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Cooperative  History 


Historical  moments  for  farmer  cooperatives  have  been  many.  So 
are  the  versions.  Some  sources  say  this.  Some  say  that.  A  little 
nuance  here  of  a  circumstance  there  makes  each  situation  a  little 
different.  Thus  the  list  that  follows  is  a  “to  the  best  of  our  know¬ 
ledge  compilation.  The  items  are  published  with  the  invitation  to 
anyone  to  tell  us  it  isn’t  so. 


1752  First  cooperative  in  United  States:  Philadelphia  Contribu- 
torship  for  the  Insurance  of  Homes  from  Loss  of  Fire.  Old¬ 
est  cooperative  in  the  United  States  and  the  oldest  con¬ 
tinuing  one  in  the  country  today. 

* *  *  * 

1785  First  attempt  of  American  farmers  to  organize  on  a  for¬ 
mal  basis  was  a  group  called  the  Philadelphia  Society  for 
Promoting  Agriculture. 

*  *  * 

1803  First  formal  farmer  cooperative,  the  Miami  Exporting 
Company,  by  farmers  and  merchants  to  find  markets  for 
Ohio  farm  products. 

*  *  * 

1810  First  dairy  cooperative  started  at  Goshen,  Conn. 

*  *  * 

1810  First  cheese  dairy  cooperative  organized  at  South  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.J. 

*  *  * 

1820  New  Jersey  farmers  formed  Burlington  County  Mutual 
Fire  Association  at  Medford,  N.  J. 

*  *  * 

1820  First  hog  marketing,  slaughtering,  and  packing  coopera¬ 
tive,  Licking  Exporting  Company,  Granville,  Ohio. 

*  *  * 

1845  First  wool  pool  depots  organized  in  New  York. 
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1853 

1856 

1856 

1857 

1857 

1860 

1862 

1863 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1871 
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First  irrigation  cooperative  formed,  The  Mathew  Ditch 
Company,  Tulare  County,  Calif. 

*  *  * 

First  successful  hog  marketing  pool  formed  at  Bureau 
County,  Ill. 

*  *  * 

First  butter  manufacturing  cooperative  factory  organized 
at  Campbell  Hall,  Orange  County,  N.Y. 

*  *  * 

First  grain  farmer  cooperative  and  elevator  started  in 
Madison,  Wis.,  Dane  County  Farmers’  Protective  Union. 

*  *  * 

First  legislative  enabling  laws  appeared  in  Ohio  and  New 
York  for  cooperative  insurance  companies. 

*  *  * 

Farmer  Cooperative  hog  auction  in  Bureau  County,  Ill. 

*  *  * 

First  tries  at  marketing  tobacco  by  a  cooperative  were 
made  in  Connecticut. 

*  *  * 

Farmers’  purchasing  association  organized  at  Riverhead, 
N.Y.,  to  buy  fertilizer  for  its  members. 

*  *  * 

Michigan  passed  what  is  believed  to  be  first  law  recogniz¬ 
ing  cooperative  method  for  buying  and  selling. 

*  *  * 

Cheese  factory  organized  by  cooperative  at  Springville, 


First  fruit  marketing  cooperative  formed  at  Hammonton, 
N.J.,  as  Fruit  Growers  Union  &  Co-operative  Society.  In 
1884  it  added  farm  supply  purchasing. 

*  *  * 

First  attempt  at  credit  union  legislation  in 
Massachusetts— withdrawn. 


1873 

1874 

1877 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1889 

1893 

1895 

1906 

1907 


Growers  in  Kentucky  and  Massachusetts  built  coopera¬ 
tive  warehouses  to  store  tobacco  while  awaiting  better 
prices. 

*  *  * 

Illinois  State  Grange  made  earliest  recorded  effort  to 
establish  a  cooperative  to  market  poultry  and  other  farm 
products. 

*  *  * 

First  antirustling  of  cattle  cooperative,  Stock  Raisers’ 
Association,  formed  in  northwestern  Texas. 

*  *  * 

First  citrus  cooperative  was  the  Orange  Growers  Protec¬ 
tion  Union  of  Southern  California. 

*  *  * 

Oldest  farmers’  elevator  operating  in  the  United  States  at 
Watson,  Minn. 

*  *  * 

First  farmers’  operated  cotton  gin  put  into  operation  at 
Wagner,  Tex. 

*  *  * 

First  effort  at  central  or  overhead  grain  association  tried 
in  Iowa. 


*  *  * 

Passage  of  Pennsylvania  Cooperative  Banking  Associa¬ 
tions  Act,  authorizing  what  is  considered  precredit 
unions. 

*  *  * 

First  all-cranberry  cooperative  formed  at  the  Growers 
Cranberry  Company  Inc.,  Pemberton,  N.J. 

*  *  * 

Maryland  Tobacco  Growers  Association,  Baltimore,  is  the 
oldest  tobacco  cooperative. 

*  *  * 

First  major  regional  supply  cooperative  was  Fruit 
Growers  Supply  Company,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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1909 

1909 

1909 

1910 

1912 

1915 

1916 

1916 

1916 

1916 

1916 
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Passage  of  New  Hampshire  special  act  to  enable  estab¬ 
lishment  of  first  credit  union  in  Manchester,  N.H. 

*  *  * 

Poultry  and  egg  producers  in  New  York  formed  central 
marketing  association. 

*  *  * 

Alphonse  Desjardins  formed  the  first  United  States  credit 
union  for  a  New  Hampshire  church  parish. 

*  *  * 

First  regional  rice  cooperative,  Southern  Rice  Growers 
Association,  formed  in  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Arkansas. 

*  *  * 

Iowa  Fruit  Growers  Association  Newsletter,  Des  Moines, 
has  the  country’s  longest  service  record,  appearing  16 
times  a  year  since  1912. 

*  *  * 

Pecan  cooperative  and  National  Pecan  Growers  Exchange 
formed  in  Texas. 


*  *  * 

Oldest  dry  bean  cooperative  in  United  States  formed  by 
California  Lima  Bean  Growers  Association. 

*  *  * 

Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  passed,  providing  for  establish¬ 
ment  of  12  Federal  Land  Banks  in  12  districts  of  the  U.S. 
It  also  provided  for  the  organization  of  national  farm  loan 
associations  in  each  district. 

*  *  * 

First  national  cooperative  association  formed:  Coopera¬ 
tive  League  of  USA. 

*  *  * 

National  Milk  Producers  Federation  formed. 

*  *  * 


Oldest  existing  egg  marketing  association  formed  as  Poul¬ 
try  Producers  of  Central  Calif.,  San  Francisco;  later 
became  Pacific  Growers,  San  Leandro,  Calif. 


1917  Dairymen’s  Cooperative  Sales  Association  formed  as  a 
bargaining  association  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  West 
Virginia. 

★  *  * 

1918  Ohio  Wool  Growers  Cooperative  Association  started  at 
Columbus. 

*  *  * 

1919  First  cotton  gin  set  up  in  the  United  States  under 
cooperative  law  was  Farmers  Cooperative  Association  of 
Jackson  County,  Okla. 

*  *  * 

1920’s  First  organized  local  petroleum  cooperatives  in  Colorado, 
Minnesota,  Kansas. 

*  *  * 

1921  Establishment  of  Credit  Union  National  Extension 
Bureau  by  Filene,  as  a  public  service  to  spread  credit 
unions  throughout  the  United  States. 

*  *  * 

1921  Southwest  Georgia  Watermelon  Growers  Association 
formed  by  179  growers. 

*  *  * 

1921  Oklahoma  Cotton  Growers  Association  was  the  first  state¬ 
wide  cotton  marketing  cooperative. 

*  *  * 

1921  First  cooperative  rice  mill  owned  and  operated  by 
farmers— Arkansas  Rice  Growers  Cooperative  Association, 
Stuttgart,  Ark. 

*  *  * 

1922  Capper- Volstead  Act  passed,  allowing  producers  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products  to  act  together  in  associations  to  mark¬ 
et  their  products  without  being  in  violation  of  antitrust 
laws;  but  authorized  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  take 
action  against  any  cooperative  that  monopolizes  or  res¬ 
trains  trade  to  the  extent  that  prices  are  unduly 
enhanced. 
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1922 

1922 

1923 

1923 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1931 
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Cane  growers  formed  Cane  Growers  Cooperative  Associa¬ 
tion  at  Cairo,  Ga.,  in  Grady  County,  with  some  growers 
across  line  in  Florida. 


*  *  * 

Oldest  and  largest  existing  honey  marketing  cooperative, 
Sioux  Honey  Association,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

*  *  * 

Agricultural  Credits  Act  established  Federal  Intermediate 
Credit  Banks. 


*  *  * 

Virginia  Seed  Service  formed,  now  called  Southern  States 
Cooperative  Inc.,  Richmond. 

*  *  * 

Fox  and  mink  fur  marketing  cooperative  formed,  Ameri¬ 
can  National  Fox  &  Fur  Breeders  Association,  Wausau, 
Wis. 


*  *  * 

Start  of  Credit  Union  Magazine  (then  the  Bridge),  a  pub¬ 
lication  for  credit  unions. 

*  *  * 

Mushroom  cooperative  formed  in  Pennsylvania  — 
Mushroom  Growers  Cooperative  Association  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


*  *  * 

Cooperative  Marketing  Act  passed,  which  enlarged, 
strengthened,  and  made  permanent  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture’s  assistance  to  cooperatives,  including 
those  purchasing  farm  supplies;  established  a  Division  of 
Cooperative  Marketing  in  USDA. 

*  *  * 

Blueberry  Cooperative  Association  formed  in  New  Lisbon, 
N.J. 


*  *  * 

Cooperative  formed  in  1931  to  market  maple  syrup  set  up 
in  Vermont.  In  1934,  new  cooperative  bought  and 
equipped  own  plant  as  Vermont  Maple  Cooperative,  Inc. 


1932 

1932 

1933 

1933 

1934 

1934 

1934 

1934 

1935 

1935 

1936 


First  alfalfa  hay  marketing  cooperative  formed  by  Imperi¬ 
al  Hay  Growers  Association,  Brawley,  Calif. 

*  *  * 

First  cooperative  sugar  mill  in  United  States  organized  by 
Glenwood  Cooperative  Inc.,  Napoleonville,  Assumption 
Parish,  La. 

*  *  * 

Farm  Credit  Act  established  Production  Credit  Associa¬ 
tions  and  Banks  for  Cooperatives. 

*  *  * 

Introduction  of  Federal  Credit  Union  law. 

*  *  * 

First  farmer  cooperative  cottonseed  oil  mill  set  up  in  Tex¬ 
as. 


*  *  * 

Farmer  Cooperatives,  monthly  magazine,  published  by 
Economics,  Statistics,  and  Cooperatives  Service,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  issued  Volume  1,  No.  1 
in  April. 

*  *  * 

Passage  of  Federal  Credit  Union  Law. 

*  *  5|C 

Credit  Union  National  Association  (CUNA)  organized  in 
Estes  Park,  Colo.,  as  national  service  association  for 
credit  unions. 


*  *  * 

CUNA  National  Insurance  Society  organized  to  provide 
loan  protection  and  share  life  insurance  to  credit  union 
members. 


*  *  * 

Rural  Electrification  Administration  established  by  exe¬ 
cutive  order  of  the  President. 

*  *  * 

CUNA  Supply  organized  to  supply  printed  forms  and  oth¬ 
er  materials  to  credit  unions. 
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1936 

1940 

1946 

1948 

1949 

1951-52 

1955-56 

1969 

1971 

1973 

1974 
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The  Rural  Electrification  Administration  Act  was  passed. 

*  *  * 

Farmland  Industries  began  operating  the  first  complete 
cooperative  refinery  at  Phillipsburg,  Kans.,  and  drilled 
the  first  cooperative  oil  well. 

*  *  * 

Perhaps  largest  cooperative  in  world  in  standpoint  of 
number  of  members  with  600,000  members:  Flue-Cured 
Tobacco  Cooperative  Stabilization  Corp.,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

*  *  * 

First  farmer-owned  nitrogen  fertilizer  plant  built,  Missis¬ 
sippi  Chemical  Corporation,  Yazoo  City. 

*  *  * 

The  telephone  amendments  to  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act  were  signed  into  law. 

*  *  * 

Record  number  of  farmer  cooperatives  in  existence  in  the 
United  States  stood  at  10,179. 

*  *  * 

Record  number  of  members  in  farmer  cooperatives  in 
existence  in  the  United  States  stood  at  7,732,000. 

*  *  * 

The  Nation’s  first  utilities  financing  cooperative,  Nation¬ 
al  Rural  Utilities  Cooperative  Finance  Corporation  (CFC), 
was  organized  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  rural 
electric  systems. 

*  *  * 

Rural  Telephone  Bank  established  by  Congress  to  provide 
supplemental  financing  to  telephone  systems. 

*  *  * 

Rural  Electrification  Act  (REA)  amended  to  give  REA 
authority  to  guarantee  loans  made  by  non-REA  lenders. 

*  *  * 

Agri-Trans  Corporation,  first  interregional  cooperative 
barge  line  formed. 


1976  The  first  cooperative  textile  mill,  built  by  American  Cot¬ 
ton  Growers,  produced  its  first  yard  of  denim  May  4  at  its 
Littleton,  Tex.,  plant. 

*  *  * 

1977  The  first  Federal  Farm  Credit  Bank  Consolidated  System- 
wide  Bond  was  offered  for  sale  in  August. 

*  *  * 

1978  National  Consumer  Cooperative  Bank,  patterned  after  the 
Farm  Credit  System,  was  established  with  a  Federal 
Government  capital  investment  of  $300  million  over  a  5- 
year  period.  An  allied  office  of  Self-help  Development  and 
Technical  Assistance  was  to  be  funded  with  $75  million 
over  3  years. 

*  *  * 

1980  The  National  Consumer  Cooperative  Bank  started  accept¬ 
ing  loan  applications  on  March  21. 

*  *  * 
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Cooperatives  Today 


Communicators  for  cooperatives— whether  an  office  secretary 
who  alone  composes  a  membership  newsletter  or  a  board  presi¬ 
dent  who  makes  extensive  speaking  tours— will  find  this  a  handy 
reference  for  facts  about  cooperatives  today. 

Credit  unions  comprise  more  than  half  the  total  United  States 
cooperative  population.  Of  the  some  40,000  cooperative,  or  cooper¬ 
ative-related,  organizations  in  the  United  States,  nearly  23,000  are 
credit  unions.  Of  the  nearly  60  million  memberships  in  cooperatives 
over  the  Nation,  40  million  are  credit  union  members. 


The  newest  form  of  cooperative  activity  is  occurring  in  the  fast¬ 
growing  legal  services  areas.  Though  only  a  few  are  truly  coopera¬ 
tive  by  charter,  there  are  some  3,000  co-op  or  cooperative-oriented 
(group  action)  legal  service  organizations  in  the  Nation.  They  all 
are  composed  of  people  getting  together  to  pay  a  set  membership 
fee  for  specified  services  of  lawyers. 

* *  *  * 

Though  not  all  are  true  cooperatives,  some  200  group  health 
organizations  in  the  United  States  offer  prepaid  health  care  plans 
aimed  at  preventing  illness  instead  of  treating  it  on  an  emergency 
basis.  The  largest  of  the  cooperatives,  Group  Health  of  Puget 
Sound,  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  more  than  200,000  members. 

*  *  * 

The  Nation’s  1,000-plus  consumer  goods  cooperatives  have  1.2  mil¬ 
lion  individual  members. 


*  *  * 

The  Nation’s  996  rural  electric  cooperatives  and  some  2,000  muni¬ 
cipal  electric  systems  have  about  14  percent  of  the  domestic  mark¬ 
et  for  electricity.  Some  210  investor-owned  utilities  control  the 
other  86  percent.  The  latter  average  10  times  the  number  of  custo¬ 
mers  per  mile  of  line  and  receive  about  15  times  the  revenue  per 
mile  of  that  received  by  rural  electrics. 

*  *  * 

It’s  estimated  that  some  500,000  families  live  in  2,500  housing 
cooperatives  in  the  United  States. 
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More  than  600,000  persons  in  the  United  States  are  arranging  for 
economical  and  dignified  last  rites  as  members  of  cooperative 
memorial  societies.  About  135  of  these  organizations  are  located 
throughout  the  country. 

*  *  * 

American  Institute  of  Cooperation  (AIC),  national  education  asso¬ 
ciation  for  agricultural  cooperatives,  is  now  into  its  second  half 
century  of  educational  service  for  farmers  and  their  cooperatives. 
Started  in  1925,  AIC’s  programs  have  paralleled  the  rise  and 
growth  of  many  of  today’s  leading  cooperatives.  Its  yearly  National 
Institute  on  Cooperative  Education  draws  about  2,500  members 
and  employees  of  cooperatives,  Government  and  educational 
representatives,  youth,  young  farmer  couples,  women,  and  many 
other  groups  involved  with  cooperative  development. 

*  *  * 

Since  AIC  began  its  educational  program  for  youth  in  the  late 
1940’s,  nearly  25,000  young  people  have  attended  its  annual  sum¬ 
mer  National  Institute  on  Cooperative  Education.  Along  with  the 
adults  and  young  farmer  couples  who  make  up  about  2,500  who 
attend  the  institute  each  year,  they  learn  about  the  cooperative 
form  of  American  business. 

*  *  * 

AIC  began  a  Young  Farmer  Couples  program  in  1968.  About  1,700 
young  farmers  and  their  wives,  the  upcoming  generation  of 
cooperative  leaders,  have  now  attended  AIC’s  National  Institute  on 
Cooperative  Education. 

*  *  * 


AGRICULTURAL 

Farmer  cooperatives  in  the  United  States  totaled  6,736  in 

1977. 


*  *  * 

Net  farmer  cooperative  business,  unadjusted  for  changes  in  the 
price  level,  increased  from  $8.1  billion  in  1950-51  to  $43.6  billion 
in  1977. 

*  *  * 

Of  the  net  farmer  cooperative  annual  volume,  marketing  coopera¬ 
tives  account  for  74  percent  ($32  billion);  supply  cooperatives,  24 
percent  ($10.6  billion);  and  related  services  cooperatives,  2  percent 
($893  million). 
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Table  1— Farm  marketing,  supply,  and  related-service  cooperatives, 
by  dollar  volume,  1975-76 


Cooperatives'  sales 

Cooperatives 

Gross  sales1 

Number 

Perce n t 
of  total 

Dollars 

Percen t 
of  total 

Less  than  $100,000 

1,497 

19.9 

74,672,873 

0.1 

$1 00,000-$999,999 

1,660 

22.0 

815,390,607 

1.5 

$1  million-$4.9  million 

2,998 

39.8 

7,176,876,337 

12.9 

$5  million-$9.9  million 

796 

10.6 

5,454,965,401 

9.8 

$10  million-$24.9  million 

355 

4.7 

5,298,669,753 

9.5 

$25  million-$49.9  million 

129 

1.7 

5,540,915,916 

9.9 

$50  million-$99.9  million 

18 

.2 

1,574,236,311 

2.8 

$100  million-$199.9  million 

34 

.5 

4,706,649,572 

8.4 

$200  million-$249.9  million 

15 

.2 

3,474,438,022 

6.2 

$250  million-$499.9  million 

18 

.2 

6,964,973,293 

12.4 

$500  million-$999.9  million 

8 

.1 

5,404,670,912 

9.7 

$1  billion  and  over 

7 

.1 

9,378,834,258 

16.8 

Total 

7,535 

100.0 

55,865,293,255 

100.0 

1  Includes  intercooperative  volume. 
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Based  on  1976  volume,  82  percent  of  all  cooperatives  had  annual 
sales  of  less  than  $5  million. 

*  *  * 

Net  margins  of  farmer  cooperatives  in  1976  increased  total  net 
farm  income  7  percent. 

*  *  * 

In  1979,  nine  cooperatives  registered  annual  volumes  in  excess  of 
$1  billion. 

*  *  * 

Memberships  in  farmer  cooperatives  totaled  5.8  million  in  1977, 
indicating  that  many  farmers  belong  to  two  or  more  cooperatives. 

*  *  * 

Seven  West  North  Central  States  — Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
North  and  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas  account  for  38.5 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  farmer  cooperatives. 

*  *  * 

The  average  investment  in  cooperatives  per  farm  is  $6,423. 

*  *  * 

Cooperatives  that  primarily  market  farm  products,  4,008,  account 
for  59.5  percent  of  all  farmer  cooperatives. 


*  *  * 

Service  cooperatives  related  to  agriculture,  135,  account  for  only  2 
percent  of  all  farmer  cooperatives. 

*  *  * 

Minnesota  has  768  cooperatives  and  573,147  memberships,  more 
than  any  other  State. 

*  *  * 

California  is  the  leading  State  in  all  farmer  cooperative  volume, 
with  $3.8  billion. 


*  *  * 

The  number  of  cooperatives  handling  grains,  2,452,  is  more  than 
quadruple  the  number  of  cooperatives  marketing  any  other  single 
commodity,  and  total  volume  of  $11.8  billion  is  more  than  for  any 
other  single  commodity  marketed. 
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Table  2— Number  of  cooperatives  and  percentage  of  U.S.  cash  receipts  for  products 
marketed  and  farm  supplies  purchased1 


Item 

1950-51 

1960-61 

1965-66 

1970-71 

1975-76 

No. 

Pet. 

No. 

Pet. 

No. 

Pet. 

No. 

Pet. 

No. 

Pet. 

Products  marketed: 

Cotton  and  products 

550 

12 

561 

22 

572 

32 

528 

26 

519 

26 

Dairy  products 

2,072 

53 

1,609 

61 

1,273 

65 

847 

71 

579 

74 

Fruits  and  vegetables 

951 

20 

697 

21 

577 

32 

475 

26 

436 

30 

Grain  and  soybeans3 

2,864 

29 

2,787 

38 

2,696 

36 

2,741 

35 

2,713 

40 

Livestock  and  products 

1,011 

15 

816 

14 

692 

11 

817 

11 

654 

10 

Poultry  products 

760 

7 

567 

10 

396 

9 

226 

10 

151 

8 

Other3 

510 

16 

421 

22 

348 

21 

264 

15 

214 

16 

Total 

7,276 

20 

6,548 

23 

5,842 

26 

5,515 

25 

4,840 

29 

Farm  supplies  purchased: 

Feed 

4,406 

19 

4,412 

18 

4,301 

18 

4,078 

16 

3,819 

19 

Seed 

3,636 

17 

3,912 

19 

3,942 

19 

3,871 

16 

3,526 

15 

Fertilizer  and  lime 

3,352 

15 

4,276 

24 

4,363 

30 

4,134 

30 

3,949 

36 

Petroleum 

2,677 

19 

2,798 

24 

2,733 

27 

2,704 

32 

2,983 

28 

Farm  chemicals 

NA 

11 

3,014 

18 

3,330 

16 

3,556 

20 

3,597 

33 

Other  supplies 

and  equipment4 

5,937 

5 

4,558 

7 

4,810 

6 

4,663 

8 

4,432 

8 

Total 

7,409 

12 

7,016 

15 

6,568 

15 

5,906 

16 

5,538 

18 

Total  number 

of  cooperatives 

10,051 

NA 

9,163 

NA 

8.329 

NA 

7,995 

NA 

7,535 

NA 

NA  =  Not  applicable. 

1  Revised.  Cooperative  data  for  a  fiscal  year  compared  with  average  of  data  for  2  U.S. 
calendar  years  involved,  except  for  dairy  products  where  only  first  calendar  year  was  used. 

3  Includes  rice,  dry  beans,  and  peas. 

3  Includes  tobacco,  sugar  products,  peanuts,  tree  nuts,  seed,  and  other  specialty  crops. 

4  Includes  building  materials,  farm  machinery,  farmstead  equipment,  containers,  and 
general  farm  supplies. 
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Farm  supply  cooperatives,  2,593,  account  for  38.5  percent  of  all 
farmer  cooperatives. 

*  *  * 

More  cooperatives,  3,909,  handle  fertilizer  than  any  other  single 
farm  supply. 

*  *  * 

Feed  is  the  single  largest  farm  supply  sales  volume  item,  $2.8  bil¬ 
lion  annually,  accounting  for  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  total. 

*  *  * 


CREDIT 

The  cooperative  Farm  Credit  System  is  owned  by  nearly  a 
million  American  farmers  and  4,000  of  their  marketing,  supply, 
and  business  service  cooperatives. 

*  *  * 

In  each  of  the  12  Farm  Credit  districts  in  the  United  States  is  a 
Federal  Land  Bank,  a  Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Bank,  and  a 
Bank  for  Cooperatives.  A  Central  Bank  for  Cooperatives  is  in 
Denver,  Colo. 

*  *  * 

The  Federal  Land  Banks  make  long-term  loans  on  farm  real  estate 
through  local  Federal  Land  Bank  associations.  Farmers  control 
these  local  associations  by  directly  electing  their  boards  of  direc¬ 
tors. 


*  *  * 

Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Banks  discount  farmers’  notes  for 
local  production  credit  associations  and  other  financing  institu¬ 
tions.  They  also  make  direct  loans  to  local  farmer-owned  produc¬ 
tion  credit  associations. 

*  *  * 

Banks  for  Cooperatives  make  loans  to  farmer  cooperatives  in  their 
respective  districts,  while  the  Central  Bank  for  Cooperatives  parti¬ 
cipates  in  larger  loans. 

*  *  * 

Farmers,  ranchers,  and  their  cooperatives  borrowed  a  record  $59.1 
billion  through  the  12  Farm  Credit  districts  in  the  United  States 
during  1979— $14.2  billion  more  than  the  previous  year  and  a  31.6 
percent  increase. 
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Owned  by  nearly  1  million  farmers  and  4,000  marketing,  supply, 
and  service  cooperatives,  the  Farm  Credit  banks  and  associations 
had  $58.5  billion  in  loans  outstanding  to  farmers  and  their 
cooperatives  in  1979,  23.5  percent  more  than  the  $47.4  billion  out¬ 
standing  a  year  earlier,  and  a  record  high  for  the  system. 

*  *  * 

Farm  Credit  loan  funds  are  obtained  through  bond  sales  to  inves¬ 
tors.  Securities  are  sold  through  a  fiscal  agency  jointly  employed 
by  all  37  Farm  Credit  banks.  The  banks  issued  $75.6  billion  in 
bonds  and  discount  notes  during  1979,  $24.7  billion  more  than  the 
previous  year,  and  had  $52.5  billion  in  bonds  outstanding— $10.8 
billion  more  than  a  year  earlier. 

*  *  * 

The  Farm  Credit  System’s  total  net  worth  jumped  $1.2  billion  dur¬ 
ing  1979  and  stood  at  $7.3  billion  at  the  year’s  end.  Of  this 
amount,  $4.3  billion  represented  investments  by  farmers  and 
cooperatives,  an  increase  of  $731  million  over  the  previous  period. 

*  *  * 

During  1979,  several  new  lending  programs  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act 
of  1971  took  on  added  significance.  Rural  home  loans  totaled  $1.6 
billion;  aquatic  loans  to  open-seas  fishermen  and  fishing  coopera¬ 
tives,  $278.5  million;  and  farm-related  business  loans,  $72.2  mil¬ 
lion. 

*  *  * 

As  of  Dec.  31,  1979,  there  were  505  Federal  Land  Bank  associa¬ 
tions  throughout  the  United  States  and  associated  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico  with  a  membership  of  more  than  548,754.  These 
associations  made  loans  of  $9.1  billion  to  their  farmer  members 
during  the  year. 

*  *  * 

During  the  year  ended  Dec.  31,  1979,  the  425  production  credit 
associations  made  $29.4  billion  in  loans.  A  total  of  433,989  bor¬ 
rowers  had  loans  on  the  books  at  one  time  or  another  during  the 
year. 

*  *  * 

Thirteen  banks  for  cooperatives  made  loans  of  $19.0  billion  to 
their  3,478  agriculturally  oriented  member  cooperatives  during 
1979. 
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In  1979,  membership  grew  by  2,988,000,  bringing  total  membership 
in  United  States  credit  unions  to  more  than  43.5  million. 

*  *  * 

Average  savings  of  a  United  States  credit  union  member  were 
$1,294  at  the  end  of  1979. 

*  *  * 

Credit  unions  hold  15.5  percent  of  total  installment  credit  out¬ 
standing,  which  includes  loans  for  household  or  other  personal 
expenditures,  and  real  estate  loans. 

*  *  * 

Leagues  are  voluntary  associations  of  credit  unions  within  a  given 
State  or  geographical  area.  Leagues  are  governed  by  their  member 
credit  unions  and  are  supported  by  their  dues. 

*  *  * 

In  the  autumn  of  1974,  credit  unions  began  testing  a  "share  draft" 
system,  which  provides  members  a  means  of  withdrawing  funds  in 
the  same  manner  as  drafting  a  check  from  an  interest-bearing 
account.  In  March  1980,  these  share  draft  accounts  were  per¬ 
manently  authorized  by  law,  and  1,900  credit  unions  were  provid¬ 
ing  this  service  to  more  than  1,650,000  credit  union  members.  In 
1979  alone,  250  million  share  drafts  were  cleared  through  the  sys¬ 
tem. 

*  *  * 

There  are  now  nearly  21,751  credit  unions  in  the  United  States, 
serving  more  than  40  million  members. 

*  *  * 


RURAL  ELECTRIC  AND  TELEPHONE 

In  rural  America  today,  98.7  percent  of  farms  enjoy  central 
station  electric  service,  contrasted  with  10.9  percent  in  1935  when 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  (REA)  was  created  by 
executive  order  of  the  President. 

*  *  * 

REA-financed  rural  electric  and  telephone  systems  1,235  of  them 
cooperatives  — provide  electric  and  telephone  service  to  more  than 
29  million  people  in  rural  areas  of  47  states. 


In  1950,  the  year  in  which  the  first  REA  telephone  loan  was 
approved,  U.S.  census  figures  reported  only  38.2  percent  of  the 
farms  in  the  United  States  had  telephone  service.  Today,  an 
estimated  94  percent  of  the  Nation’s  farms  have  telephone  service, 
and  about  99  percent  of  this  service  is  dial. 

*  *  * 


Rural  electric  and  telephone  facilities  financed  by  REA  are  located 
in  2,600  of  the  Nation’s  3,100  counties. 

*  *  * 

Rural  utilities  stimulate  economic  development  of  rural  areas.  An 
estimated  50,000  jobs  were  created  in  rural  areas  in  1978  as  a 
result  of  projects  assisted  by  REA  borrowers. 

*  *  * 

More  than  660,000  jobs  have  been  created  since  1961  for  local  per¬ 
sons  through  rural  areas  development  activities  of  telephone  and 
electric  systems,  most  of  them  cooperatives,  financed  by  REA. 

*  *  * 

About  half  of  the  total  electrified  farms  in  the  United  States 
obtain  power  from  cooperatives  financed  by  REA. 

*  *  * 

REA  neither  owns  nor  operates  any  electric  or  telephone  facilities. 
Of  the  2,050  REA-financed  rural  electric  and  telephone  systems, 
some  1,170  are  consumer-owned  cooperatives. 

*  *  * 

In  1979,  the  Rural  Telephone  Bank  (RTB)  made  56  loans  for  a 
total  of  $130.7  million. 

*  *  * 

Since  the  telephone  program  began  in  1949,  REA  and  RTB  have 
financed  728  commercial  telephone  systems  and  252  cooperatives 
through  loans  totaling  $4.8  billion.  These  systems  provide  new  or 
improved  all-dial  telephone  service  to  4.5  million  rural  subscribers. 

*  *  * 

Of  the  $13.9  billion  loaned  to  rural  electric  systems  by  REA  since 
1935,  about  63  percent  was  for  distribution  purposes  and  36  per¬ 
cent  for  power  supply  purposes.  An  additional  $16.7  billion  in  loans 
has  been  guaranteed  by  REA  for  power  supply  facilities. 
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REA  has  made  $13.9  billion  in  electric  loans  and  $16.7  billion  in 
loan  guarantees  since  1935.  Of  this  amount,  94  percent  has  gone  to 
consumer-owned  electric  cooperatives. 

*  *  * 

REA-financed  cooperatives  serve  the  hard-to-reach  areas. 
Although  electric  systems  financed  by  REA  operate  about  half  of 
the  electric  distribution  lines  in  the  United  States,  they  serve  only 
10  percent  of  the  Nation’s  consumers. 

*  *  * 

In  1979,  rural  electric  systems— most  of  them  cooperatives 
financed  by  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration— added 
300,000  new  consumers. 

*  *  * 

The  typical  REA  electric  borrower  today  is  a  consumer-owned, 
locally  managed  cooperative,  about  40  years  old,  having  1,718 
miles  of  line,  and  serving  6,395  consumers  in  portions  of  3  coun¬ 
ties. 

*  *  * 

In  1979,  REA  financed  telephone  systems  — 250  of  them 
cooperatives— added  385,000  new  subscribers  to  their  lines. 

*  *  * 

In  1979,  rural  electric  systems— mostly  cooperatives— sold  approxi¬ 
mately  142  billion  kilowatt-hours  of  electricity  to  their  more  than 
30  million  consumer  members. 


*  *  * 

As  of  Jan.  1,  1980,  more  than  $30.7  billion  had  been  invested  in 
local  rural  electric  facilities  and  $5.3  billion  had  been  invested  in 
rural  telephone  facilities  by  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra¬ 
tion. 

*  *  * 

In  1979,  REA  loans  for  electric  facilities  amounted  to  $958  million, 
and  loans  guaranteed  by  REA  amounted  to  $6.5  billion. 

*  *  * 

In  1979,  REA  telephone  loans  amounted  to  $254  million  and  $141 
million  was  loaned  by  the  Rural  Telephone  Bank. 

*  *  * 

During  1979,  REA  loans  provided  for  constructing  39,462  miles  of 
line  to  serve  422,463  consumers. 
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Over  a  45-year  period,  rural  electric  associations  have  obtained 
more  than  $30.7  billion  from  REA  through  loans  and  guarantees, 
and  only  $44,000  has  been  lost  in  writeoffs  during  that  time.  No 
losses  are  attributable  to  telephone  systems,  983  of  which  received 
$5.3  billion  in  loans  during  the  past  30  years  from  REA  and  the 
Rural  Telephone  Bank. 

*  *  * 

Rural  electric  systems  — 984  of  them  cooperatives  financed  by 
REA— provide  electric  service  to  more  than  30  million  people  in 
rural  areas  of  46  States. 


*  *  * 

Rural  Telephone  systems  — 252  of  them  cooperatives  financed  by 
REA— provide  telephone  service  to  4.5  million  people  in  rural 
areas  of  46  States. 


*  *  * 

Set  up  in  1969  by  its  member-owner  cooperatives,  National  Rural 
Utilities  Cooperative  Finance  Corporation  provides  loans  to 
member  rural  electric  systems  as  a  supplement  to  loans  by  the 

*  *  * 

Rural  Electrification  Administration. 

*  *  * 

More  than  900  rural  electric  systems,  which  serve  some  8  million 
meters  in  46  States,  have  become  members  of  National  Rural  Util¬ 
ities  Cooperative  Finance  Corporation,  a  nonprofit  financing  organ¬ 
ization. 


*  *  * 

National  Rural  Utilities  Cooperative  Finance  Corporation  is  a 
full-service  financing  institution,  offering  its  member  rural  elec¬ 
tric  systems  a  variety  of  loan  and  investment  programs  and  relat¬ 
ed  financing  services  to  assist  them  in  meeting  their  credit  and 
cash  needs. 

*  *  * 

In  the  9  years  since  National  Rural  Utilities  Cooperative  Finance 
Corporation  began  its  loan  operations,  it  has  approved  long-term 
loans  totaling  more  than  $3.4  billion  to  its  member  rural  electric 
cooperative  systems. 
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COOPERATIVE  PROGRAM 


U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Economics,  Statistics,  and  Cooperatives  Service 

The  Cooperative  Program  of  ESCS  provides  research,  management,  and  educa¬ 
tional  assistance  to  cooperatives  to  strengthen  the  economic  position  of  farmers 
and  other  rural  residents.  It  works  directly  with  cooperative  leaders  and  Federal 
and  State  agencies  to  improve  organization,  leadership,  and  operation  of  coopera¬ 
tives  and  to  give  guidance  to  further  development. 

The  Prograrn  (1)  helps  farmers  and  other  rural  residents  obtain  supplies  and  ser¬ 
vices  at  lower  costs  and  to  get  better  prices  for  products  they  sell;  (2)  advises 
rural  residents  on  developing  existing  resources  through  cooperative  action  to 
enhance  rural  living;  (3)  helps  cooperatives  improve  services  and  operating  effi¬ 
ciency;  (4)  informs  members,  directors,  employees,  and  the  public  on  how 
cooperatives  work  and  benefit  their  members  and  their  communities;  and  (5) 
encourages  international  cooperative  programs. 

The  Program  publishes  research  and  education  materials  and  issues  Farmer 
Cooperatives.  All  programs  and  activities  are  conducted  on  a  nondiscriminatory 
basis,  without  regard  to  race,  creed,  color,  sex,  or  national  origin. 
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Cooperative  History 


Historical  moments  for  farmer  cooperatives  have  been  many.  So  are  the 
versions.  Some  sources  say  this.  Some  say  that.  A  little  nuance  here  or  a 
circumstance  there  makes  each  situation  a  little  different.  Thus  the  list  that 
follows  is  a  “to  the  best  of  our  knowledge”  compilation.  The  items  are 
published  with  the  invitation  to  anyone  to  tell  us  it  isn’t  so. 


1752  First  cooperative  in  United  States  formed  — Philadelphia 

Contributorship  for  the  Insurance  of  Homes  from  Loss  of  Fire; 
oldest  continuing  cooperative  in  the  United  States. 

*** 

1785  First  attempt  of  American  farmers  to  organize  on  a  formal  basis 
made  by  a  group  called  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Promoting 
Agriculture. 

*** 

1810  First  dairy  cooperative  started  at  Goshen,  Conn. 

*** 

1810  First  cheese  dairy  cooperative  organized  at  South  Trenton,  N.J. 

*** 

1 820  New  Jersey  farmers  formed  Burlington  County  Mutual  Fire 
Association  at  Medford,  N.J. 

*** 

1820  First  hog  marketing,  slaughtering,  and  packing  cooperative,  Licking 
Exporting  Company,  established  in  Granville,  Ohio. 

*** 
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1845 

1853 

1856 

1856 

1857 

1857 

1860 

1862 

1863 

4 


First  wool  pool  depots  organized  in  New  York. 


*** 


First  irrigation  cooperative,  the  Mathew  Ditch  Company,  formed  in 
Tulare  County,  Calif. 


*** 


First  successful  hog  marketing  pool  formed  at  Bureau  County,  Ill. 


*** 


First  butter  manufacturing  cooperative  factory  organized  at 
Campbell  Hall,  Orange  County,  N.Y. 

*** 


First  grain  farmer  cooperative  and  elevator,  Dane  County  Farmers’ 
Protective  Union,  started  in  Madison,  Wis. 


*** 


First  legislative  enabling  laws  for  cooperative  insurance  companies 
appeared  in  Ohio  and  New  York. 


*** 


Farmer  cooperative  hog  auction  held  in  Bureau  County,  III. 

*** 


First  tries  at  marketing  tobacco  by  a  cooperative  were  made  in 
Connecticut. 


*** 


Farmers’  purchasing  association  organized  at  Riverhead,  N.  Y.,  to 
buy  fertilizer  for  its  members. 


*** 


1865 


Michigan  passed  what  is  believed  to  be  first  law  recognizing 
cooperative  method  for  buying  and  selling. 


*** 


1867  First  fruit  marketing  cooperative  formed  at  Hammonton,  N.J.,  as 

Fruit  Growers  Union  &  Co-operative  Society.  In  1 884,  it  added  farm 
supply  purchasing. 

*** 

1873  Growers  in  Kentucky  and  Massachusetts  built  cooperative 
warehouses  to  store  tobacco  while  awaiting  better  prices. 

*** 

1 874  Illinois  State  Grange  made  earliest  recorded  effort  to  establish  a 
cooperative  to  market  poultry  and  other  farm  products. 

*** 

1 877  First  cooperative  against  cattle  rustling.  Stock  Raisers’  Association, 
formed  in  northwestern  Texas. 

*** 

1 885  First  citrus  cooperative  was  the  Orange  Growers  Protection  Union 
of  southern  California. 

1 886  Oldest  farmers’  elevator  operating  in  the  United  States  is  in  Watson, 
Minn. 

*** 

1887  First  farmer-operated  cotton  gin  began  operation  at  Wagner,  Tex. 

*** 

1 893  Pennsylvania  Cooperative  Banking  Associations  Act,  authorizing 
what  is  considered  precredit  unions,  was  passed. 

*** 
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1 895  First  all-cranberry  cooperative  formed  at  the  Growers  Cranberry 
Company,  Inc.,  in  Pemberton,  N.J. 

*** 

1895  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insurance  Companies  established  to 
provide  service  for  member  mutual  companies. 

*** 

1 906  Maryland  Tobacco  Growers  Association  in  Baltimore  is  the  oldest 
tobacco  cooperative. 

*** 

1 907  First  major  regional  supply  cooperative  was  Fruit  Growers  Supply 
Company  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

*** 

1 909  New  Hampshire  special  act  passed  to  enable  establishment  of  first 
credit  union  in  Manchester,  N.H. 

*** 

1 909  Poultry  and  egg  producers  in  New  York  formed  central  marketing 
association. 

1 909  Alphonse  Desjardins  formed  the  first  U.S.  credit  union  for  a  New 
Hampshire  church  parish. 

*** 


1910  First  regional  rice  cooperative.  Southern  Rice  Growers  Association, 
formed  in  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Arkansas. 


*** 
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1912  Iowa  Fruit  Growers  Association  Newsletter,  published  in  Des 

Moines,  has  the  country's  longest  service  record,  appearing  16  times 
a  year  since  1912. 


*** 


1915  A  pecan  cooperative,  National  Pecan  Growers  Exchange,  formed  in 
Texas. 


*** 


1916  Oldest  dry  bean  cooperative  in  the  United  States  formed  by 
California  Lima  Bean  Growers  Association. 


*** 


1916  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  passed,  providing  for  establishment  of  12 
Federal  Land  Banks  in  12  districts  of  the  United  States.  It  also 
provided  for  the  organization  of  national  farm  loan  associations  in 
each  district. 


*** 


1916  First  national  cooperative  association.  Cooperative  League  of  the 
USA,  formed. 


*** 


1916  National  Milk  Producers  Federation  formed. 

*** 


1916  Oldest  existing  egg  marketing  association  formed  in  San  Francisco 
as  Poultry  Producers  of  Central  California.  It  later  became  Pacific 
Growers  of  San  Leandro,  Calif. 

*** 


1917  Dairymen’s  Cooperative  Sales  Association  formed  as  a  bargaining 
association  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  West  Virginia. 
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1918  Ohio  Wool  Growers  Cooperative  Association  started  at  Columbus. 


*** 


1919  First  cotton  gin  set  up  in  the  United  States  under  cooperative  law 
was  Farmers  Cooperative  Association  of  Jackson  County,  Okla. 


*** 


1919  West  Side  Fruit  Dryers’  Association,  near  San  Jose,  Calif.,  built  a 
wooden  jerry-rigged  dehydrator  as  the  “original”  first  cooperative 
dryer. 


*** 


1920  National  Live  Stock  Producers  Association  organized  to  provide  a 
wide  variety  of  services  to  member  marketing  associations. 


*** 


1920’s  First  organized  local  petroleum  cooperatives  established  in 
Colorado,  Minnesota,  and  Kansas. 

*** 


1921  Credit  Union  National  Extension  Bureau  established  by  Edward 

A.  Filene  as  a  public  service  to  spread  credit  unions  throughout  the 
United  States. 


*** 


1921  Southwest  Georgia  Watermelon  Growers  Association  formed  by 
179  growers. 


*** 


1921  Oklahoma  Cotton  Growers  Association  was  the  first  statewide 
cotton  marketing  cooperative. 

*** 
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1921  Staple  Cotton  Cooperative  Association  (STAPLETON), 
Greenwood,  Miss.,  was  the  first  regional  cotton  marketing 
cooperative. 

*** 

1 92 1  First  cooperative  rice  mill  owned  and  operated  by  farmers 
established- Arkansas  Rice  Growers  Cooperative  Association, 
Stuttgart,  Ark. 

*** 

1 922  Capper-Volstead  Act  passed.  The  act  allowed  producers  of 
agricultural  products  to  act  together  in  associations  to  market  their 
products  without  being  in  violation  of  antitrust  laws,  but  authorized 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  take  action  against  any  cooperative 
that  monopolizes  or  restrains  trade  to  the  extent  that  prices  are 
unduly  enhanced. 


1922  Cane  growers  formed  Cane  Growers  Cooperative  Association  at 

Cairo,  Ga.,  in  Grady  County.  Some  members  were  growers  in  Florida. 

*** 


1 922  Oldest  and  largest  existing  honey  marketing  cooperative,  Sioux 
Honey  Association,  formed  in  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

*** 

1923  Agricultural  Credits  Act  established  Federal  Intermediate  Credit 
Banks. 


1923  Virginia  Seed  Service  formed  in  Richmond.  It  is  now  called 
Southern  States  Cooperative,  Inc. 

*** 
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1 923  American  National  Fox  &  Fur  Breeders  Association,  a  fox  and  mink 
fur  marketing  cooperative,  formed  in  Wausau,  Wis. 

*** 

1924  Credit  Union  Magazine  began  publication. 

*** 

1925  Mushroom  Growers  Cooperative  Association  of  Pennsylvania 
began  operations. 

*** 

1 925  American  Institute  of  Cooperation  incorporated  under  laws  of 
District  of  Columbia  as  an  educational  organization. 

*** 

1926  Cooperative  Marketing  Act  passed.  This  act  enlarged,  strengthened, 
and  made  permanent  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture’s 
assistance  to  cooperatives,  including  those  purchasing  farm 
supplies,  and  established  a  Division  of  Cooperative  Marketing  in 
USDA,  now  Agricultural  Cooperative  Service. 

*** 

1927  Blueberry  Cooperative  Association  formed  in  New  Lisbon,  N.J. 

*** 

1929  National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives  first  organized  as  National 
Chamber  of  Agricultural  Cooperatives  to  provide  a  link  of  unity  in 
cooperative  legislative  and  regulatory  matters. 

*** 

1931  Cooperative  to  market  maple  syrup  set  up  in  Vermont.  In  1934,  the 
new  cooperative  bought  and  equipped  its  own  plant  as  Vermont 
Maple  Cooperative,  Inc. 


*** 
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1932  First  alfalfa  hay  marketing  cooperative  formed  by  Imperial  Hay 
Growers  Association  in  Brawley,  Calif. 

*** 

1932  First  cooperative  sugar  mill  in  United  States  organized  by  Glenwood 
Cooperative,  Inc.,  of  Napoleonville,  La. 

*** 

1933  Farm  Credit  Act  established  Production  Credit  Associations  and 
Banks  for  Cooperatives. 

*** 

1933  Federal  credit  union  law  introduced. 

*** 

1934  First  farmer  cooperative  cottonseed  oil  mill  set  up  in  Texas. 

*** 

1934  Farmer  Cooperatives,  monthly  magazine  published  by  Agricultural 
Cooperative  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  issued 
Volume  l,No.  1,  in  April. 

*** 

1934  Federal  credit  union  law  passed  providing  for  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration. 

*** 

1934  Credit  Union  National  Association  (CUNA)  organized  in  Estes 
Park,  Colo.,  as  national  service  association  for  credit  unions. 

*** 

1935  CUNA  National  Insurance  Society  organized  to  provide  loan 
protection  and  share  life  insurance  to  credit  union  members. 


*** 
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1 935  Rural  Electrification  Administration  established  by  Executive  order 
of  the  President. 

*** 

1936  CUN  A  Supply  organized  to  supply  printed  forms  and  other 
materials  to  credit  unions. 

*** 

1936  The  Rural  Electrification  Act  passed. 

1 940  Farmland  Industries  began  operating  the  first  complete  cooperative 
refinery  at  Phillipsburg,  Kans.,  and  drilled  the  first  cooperative  oil 
well. 

*** 

1 942  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association  organized  to 
provide  its  members  with  a  voice  in  national  legislative  and 
regulatory  matters,  management  services,  and  training  programs. 

*** 

1 946  Flue-Cured  Tobacco  Cooperative  Stabilization  Corporation, 

perhaps  the  largest  cooperative  in  the  world  from  the  standpoint  of 
number  of  members  (about  600,000),  established  in  Raleigh,  N.C. 

*** 

1 948  Mississippi  Chemical  Corporation,  the  first  farmer-owned  nitrogen 
fertilizer  plant,  built  in  Yazoo  City. 

*** 

1949  The  telephone  amendments  to  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  were 
signed  into  law. 


*** 
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1950  National  Association  of  Housing  Cooperatives  organized  to 
promote  the  interest  of  cooperative  housing  communities. 


*** 


1952  Record  number  (10,179)  of  farmer  cooperatives  operating  in  the 
United  States. 


*** 


1954  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Association  formed  to  provide 
members  a  wide  range  of  services. 


*** 


1956  Record  number  (7,732,000)  of  members  in  farmer  cooperatives  in 
the  United  States. 


*** 


1968  Agricultural  Cooperative  Development  International  organized  to 
respond  to  international  agricultural  cooperative  needs. 


*** 


1969  The  Nation’s  first  utilities  financing  cooperative.  National  Rural 
Utilities  Cooperative  Finance  Corporation  (CFC),  organized  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  rural  electric  systems. 


*** 


1970  Volunteer  Development  Corps  organized  to  provide  short-term, 
technical  assistance  to  developing  countries. 


*** 


1971  Rural  Telephone  Bank  established  by  Congress  to  provide 
supplemental  financing  to  telephone  systems. 


*** 
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1973  Rural  Electrification  Act  amended  to  give  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  (REA)  authority  to  guarantee  loans  made  by  non- 
REA  lenders. 

*** 

1 974  Agri-Trans  Corporation,  first  interregional  cooperative  barge  line, 
formed. 

*** 

1976  American  Cotton  Growers  built  the  first  cooperative  textile  mill  and 
produced  its  first  yard  of  denim  May  4  at  its  Littleton,  Tex.,  plant. 

*** 

1 977  The  first  Farm  Credit  Bank  consolidated  systemwide  bond  offered 
for  sale  in  August. 

*** 

1 978  National  Consumer  Cooperative  Bank,  patterned  after  the  Farm 
Credit  System,  established  with  a  Federal  Government  capital 
investment  of  SI  84  million.  An  allied  office  of  self-help 
development  and  technical  assistance  was  to  be  funded  with  $25 
million. 

*** 

1 980  National  Consumer  Cooperative  Bank  started  accepting  loan 
applications  on  March  21. 

*** 


1 983  Farm  Credit  Council  formed  as  a  trade  association  representing  the 
Nation’s  Farm  Credit  System  banks  in  developing  legislative  policy. 
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Cooperatives  Today 


Communicators  for  cooperatives  — whether  an  office  secretary  who  alone 
composes  a  membership  newsletter  or  a  board  president  who  makes 
extensive  speaking  tours— will  find  this  a  handy  reference  for  facts  about 
cooperatives  today. 


Cooperative  numbers  and  memberships  1 


Type 

Number 

Memberships 
(in  thousands) 

Consumer  goods 

5,030 

1,500 

Credit  unions 

19,200 

48,500 

Housing 

1,500 

620 

Health  care 

20 

750 

Memorial  societies 

180 

750 

Nursery  schools 

8,000 

240 

Insurance 

2,034 

18,600 

Handcraft 

600 

60 

Student  housing 

180 

20 

Farm  marketing  and 

supply 

5,985 

4,952 

Fishery 

116 

12.6 

Farm  Credit  System 

Banks  for  cooperatives 

13 

4 

Federal  land  banks 

462 

571 

Intermediate  credit  banks 

12 

n/a 

Production  credit  assoc. 

403 

400 

Rural  electric  systems 

936 

8,972.5 

Rural  telephone  systems 

256 

1,575 

Rural  cable  TV  systems 

76 

15.2 

Total 

45,003 

87,542.3 

1  Latest  data  and  estimates  available  from  respective  cooperative  organizations. 
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Agriculture 

Farmer  cooperatives  in  the  United  States  totaled  5,985  in  1983. 

*** 


Net  farmer  cooperative  business,  unadjusted  for  changes  in  the  price  level, 
increased  from  S8.1  billion  in  1950-51  to  $66.7  billion  in  1983. 

*** 


Of  the  net  farmer  cooperative  annual  volume,  cooperatives  marketing  farm 
products  account  for  73.9  percent  ($49.3  billion);  cooperatives  purchasing 
supplies,  23.9  percent  ($16.0  billion);  and  cooperatives  providing  related 
services,  2.0  percent  ($1.5  billion). 


Cooperatives’  combined  share  of  marketing  activity  at  the  First  handler  level 
in  1982  was  30  percent.  Their  share  of  purchasing  activity  for  major  farm 
supplies  was  27  percent. 


*** 


Eleven  cooperatives  have  annual  volumes  in  excess  of  $1  billion. 

*** 


Net  margins  for  all  cooperatives  in  1983  were  nearly  $1.1  billion. 

*** 


Memberships  in  farmer  cooperatives  totaled  4.95  million  in  1983,  indicating 
that  many  farmers  belong  to  two  or  more  cooperatives. 

*** 


Membership  per  farmer  cooperative  association  averaged  827  in  1983. 

*** 


Net  worth,  or  member  and  patron  equity,  was  $1 1.5  billion  in  1983. 

*** 
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Member  and  patron  equity  financed  40  percent  of  total  cooperative  assets  in 
1983. 


Cooperatives  that  primarily  market  farm  products  (3,644)  account  for  60.9 
percent  of  all  farmer  cooperatives. 


*** 


Farm  supply  purchasing  cooperatives  (2,207)  account  for  36.9  percent  of  all 
farmer  cooperatives. 


*** 


Service  cooperatives  related  to  agriculture  (134)  account  for  only  2.2 
percent  of  all  farmer  cooperatives. 


*** 


Minnesota  has  670  cooperatives  and  447,443  memberships,  more  than  any 
other  State. 


*  ** 

Iowa  is  the  leading  State  in  combined  marketing,  purchasing,  and  related 
services,  with  a  volume  totaling  nearly  $5.8  billion  or  8.6  percent  of  the 
total. 


The  number  of  cooperatives  handling  grains,  soybeans,  soybean  meal,  and 
oil,  2,271,  is  nearly  five  times  the  number  of  cooperatives  marketing  any 
other  single  commodity. 


*** 

More  cooperatives,  3,226,  handle  fertilizer  than  any  other  single  farm  supply. 


*** 


Petroleum  products  are  the  single  largest  farm  supply  sales  volume  item, 
totaling  $5.4  billion  annually  and  accounting  for  nearly  a  third  of  the  total. 
Feed  and  fertilizer  with  $3.6  billion  and  $2.8  billion,  respectively,  in  annual 
purchasing  volume  are  second  and  third. 

*** 
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Credit 


The  cooperative  Farm  Credit  System  is  owned  by  more  than  a  million 
American  farmers  and  4,000  of  their  marketing,  purchasing,  and  business 
service  cooperatives. 


*** 


In  each  of  the  12  Farm  Credit  districts  in  the  United  States  is  a  Federal  Land 
Bank,  a  Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Bank,  and  a  Bank  for  Cooperatives.  A 
Central  Bank  for  Cooperatives  is  in  Denver,  Colo. 


*** 


The  Federal  Land  Banks  make  long-term  loans  on  farm  real  estate  through 
local  Federal  Land  Bank  Associations.  Farmers  control  these  local 
associations  by  directly  electing  their  boards  of  directors. 

*** 


Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Banks  provide  short-  and  intermediate-term 
loan  funds  to  Production  Credit  Associations  and  other  financing 
institutions. 


*** 


Banks  for  Cooperatives  make  loans  to  farmer  cooperatives  in  their 
respective  districts,  while  the  Central  Bank  for  Cooperatives  participates  in 
larger  loans. 


*** 


Farmers,  ranchers,  and  their  cooperatives  borrowed  $65.9  billion  through 
the  1 2  Farm  Credit  districts  in  the  United  States  during  1 983 —a  decrease  of 
0.09  percent  from  the  $66.5  billion  borrowed  the  previous  year. 

*** 


The  Farm  Credit  banks  and  associations  had  $80.5  billion  in  loans 
outstanding  to  farmers  and  their  cooperatives  on  December  31,  1983,0.2 
percent  more  than  the  $80.4  billion  outstanding  a  year  earlier. 

*** 
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Farm  Credit  loan  funds  are  obtained  through  bond  and  discount  note  sales 
to  investors.  Securities  are  sold  through  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Banks 
Funding  Corporation  in  New  York  City.  The  banks  issued  $90  billion  in 
bonds  and  discount  notes  during  1983,  $15.9  billion  more  than  in  the 
previous  year,  and  had  $72.8  billion  in  bonds  and  notes  outstanding— $200 
million  less  than  a  year  earlier. 


**  * 

On  December  31,  1983,  rural  home  loans  outstanding  totaled  $3.1  billion. 
Aquatic  loans  to  open-seas  fishermen  totaled  $485  million  and  farm-related 
business  loans  totaled  $140.6  million. 

*** 


As  of  December  31 ,  1983,  there  were  462  Federal  Land  Bank  Associations 
throughout  the  United  States  and  the  associated  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  with  662,273  loans  outstanding.  These  associations  made  loans  of  $4.8 
billion  to  their  farmer  members  during  the  year. 


*** 


During  the  year  that  ended  December  31,1 983,  the  403  Production  Credit 
Associations  made  $30.3  billion  in  loans.  A  total  of  340,83 1  borrowers  had 
loans  on  the  books  on  December  31,1 983. 

*** 

Thirteen  Banks  for  Cooperatives  made  loans  of  $29.2  billion  to 
agriculturally  oriented  member  cooperatives  during  1983.  At  the  end  of  the 
year,  3,300  cooperatives  had  loans  outstanding  totaling  $9.3  billion. 


*** 


In  1983,  membership  in  U.S.  credit  unions  was  about  48.5  million,  with  the 
average  credit  union  having  2,000  members. 

*** 


Savings  of  U.S.  credit  union  members  exceed  $90  billion.  Credit  union 
assets  exceed  $100  billion. 


*** 

Credit  union  loans  outstanding  total  more  than  $57  billion. 

*** 
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Rural  Electric  and  Telephone 

In  rural  America,  98.8  percent  of  the  2.4  million  U.S.  farms  enjoy  central 
station  electric  service,  compared  with  10.9  percent  in  1935  when  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  (REA)  was  created  by  executive  order  of  the 
President. 


*** 


REA  finances  2,139  rural  electric  and  telephone  systems—  1 ,244  of  them 
cooperatives— providing  electric  and  telephone  service  to  more  than  36.2 
million  people  in  rural  areas  of  47  States. 

*** 


In  1950,  the  year  in  which  the  first  REA  telephone  loan  was  approved,  U.S. 
census  figures  showed  that  only  38.2  percent  of  the  farms  in  the  United 
States  had  telephone  service.  Today,  an  estimated  96  percent  of  the 
Nation’s  farms  have  telephone  service,  and  about  99  percent  of  this  service 
is  dial. 


*** 


Rural  electric  and  telephone  facilities  financed  by  REA  are  in  2,600  of  the 
Nation’s  3,100  counties. 


*** 


Rural  utilities  stimulate  economic  development  of  rural  areas.  An  estimated 
80,000  jobs  were  created  in  rural  areas  in  1982  as  a  result  of  more  than 
1,300  job-related  projects  assisted  by  REA  borrowers. 

*** 


Nearly  900,000  jobs  have  been  created  since  1961  for  local  persons  through 
rural  areas  development  activities  of  telephone  and  electric  systems.  Most 
of  the  systems  were  cooperatives  financed  by  REA. 

*** 


About  half  of  the  total  electrified  farms  in  the  United  States  obtain  power 
from  cooperatives  financed  by  REA. 


*** 
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In  1983,  the  Rural  Telephone  Bank  (RTB)  made  55  loans  for  a  total  of 
$152.3  million. 


*** 


Since  the  telephone  program  began  in  1949,  REA  and  RTB  have  financed 
773  commercial  telephone  systems,  256  cooperatives,  and  4  other  public 
bodies  through  loans  totaling  $7.1  billion.  These  systems  provide  new  or 
improved  all-dial  telephone  service  to  5.2  million  rural  subscribers. 


*** 


Of  the  $17.4  billion  loaned  to  rural  electric  systems  by  REA  since  1935, 
about  79  percent  was  for  distribution  purposes  and  21  percent  for  power 
supply  purposes.  An  additional  $33  billion  in  loans  has  been  guaranteed  by 
REA  for  power  supply  facilities.  Of  the  total  loans,  98  percent  has  gone  to 
consumer-owned  electric  cooperatives. 

*** 


REA-financed  cooperatives  serve  the  hard-to-reach  areas.  Although  electric 
systems  financed  by  REA  operate  about  half  of  the  electric  distribution  lines 
in  the  United  States,  they  serve  only  10  percent  of  the  Nation’s  consumers. 


*** 


In  1982,  rural  electric  systems— most  of  them  cooperatives  financed  by 
REA-added  271,158  new  consumers. 

*** 


The  typical  REA  electric  borrower  today  is  a  consumer-owned,  locally 
managed  cooperative,  about  44  years  old,  having  1,856  miles  of  line,  and 
serving  6,755  consumers  in  portions  of  3  counties. 


*** 


In  1983,  REA-financed  telephone  systems  — 256  of  them  cooperatives  — 
received  loans  to  add  125,475  new  subscribers  to  their  lines. 


*** 
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In  1983,  rural  electric  systems— mostly  cooperatives— sold  about  155  billion 
kilowatt-hours  of  electricity  to  their  more  than  31  million  consumer 
members. 


*** 


As  of  January  1,  1983,  more  than  $50.4  billion  had  been  invested  in  local 
rural  electric  facilities  and  $7.1  billion  had  been  invested  in  rural  telephone 
facilities  by  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration. 


Set  up  in  1969  by  its  member-owner  cooperatives,  National  Rural  Utilities 
Cooperative  Finance  Corporation  provides  loans  to  member  rural  electric 
systems  as  a  supplement  to  loans  by  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration. 


*** 


To  date,  936  rural  electric  systems  that  serve  some  8  million  meters  in  46 
States  have  become  members  of  National  Rural  Utilities  Cooperative 
Finance  Corporation,  a  nonprofit  financing  organization. 


*** 


National  Rural  Utilities  Cooperative  Finance  Corporation  is  a  full-service 
financing  institution,  offering  its  member  rural  electric  systems  a  variety  of 
loan  and  investment  programs  and  related  financing  services  to  assist  them 
in  meeting  their  credit  and  cash  needs. 

*** 


On  April  30,  1984,  National  Rural  Utilities  Cooperative  Finance 
Corporation  had  loans  outstanding  to  its  members  totaling  $2.7  billion  and 
guarantees  outstanding  of  $2  billion. 


*** 


In  1983,  REA  loans  for  electric  facilities  amounted  to  $790.9  million,  and 
loans  guaranteed  by  REA  amounted  to  $2.4  billion. 

*** 
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In  1983,  REA  telephone  loans  amounted  to  $219.7  million.  An  additional 
$152.3  million  was  loaned  by  the  Rural  Telephone  Bank. 


*** 


During  1983,  REA  electric  loans  provided  for  constructing  22,857  miles  of 
line  to  serve  271,158  consumers. 


*** 


Over  a  48-year  period,  rural  electric  associations  have  obtained  more  than 
$50.4  billion  from  REA  through  loans  and  guarantees,  and  only  $44,000 
has  been  lost  in  writeoffs  during  that  time.  No  losses  are  attributable  to 
telephone  systems,  1,033  of  which  received  $7.1  billion  in  loans  during  the 
past  34  years  from  REA  and  the  Rural  Telephone  Bank. 

*** 


Rural  electric  systems— 988  of  them  cooperatives  financed  by  REA  — 
provide  electric  service  to  more  than  31  million  people  in  rural  areas  of  46 
States. 


*** 


Rural  telephone  systems  — 256  of  them  cooperatives  financed  by  REA  — 
provide  telephone  service  to  5.2  million  subscribers  in  rural  areas  of  46 
States. 
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U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Agricultural  Cooperative  Service 

Agricultural  Cooperative  Service  (ACS)  provides  research, 
management,  and  educational  assistance  to  cooperatives  to 
strengthen  the  economic  position  of  farmers  and  other  rural  resi¬ 
dents.  It  works  directly  with  cooperative  leaders  and  Federal  and 
State  agencies  to  improve  organization,  leadership,  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  cooperatives  and  to  give  guidance  to  further  development. 

The  agency  (1)  helps  farmers  and  other  rural  residents  develop 
cooperatives  to  obtain  supplies  and  services  at  lower  cost  and  to 
get  better  prices  for  products  they  sell;  (2)  advises  rural  residents 
on  developing  existing  resources  through  cooperative  action  to 
enhance  rural  living;  (3)  helps  cooperatives  improve  services  and 
operating  efficiency;  (4)  informs  members,  directors,  employees, 
and  the  public  on  how  cooperatives  work  and  benefit  their  mem¬ 
bers  and  their  communities;  and  (5)  encourages  international 
cooperative  programs. 

ACS  publishes  research  and  educational  materials  and  issues 
Fanner  Cooperatives  magazine.  All  programs  and  activities  are 
conducted  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis,  without  regard  to  race, 
creed,  color,  sex,  or  national  origin. 
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Cooperatives 

Distinctive  Business 

Corporations 

A  Slide  Presentation  Script 


by  C.  H.  Kirkman,  Jr. 


This  publication  tells  you  about  cooperatives  as 
distinctive  business  corporations  in  our  American 
private  enterprise  system.  It  also  gives  some  ad¬ 
vantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  various  types  of 
business  firms  most  commonly  found  doing  business 
in  the  United  States. 

Persons  using  this  guide  for  studying  business 
organizations  or  for  an  illustrated  talk  may  wish  to 
modify  it  to  reflect  local  community  situations. 

This  publication  will  help  teachers,  extension 
agents,  and  others  explain  business  organizations  to 
youth  studying  this  subject.  The  story  it  tells  will 
be  more  effective  if  speakers  convert  the  written 
material  into  their  own  words. 

The  art  work  and  captions  used  throughout  the 
script  are  developed  as  a  slide  series.1 

While  this  material  is  for  use  by  two  youths,  it 
can  be  given  by  one  person,  by  a  teacher  in  a  class¬ 
room,  or  by  a  leader  in  a  training  session. 

The  text  may  be  adapted  to  cooperative,  civic, 
church,  or  other  type  meetings.  It  assumes  that 
persons  giving  the  talk  or  training  will  have  visited 
different  kinds  of  business  firms  and  talked  with 


1  You  may  obtain  35 -millimeter  color  slides  of  this  presentation  from 
American  Institute  of  Cooperation,  Suite  508,  1800  Massachusetts  Ave., 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036,  for  $12.00. 


managers  about  the  way  they  do  business.  Youth 
should  consult  with  teachers,  parents,  or  other  lead¬ 
ers  who  can  help  with  visiting  plans. 

Some  questions  to  ask  during  the  visits  may  be: 

How  does  your  firm  serve  families  in  our  com¬ 
munity? 

Who  owns  this  business? 

Who  selected  you  as  manager? 

What  does  a  manager  do? 

Does  this  firm  have  directors?  If  so,  how  are 
they  selected? 

Does  it  have  stockholders?  Do  the  stockholders 
vote?  If  so,  how  do  they  vote  on  directors? 

From  what  types  of  business  firms  (individual, 
partnership,  or  corporation)  does  your  firm  buy 
supplies  or  secure  services? 

Who  buys  what  you  have  to  sell? 

Is  this  business  firm  a  member  of  any  cooperative 
corporation? 

How  are  profits  you  make  or  savings  you  realize 
divided? 

Under  what  laws  does  this  firm  operate? 

You  may,  of  course,  think  of  other  questions  you 
will  want  to  ask. 

When  the  speakers  or  instructors  have  become 
familiar  with  business  firms  in  their  area,  they  can 
incorporate  their  information  into  the  material  in 
this  publication. 

Many  instructors  like  to  use  a  boy-girl  team  for 
a  program  of  this  nature.  Where  the  names  of  Ken 
and  Betty  are  used  in  this  publication,  the  actual 
names  would  be  substituted. 

Suggested  Narration: 

Ken: 

My  name  is  Ken  Stone  and  my  teammate  is  Betty 
King.2 


2  Ken  Stone  and  Betty  King  are  fictitious  names.  Any  resem¬ 
blance  to  persons  is  coincidental. 


We  are  from  the  (class,  club,  chapter,  association). 


(SLIDE  1) 


Our  group  is  interested  in  the  ways  people  do 
business.  Our  families  buy,  sell,  trade,  borrow,  in¬ 
sure,  or  conduct  other  business  transactions  with 
many  business  firms.  We  notice  some  of  these  firms 
with  one  man’s  name  and  some  with  two  or  more 
names.  Others  have  long  names. 

(SLIDE  2) 


Many  business  firms  use  special  names  that  tell 
something  about  the  nature  of  their  business  oper¬ 
ation.  Some  of  these  business  names  include  such 
words  as  “corporation,”  “company,”  “incorporated.” 
Some  include  the  word  “cooperative.” 

We  asked  our  teacher  (or  extension  leader  or 
other  adult  leader)  about  the  likenesses  and  dif¬ 
ferences  between  types  of  business  firms.  He  en¬ 
couraged  us  to  find  out  how  different  types  of  firms 
operate,  and  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of 
each. 

Betty,  would  you  tell  how  we  secured  more  in¬ 
formation? 

Betty: 

(SLIDE  3) 


Each  member  in  our  class  told  about  a  business 
firm  with  which  he  or  she  was  acquainted.  Individ¬ 
ually  we  talked  with  our  parents  and  our  neighbors 
and  asked  them  questions  about  the  business  firm 
where  they  worked. 

Some  worked  for  themselves.  Others  had  a  part¬ 
ner.  Many  worked  for  a  big  store  or  plant  called  a 
corporation.  Several  parents  invested  money  in 


stock  in  a  corporation  to  make  money.  Others 
owned  an  interest  in  a  corporation  to  get  service. 

(SLIDE  4) 


Some  class  members  read  circulars  or  newspaper 
stories.  Our  teacher  (leader)  helped  us  to  get  other 
facts.  He  arranged  for  our  class  (club)  to  visit 
several  business  firms.  We  asked  the  managers  how 
they  were  run. 

We  want  to  tell  you  more  about  the  business 
firms  we  visited.  Ken,  would  you  tell  us  about  the 
persons  who  work  for  themselves? 

Ken: 


(SLIDE  5) 


People  who  work  for  themselves  are  individual 
businessmen.  They  own  their  own  business  oper¬ 
ation.  These  operations  are  called  individually- 
owned  business  firms.  They  are  the  most  common 
type  of  business  operation.  Nearly  everyone  we  in¬ 
terviewed  could  tell  us  about  stores,  service  sta¬ 
tions,  sawmills,  restaurants,  and  other  business  firms 
owned  and  run  by  one  person. 

Most  farms  are  actually  individually  owned  and 
operated  business  firms. 

In  an  individually-owned  business  firm,  one  per¬ 
son  is  the  owner.  He  puts  in  his  own  money  or 
what  he  has  borrowed.  He  makes  the  decisions. 
Often  he  does  a  large  part  or  all  the  work.  However, 
he  may  hire  others  to  help  him. 

(SLIDE  6) 


greater  freedom 
rj  profits  belong  to  owner 


Some  advantages  of  individually-owned  business 
firms  are: 

•  Greater  freedom  to  start  and  operate  as  the 
owner  wishes  because  he  makes  the  decisions. 

•  All  profits  belong  to  the  owner. 
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(SLIDE  7) 
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hard  to  raise 
money 

owner  takes 
all  risk 

difficult  to 
transfer 


Some  disadvantages  are: 

•  Sometimes  need  more  money  than  the  owner 
can  raise. 

•  Owner  takes  all  risks,  pays  all  losses,  and  as¬ 
sumes  all  liabilities. 

•  Sometimes  difficult  to  find  someone  to  take 
over  when  the  owner  retires  or  dies. 

Betty,  tell  us  about  business  firms  operated  by 
two  or  more  people. 


Betty: 


(SLIDE  8) 


Business  firms  operated  by  two  or  more  people 
as  co-owners  are  called  partnerships.  Two  or  more 
people  become  partners  because  they  can  do  better 
by  working  together  than  one  could  do  working 
alone. 

Often  partners  put  together  equal  amounts  of 
capital  and  other  resources  to  expand  business  op¬ 
erations.  Or  perhaps  one  partner  contributes  money 
while  the  second  partner  devotes  time  and  labor  to 
the  partnership.  Sometimes  an  individual  business¬ 
man  is  getting  older  and  wants  to  be  less  active.  He 
may  take  as  partner  a  younger  man  eager  to  learn 
a  business  and  get  started  in  it.  Father-son  partner¬ 
ships  in  farming  are  a  good  example  of  such  a  form 
of  business. 

Some  partnership  examples  we  found  included 
law  firms,  doctors  sharing  offices,  and  father  and 
son  arrangements.  Most  partnerships  have  written 
agreements  that  spell  out  just  what  each  partner 
does.  The  partnership  agreement,  whether  written 
or  oral,  also  tells  how  decisions  are  made  and  how 
profits  or  losses  are  divided. 

(SLIDE  9) 
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Some  advantages  of  partnerships  are: 

•  A  degree  of  freedom  is  maintained  while  in¬ 
creasing  the  size  of  business  operation. 

•  New  management  skills  may  be  acquired. 

•  All  profits  belong  to  the  partner  owners. 

(SLIDE  10) 
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Some  disadvantages  are: 

•  If  one  partner  makes  a  mistake  that  costs  the 
business  money,  all  the  partners  lose. 

•  Each  partner  is  personally  responsible  for  all 
debts  of  the  partnership. 

•  When  one  partner  dies  or  retires,  or  a  new 
partner  wishes  to  buy  into  the  firm,  the  other 
partner (s)  must  make  a  settlement  and  orga¬ 
nize  a  new  partnership. 

Ken,  tell  us  about  business  firms  that  many  peo¬ 
ple  may  own. 
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Ken: 


(SLIDE  11) 


When  a  group  of  people  is  given  the  right  by  law 
to  act  as  a  single  person,  the  group  is  called  a  cor¬ 
poration.  In  effect,  this  makes  a  corporation  an 
artificial  person. 

We  found  two  kinds  of  business  corporations  .  .  . 
ordinary  corporations  and  cooperative  corporations. 
Both  kinds  of  corporations  have  many  traits  in  com¬ 
mon. 

We  learned  that  a  group  of  people  wishing  to 
form  a  corporation  must  secure  permission  from 
the  Government,  usually  the  State  Government. 
Evidence  of  this  permission  is  sometimes  called  a 
charter;  more  often  it  is  called  articles  of  incorpora¬ 
tion.  It  states  in  broad  terms  the  objectives  for 
10  which  the  corporation  was  formed. 


(SLIDE  12) 


When  the  organizing  group  is  granted  a  charter 
it  is  said  to  be  incorporated.  At  this  point  the  orga¬ 
nizing  owners  of  the  new  corporation  draw  up  a 
legal  document  called  bylaws.  The  bylaws  tell  how 
the  corporation  is  going  to  be  operated  to  achieve 
the  objectives  stated  in  the  charter  (articles  of  in¬ 
corporation). 

(SLIDE  13) 
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When  there  are  many  owners,  someone  must  be 
chosen  to  run  the  corporation.  The  many  owners 
select  a  smaller  number  of  people  called  a  board 
of  directors.  The  directors  decide  on  policy  to 
guide  the  corporation  in  achieving  its  objectives. 
The  directors  also  employ  a  manager  and  define 
his  duties. 


(SLIDE  14) 


The  manager  is  responsible  for  the  firm’s  day-to- 
day  operation  and  for  employing  others  he  needs 
to  help  him.  He  keeps  the  board  of  directors  in¬ 
formed  about  the  corporation’s  operations. 

Betty,  would  you  tell  us  about  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  corporations? 

Betty: 


(SLIDE  15) 


Corporation  advantages  include: 

•  Many  owners  make  it  possible  to  get  large 
sums  of  money  in  one  business  firm.  People 
put  money  into  a  corporation  by  buying 
shares  of  stock.  (These  stock  certificates  show 
ownership.)  Some  large  department  stores, 
chain  grocery  stores,  banks,  farm  supply 
stores,  or  other  well  known  business  firms  in 
the  community  may  have  thousands  of  owners. 

•  In  a  corporation,  business  transactions  are  not 
interrupted  with  changes  in  ownership  or  staff. 
This  is  called  unbroken  life.  You  will  recall 
an  individually-owned  or  partnership  business 
firm  has  to  be  settled,  closed,  or  started  anew 
with  any  change  of  ownership. 

•  Also,  if  an  incorporated  business  firm  fails, 
in  most  cases,  the  owners  lose  only  what  they 
put  into  the  corporation  when  they  bought 
stock.  This  is  called  limited  risk.  In  contrast, 
you  will  recall  that  owners  of  individually- 
owned  and  partnership  firms  are  individually 
responsible  for  any  and  all  debts  of  the  firm. 

(SLIDE  16) 
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Some  disadvantages  of  corporations: 

•  Stockholders  are  limited  in  decision  making. 
They  can  exercise  only  voting  rights.  Contrast 
this  situation  with  individual  and  partnership 
firms  where  the  owners  make  their  own  deci¬ 
sions  concerning  operations. 

•  Legal  processes  involved  in  organizing  and 
operating  a  corporation  may  become  time  con¬ 
suming,  expensive,  and  tedious. 

•  Stockholders,  customers,  or  member  patrons 
may  feel  corporate  services  become  impersonal 
as  the  organization  grows  in  size.  Merger,  affil¬ 
iation,  or  centralization  of  two  or  more  corpo¬ 
rations  may  remove  the  manager  so  far  from 
customers  or  members  that  they  may  never 
meet  him  personally.  You  will  remember  indi¬ 
vidual  and  partnership  firms’  owners  often 
perform  much  of  the  service  themselves  where 
they  come  in  closer  contact  with  their 
customers. 

Ken,  what  are  the  features  of  an  ordinary  corpo¬ 
ration? 

Ken: 

(SLIDE  17) 
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People  invest  their  money  in  an  ordinary  corpo¬ 
ration  to  make  a  profit  from  selling  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices  to  other  people.  When  investors  buy  ordinary 
corporation  stock  they  are  called  stockholders. 

Any  profits  made  belong  to  the  stockholders  in 
proportion  to  the  shares  of  stock  they  own.  These 
profit  payments  are  called  dividends.  Normally 
stockholders  get  this  return  for  the  use  of  their 
money  without  having  to  do  anything  besides  buy 
the  stock. 

Stockholders  in  ordinary  corporations  may  have 
as  many  votes  as  they  own  shares  of  voting  stock. 
They  use  these  votes  to  elect  the  directors  at  the 
annual  stockholders’  meeting. 

Betty,  are  cooperative  corporations  like  ordinary 
corporations? 

Betty: 


Yes,  in  many  ways.  We  learned  that  a  cooperative 
corporation  is  like  an  ordinary  corporation  in  the 
advantages  it  has  over  individual  and  partnership 
firms.  A  large  number  of  people  may  join  together 
in  order  to  form  a  large  business.  A  cooperative 
corporation  can  keep  on  doing  business  while  the 
ownership  changes.  The  owners  usually  are  liable 
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only  for  debts  of  the  firm  up  to  the  amount  of  the 
money  they  have  invested. 


(SLIDE  19) 


A  cooperative  corporation  also  gets  its  charter 
under  a  State  law.  However,  this  law  usually  is 
different  from  the  one  for  the  other  kind  of  corpo¬ 
ration.  and  is  designed  specifically  for  cooperatives. 
Churches,  lodges,  colleges,  and  many  other  organi¬ 
zations  are  also  corporations,  but  are  organized  for 
other  purposes,  not  to  conduct  business  activities. 

The  cooperative  corporation,  however,  has  certain 
distinctive  features.  Its  owners  not  only  invest  their 
money,  but  they  also  agree  to  use  the  cooperatives’ 
services. 


(SLIDE  20) 


Cooperative  owners  are  called  members,  member- 
patrons,  or  member-users.  They  may  use  their  co¬ 
operative  to  sell  their  products;  to  obtain  their  sup¬ 
plies,  such  as  feed,  fertilizer,  insecticides;  or  to  pro¬ 
vide  needed  services. 

So  the  purpose  of  a  cooperative  corporation  is 
to  serve  the  member-users.  Usually  the  success  of 
a  cooperative  is  directly  related  to  the  amount  of 
business  it  does  for  members  or  the  services  it 
provides. 

(SLIDE  21) 


Ken,  this  distinctive  relationship  between  co¬ 
operatives  and  their  members  is  associated  with 
three  widely  recognized  basic  cooperative  charac¬ 
teristics.  Will  you  explain  the  first  one? 

Ken: 

(SLIDE  22) 


The  first  characteristic  is  democratic  control — 
that  is,  control  by  the  members  using  the  coopera¬ 
tive  corporation. 

Member-users  of  a  cooperative  corporation  in 
most  instances  have  one  vote  no  matter  how  much 
money  they  may  invest  in  stock  or  how  much  they 
may  patronize,  that  is,  use  the  organization. 

Sometimes  members  vote  according  to  how  much 
business  they  do  with  the  cooperative — by  hundred 
pounds  of  milk  or  cartons  of  fruit  marketed,  for 
example. 

They  vote  to  elect  the  board  of  directors  at  the 
annual  membership  meeting.  This  gives  members 
a  voice  in  controlling  the  business  firm  they  own 
and  use,  since  the  directors  represent  the  members. 
The  directors  decide  policy  and  hire  a  manager  as 
in  an  ordinary  corporation. 

Betty: 

(SLIDE  23) 


Operation  at  cost 


The  second  distinguishing  cooperative  character¬ 
istic  stresses  operation  at  cost.  Any  net  margin  made 
after  paying  expenses  belongs  to  the  members.  The 
cooperative  corporation  bylaws  usually  include  a 
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provision  for  return  of  the  net  margin  to  its  member- 
users.  It  is  divided  among  the  member-users  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  amount  of  business  each  does  with  his 
cooperative. 

When  the  net  margin  is  returned  to  member- 
users  it  is  known  as  a  patronage  refund. 

Ken: 

(SLIDE  24) 


The  third  basic  cooperative  characteristic  relates 
to  limited  returns  on  money  members  invest  in  their 
cooperative. 

In  most  States  dividend  payments  members  may 
receive  for  capital  invested  in  their  cooperative  is 
limited  to  8  percent  or  less.  Restriction  on  invest¬ 
ment  returns  discourages  persons  taking  advantage 
of  or  getting  control  of  cooperatives  for  their  own 
personal  gain.  Many  cooperatives  pay  no  interest 
on  member  capital. 
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These  three  basic  characteristics — democratic 
member-user  control,  operation  at  cost,  and  limited 
returns  on  invested  member  capital — distinguish 
cooperative  corporations  from  ordinary  corpora¬ 
tions. 

Betty: 


(SLIDE  26) 


Cooperatives,  individuals,  partners 
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We  found  cooperative  business  corporations,  in¬ 
dividual  business  firms,  partnerships,  and  ordinary 
corporations  all  have  an  important  role  in  our  mar¬ 
ket  economy  to  produce  for  today's  volume  markets. 
Co-ops  help  find  better  markets  for  products  at  the 
best  possible  price  and  get  the  kind  and  quality  of 
supplies  and/or  services  needed  as  reasonably  as 
possible. 

People  in  nearly  all  fields  of  business  endeavor — 
electric,  farm  supply  and  marketing,  credit,  health, 
housing,  insurance,  irrigation,  crafts,  news  service, 
recreation,  automobile  safety,  telephone,  and  many 
others — organize  cooperatives  to  strengthen  their 
economic  position.  Many  times  employees  of  ordi¬ 
nary  corporations  will  form  credit  units  (a  form  of 
cooperative)  to  serve  themselves. 

(SLIDE  27) 


The  cooperative  process  provides  the  farmer,  the 
small  and  large  businessman,  and  others  a  means 
of  preserving  independence. 
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(SLIDE  28) 


Their  cooperatives  employ  highly  qualified  and 
experienced  people  for  the  many  technical  and  com¬ 
plex  tasks  involved  in  marketing,  processing,  pur¬ 
chasing,  and  transacting  other  business. 

(SLIDE  29) 


As  the  cooperative  business  corporations  grow, 
employ  additional  help,  and  build  new  facilities, 
they  create  more  income. 
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(SLIDE  30) 


This  added  income  expands  the  business  com¬ 
munity,  improves  and  builds  homes,  and  supports 
and  maintains  community  affairs  and  projects. 


(SLIDE  31) 
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Cooperative  corporations  offer  the  opportunity 
for  members  and  their  communities  to  adjust  to 
changing  economic  and  social  conditions. 
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Ken: 


(SLIDE  32) 


We  learned  cooperatives  and  ordinary  business 
corporations  often  band  together  with  individually- 
owned  and  partnership  firms  to  promote  better  busi¬ 
ness  methods,  exchange  ideas,  conduct  advertising 
campaigns,  and  help  one  another  in  other  ways. 

Cooperative  business  corporations  best  serve  by 
enabling  people  to  add  to  their  income,  reduce  ex¬ 
pense,  or  get  better  service.  In  these  ways  coopera¬ 
tives  actually  serve  the  entire  community — directly 
or  indirectly. 
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Farmer  Cooperative  Publications.  CIR  4 

Cooperatives  in  Agribusiness.  CIR  5 

Understanding  Your  Cooperative.  CIR  6 

Is  There  a  Co-op  in  Your  Future?  CIR  10 

What  Are  Cooperatives?  CIR  1 1  (Also  in  Spanish) 

Members  Make  Co-ops  Go.  CIR  12  (Also  in  Spanish) 

Using  Co-op  Members’  Money.  CIR  1 3 

What  Co-op  Directors  Do.  CIR  14  (Also  in  Spanish) 

Measuring  Co-op  Directors.  CIR  15  (Also  in  Spanish) 

Manager  Holds  Important  Key  to  Co-op  Success.  CIR  16 
(Also  in  Spanish) 

Employees  Help  Co-ops  Serve.  CIR  17 
Guidelines  Co-op  Employees  Need.  CIR  18 
Bookkeeping  Forms  Your  Co-op  Needs.  CIR  19 
Guides  to  Co-op  Bookkeeping.  CIR  20 
Advising  People  About  Cooperatives.  PA  1147 
For  copies,  write: 

Economics,  Statistics,  and  Cooperatives  Service 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  D.C.  20250 

Cooperative  Information  Report  3  August  1978 

(Formerly  FCS  Information  65) 


COOPERATIVE  PROGRAM 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Economics,  Statistics,  and  Cooperatives  Service 


The  Cooperative  Program  of  ESCS  provides  research,  manage¬ 
ment,  and  educational  assistance  to  cooperatives  to  strengthen 
the  economic  position  of  farmers  and  other  rural  residents.  It 
works  directly  with  cooperative  leaders  and  Federal  and  State 
agencies  to  improve  organization,  leadership,  and  operation  of 
cooperatives  and  to  give  guidance  to  further  development. 

The  Program  (1)  helps  farmers  and  other  rural  residents  obtain 
supplies  and  services  at  lower  cost  and  to  get  better  prices  for 
products  they  sell;  (2)  advises  rural  residents  on  developing 
existing  resources  through  cooperative  action  to  enhance  rural 
living;  (3)  helps  cooperatives  improve  services  and  operating 
efficiency;  (4)  informs  members,  directors,  employees,  and  the 
public  on  how  cooperatives  work  and  benefit  their  members  and 
their  communities;  and  (5)  encourages  international  cooperative 
programs. 

The  Program  publishes  research  and  education  materials  and 
issues  Farmer  Cooperatives.  All  programs  and  activities  are 
conducted  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis,  without  regard  to  race, 
creed,  color,  sec,  or  national  origin. 
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THE  COOPERATIVE  PROGRAM 
Economics,  Statistics,  and  Cooperatives  Service 
What  It  Does— How  It  Works 


The-Cooperative  Program  of  Economics,  Statistics,  and  Cooperatives 
Service  serves  the  heart  of  American  agriculture  by  devoting  its  total  effort 
to  preserving  and  improving  the  family  farm.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  a  longstanding  and  clear  public  mandate  to  foster  and 
support  this  institution  as  the  means  by  which  the  Nation’s  food  and  fiber  are 
produced. 

Family  farmers  use  the  cooperative  form  of  business  to  increase  their  income 
and  enhance  their  quality  of  living.  They  use  cooperatives  as  extensions  of 
their  farm  businesses  to  jointly  purchase  production  supplies,  process  and 
market  products,  and  perform  related  services.  By  working  together  for 
mutual  benefit,  they  are  able  to  reduce  costs  and  obtain  greater  returns  at  the 
marketplace.  They  are  able  to  provide  Americans  with  the  world’s  most 
plentiful,  highest  quality,  and  least  costly  food. 

The  Cooperative  Program  has  several  major  thrusts  to  help  make  family 
farmers’  cooperative  businesses  competitive  and  efficient. 

Technical  Assistance 

Technical  assistance  is  provided  in  response  to  specific  problems.  Requests 
may  come  from  a  few  farmers  directly  or  from  local  and  regional  cooperative 
boards  representing  hundreds  or  sometimes  thousands  of  farmers.  Help  is 
given  on  business  organization  and  relationships  of  the  cooperative  to  other 
businesses  and  institutions.  Work  involves  determining  the  feasibility  of  new 
facilities.  Advice  may  be  given  on  the  merits  of  merging  organizations  or 
forming  new  ones.  Technical  studies  cover  the  full  range  of  decisionmaking 
found  in  a  cooperative  business  enterprise.  The  agency  is  prepared  to  build 
any  one  link  in  the  farm  economic  system  or  to  design  an  entirely  new 
system. 


Technical  assistance  is  largely  designed  to  specifically  benefit  the  requesting 
group.  However,  the  results  often  provide  guidance  in  developing  business 
strategy  for  all  cooperatives. 

Applied  Research 

Applied  research  is  conducted  to  acquire  and  maintain  the  base  of 
information  necessary  to  give  farmers  relevant  and  expert  assistance 
pertaining  to  their  cooperatives.  Studies  concentrate  on  financial, 
organizational,  legal,  social,  and  economic  aspects  of  cooperative  activity. 
Concerted  effort  is  made  to  ensure  that  research  has  direct  application  to 
cooperatives’  current  and  emerging  requirements  to  serve  the  family  farm 
most  effectively. 

Statistical  Data 

Statistical  data  are  collected  to  detect  changes  in  structure,  operations,  and 
growth  trends.  Data  help  indentify  and  support  applied  research  and 
technical  assistance  activities.  Additionally,  this  information  is  extensively 
used  by  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  Government  in  formulating 
agricultural  policy. 

Information  and  Education 

A  distinct  information  mission  is  clearly  stated  in  the  Cooperative 
Marketing  Act  of  1962  which  charges  USDA  “to  promote  the  knowledge  of 
cooperative  principles  and  practices  and  to  cooperate,  in  promoting  such 
knowledge,  with  educational  and  marketing  agencies,  cooperative 
associations,  and  others.”  This  information  mission  is  accomplished  by  the 
agency  serving  as  a  central  storehouse  of  data  about  farmer  cooperatives  in 
the  United  States.  The  mission  is  communicated  through  a  variety  of 
publications  developed  to  convey  the  basic  principles  of  cooperation  and  the 
key  organizational  and  management  elements  required  for  successful 
cooperative  effort.  A  monthly  magazine.  Farmer  Cooperatives ,  is  published 
to  report  significant  achievements  by  cooperatives,  the  most  advanced 
thinking  of  cooperative  leaders,  and  highlights  of  agency  technical  assistance 
and  research  activities. 

Guiding  Principles 

Guiding  principles  for  Cooperative  Programs  efforts  center  on  providing 
immediate  response  and  leadership  in  the  changing  economic  environment 
in  which  family  farmers  operate.  Specialists  are  prepared  to  work  with  the 
most  sophisticated  farmers  of  those  with  limited  resources  and  management 
skills. 
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The  Cooperative  Program  of  the  agency  is  organized  into  three  divisions 
marketing  and  purchasing,  management,  and  cooperative  development. 
These  divisions  are  prepared  to  commit  one  specialist  or  a  substantial  team 
to  projects.  They  may  tackle  a  project  alone  or  work  with  other  State  and 
Federal  agencies,  universities,  or  with  one  or  a  group  of  cooperatives. 
Because  of  their  versatility  and  flexibility,  the  divisions  serves  as  the  national 
focal  point  of  activity  about  farmer  cooperatives. 

Over  the  years,  Cooperative  Program  activities  have  been  wide-ranging  and 
complex.  Yet  its  fundamental  purpose  remains  simple:  To  help  farmers  help 
themselves. 
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Farmer  Cooperative 
Publications 

NUMERICAL  SERIES 
AND  DESCRIPTION 


Limited  numbers  of  copies  of  most  publications  are  available  free.  A  few 
publications  that  are  expensive  to  produce  are  for  sale  at  cost.  Negative  or 
positive  film  can  be  made  available  if  requesting  organizations  have  need  of 
and  wish  to  print  large  quantities. 

Direct  publications  request  to  Economics,  Statistics,  and  Cooperatives 
Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C.  20250. 

COOPERATIVE  INFORMATION  REPORTS 

1  FARMER  COOPERATIVES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Available  only  in  the  following  sections: 

Section  1  —  COOPERATIVE  PRINCIPLES  AND  LEGAL 
FOUNDATIONS.  1977.  32  pp. 

Gives  identifying  characteristics  of  farmer  cooperatives  and  the 
many  documents  and  organizations  responsible  for  their  origins 
and  progress. 

Section  2  —  AGRICULTURAL  COOPERATIVES:  PIONEER 
TO  MODERN.  1977.  46  pp. 

History  of  cooperative  activities  from  1810  to  the  modern  day. 
Covers  cooperative  experimentation;  encouragement  by  farm 
organizations;  expansion  in  commodity  marketing;  adoption  of 
sound  business  practices,  and  how  they  adjusted  to  change. 

Section  4  —  COOPERATIVE  DEVELOPMENT  IN  RURAL 
AREAS.  1978.  34  pp. 

Describes  recently  formed  cooperatives.  Shows  examples  of 
cooperatives  formed  both  by  high-resource  and  low-resource 
farmers  by  commodity. 
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Section  5  ORGANIZATIONS  SERVING  COOPER¬ 
ATIVES.  1978.  40  pp. 


Gives  a  capsulized  description  of  the  various  national  and  State 
trade  and  service  organizations  and  how  each  serves  in  assisting 
cooperatives. 

Section  12  —  COOPERATIVE  TRANSPORTATION  AND 
DISTRIBUTION.  1978.  28  pp. 

Evaluates  the  importance  of  total  physical  distribution  in  a  farm 
marketing  or  supply  cooperative.  This  involves  the  managing  of 
products  or  materials  to  or  from  cooperatives.  Included  are 
transportation,  warehousing  or  storage,  order  processing, 
inventory  management,  materials  handling,  packaging,  as  well  as 
finished  products. 

Section  13  —  FRUIT,  VEGETABLE  AND  NUT  COOPER¬ 
ATIVES.  1978.  58  pp. 

Tells  of  the  important  part  cooperatives  play  in  marketing  these 
products.  Describes  the  two  main  functions  these  cooperatives 
perform:  marketing  products  in  fresh  or  processed  form  and 
bargaining  for  terms  of  trade.  Also  lists  services  such  as 
production,  quality  and  marketing  information  to  members. 

Section  14  —  LIVESTOCK  AND  WOOL  COOPERATIVES. 
1979.  32  pp. 

Gives  a  brief  history  of  the  livestock  and  wool  cooperatives  in 
the  United  States.  Also  reports  overall  statistics  for  the  present 
livestock  and  wool  cooperatives  in  accounting  for  farmers'  cash 
receipts. 

Section  15  —  GRAIN  COOPERATIVES.  1979.  pp. 

Discussses  cooperative  marketing  of  all  types  of  food  and  feed 
grains,  except  for  rice  and  dry  beans  and  peas,  which  are  cov¬ 
ered  in  other  sections.  Gives  a  picture  of  the  number  of  cooper¬ 
atives  engaged  in  marketing,  handling,  or  processing  grain  and 
soybeans.  Includes  an  early  history  of  country  elevators. 

(Subsequent  sections  will  appear  as  printed.) 

COOPERATIVE  FACTS.  Revised  1978.  20  pp. 

A  compilation  of  facts  relating  to  founding  of  cooperatives  from 
both  a  historical  and  general  standpoint. 


3  COOPERATIVES  —  DISTINCTIVE  BUSINESS  COR¬ 
PORATIONS.  C.H.  Kirkman,  Jr.  Revised  1978.  28  pp. 

Pictures  cooperatives  as  distinctive  business  corporations  in  the 
American  private  enterprise  system.  Tells  both  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  various  businesses  doing  business  in  the  United 
States. 

4  FARMER  COOPERATIVE  PUBLICATIONS.  Revised  1979. 
Lists  available  publications  by  subject,  number,  and  series. 

5  COOPERATIVES  IN  AGRIBUSINESS.  Revised  1978.  60  pp. 

Contains  basic  cooperative  background  for  high  schools  and 
junior  colleges,  explaining  what  a  cooperative  is  —  organization, 
financing,  and  operations.  Points  out  various  rural,  consumer 
and  cooperatives'  examples.  Touches  on  career  opportunities. 

6  UNDERSTANDING  YOUR  COOPERATIVES.  C.H. 
Kirkman,  Jr.  1978. 

This  publication  is  laid  out  in  four  lessons  with  the  following 
titles: 

1.  Principles  and  Practices 

2.  Historical  Developments 

3.  Economic  Democracy  in  Action 

4.  Principles  Underlying  Cooperative  Financing  and  Taxation 

Prepared  for  postsecondary  schools  to  improve  student  under¬ 
standing  of  cooperatives  operating  in  the  community,  so  stu¬ 
dents  undertaking  a  cooperative  work  program  between  the  col¬ 
lege  and  business  or  industry  can  progress.  Publication  has 
illustrations  for  making  overhead  transparencies. 

7  HOW  TO  START  A  COOPERATIVE.  Revised  1979.  18  pp. 

A  very  simple  guide  for  groups  interested  in  a  step-by-step 
approach  to  organizing  a  cooperative. 

8  MR.  CHAIRMAN.  C.H.  Kirkman,  Jr.  Revised  1979.  28  pp. 

Reviews  parliamentary  law,  order  of  business,  and  what 
constitutes  a  quorum. 
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9  WHAT  ARE  PATRONAGE  REFUNDS?  David  Volkin. 
Revised  1977.  12  pp. 

Discusses  patronage  refunds  and  their  relationship  to  the  coop¬ 
erative  concept  and  points  out  need  for  more  research  on  vari¬ 
ous  aspects  of  cooperatives. 

10  IS  THERE  A  CO-OP  IN  YOUR  FUTURE?  C.H.  Kirkman,  Jr. 
Revised  1978.  36  pp. 

Highly  illustrated,  describes  in  simple  terms  how  to  start  a  coop¬ 
erative. 

11  WHAT  ARE  COOPERATIVES?  C.H.  Kirkman,  Jr.  Revised 
1978.  12  pp.  (Also  in  Spanish.) 

Highly  illustrated,  describes  in  simple  terms  why  people  form 
cooperatives. 

12  MEMBERS  MAKE  CO-OPS  GO.  C.H.  Kirkman,  Jr.  Revised 
1978.  12  pp.  (Also  in  Spanish.) 

Highly  illustrated,  describes  in  simple  terms  what  members  must 
do  to  make  their  cooperative  successful. 

13  USING  CO-OP  MEMBERS'  MONEY.  C.H.  Kirkman,  Jr. 
Revised  1978.  16  pp. 

Highly  illustrated,  describes  in  simple  terms  the  function  of 
money  in  a  cooperative. 

14  WHAT  CO-OP  DIRECTORS  DO.  C.H.  Kirkman,  Jr.  Revised 
1978.  12  pp.  (Also  in  Spanish.) 

Highly  illustrated,  describes  in  simple  terms  the  responsibilities 
of  directors. 

15  MEASURING  CO-OP  DIRECTORS.  C.H.  Kirkman,  Jr. 
Revised  1978.  12  pp.  (Also  in  Spanish.) 

Highly  illustrated,  describes  in  simple  terms  how  co-op  members 
elect  and  keep  co-op  directors. 

16  MANAGER  HOLDS  IMPORTANT  KEY  TO  CO-OP 
SUCCESS.  C.H.  Kirkman,  Jr.  Revised  1978.  12  pp.  (Also  in 
Spanish.) 

Highly  illustrated,  describes  in  simple  terms  the  responsibilities 
of  a  co-op  manager. 
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17  EMPLOYEES  HELP  CO-OPS  SERVE.  C.H.  Kirkman,  Jr. 
Revised  1978.  15  pp. 

Highly  illustrated,  describes  in  simple  terms  how  employees  can 
contribute  to  making  a  cooperative  successful. 

18  GUIDELINES  CO-OP  EMPLOYEES  NEED.  C.H.  Kirkman, 
Jr.  1978.  34  pp. 

Highly  illustrated,  describes  in  simple  terms  the  guidelines  to 
help  employees  know  what  is  expected  of  them. 

19  BOOKKEEPING  FORMS  YOUR  CO-OP  NEEDS.  Francis  P. 
Yager.  Revised  1978.  12  pp. 

Highly  illustrated,  explains  simply  the  bookkeeping  forms  that 
cooperatives  need  to  keep  up-to-date  and  complete  records  of 
business. 

20  GUIDES  TO  CO-OP  BOOKKEEPING.  Francis  P.  Yager. 
Revised  1978.  18  pp. 

Highly  illustrated,  explains  what  a  bookkeeping  system  is  and 
what  business  information  it  provides  to  a  cooperative. 

21  ORGANIZING  AND  CONDUCTING  COOPERATIVES' 
ANNUAL  MEETINGS.  French  M.  Hyre  and  Irwin  W.  Rust. 
Revised  1979.  60  pp. 

Brings  together  many  ideas  proved  practical  in  actual  use.  Most 
activities  discussed  are  basic  in  building  and  maintaining  sound 
membership  understanding  and  good  community  relations. 

22  AMERICAN  FARMERS  IN  THE  GRAIN  EXPORT  BUSI¬ 
NESS.  Arvin  R.  Bunker.  1978.  44  pp. 

Lists  key  commodity,  facility,  and  personal  contact  information 
that  foreign  buyers  need  to  deal  with  U.S.  cooperatives  directly 
exporting  grain.  Other  cooperatives  supplying  grain  for  export 
are  also  described. 
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8  FARMER  COOPERATIVES  AND  THE  COMMUNITY.  John 
H.  Heckman.  1958.  12  pp. 
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Gives  some  general  ideas  on  how  farmer  cooperatives  can 
present  a  fair  and  positive  picture  of  their  operations  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  public,  outlining  in  broad  terms  situations  cooperatives  face 
and  what  they  may  do  about  them,  pinpointing  attitudes  of 
some  groups  in  the  community,  and  then  highlighting  ways  to 
work  with  these  groups. 

21  PROVIDING  EQUITABLE  TREATMENT  FOR  LARGE 
AND  SMALL  MEMBERS.  Irwin  W.  Rust.  1961.  15  pp. 

Reviews  comments  by  cooperative  leaders  on  the  best  way  to 
provide  equitable  treatment  to  members  and  includes  some 
recommendations  for  cooperative  management. 

29  STEPPING  STONES  TO  GOOD  MEMBER  RELATIONS. 
Luther  E.  Raper.  1962.  28  pp. 

Distills  Mr.  Raper's  many  years  of  experience  as  head  of  mem¬ 
bership  relations  activities  for  Southern  States  Cooperative, 
Richmond,  Va. 

32  MAKING  MEMBER  RELATIONS  SUCCEED.  Irwin  W. 
Rust.  1963.  16  pp. 

Describes  change  in  cooperative  member  relationships  and 
methods  used  to  achieve  a  closer  relationship  between  cooper¬ 
ative  and  member.  Tells  why  closer  relationships  are  necessary. 

39  HANDLING  NET  MARGINS  UNDER  FEDERAL  TAX 
LAWS.  Revised  1976.  8  pp. 

Describes  alternative  methods  farmer  cooperatives  can  use  in 
conforming  to  requirements  of  Section  17,  Internal  Revenue  Act 
of  1962.  This  section  relates  mainly  to  distribution  and  taxation 
of  patronage  refunds  by  farmer  cooperatives.  Five  choices  are 
given. 

54  APPROACHES  AND  PROBLEMS  IN  MERGING  COOPER¬ 
ATIVES.  Martin  A.  Abrahamsen  and  J.  Warren  Mather.  1966. 
31  pp. 

Gives  specific  suggestions  on  problems  often  encountered  and 
steps  to  take  to  effect  a  merger. 

57  THE  COOPERATIVE  APPROACH  TO  OUTDOOR 
RECREATION.  William  R.  Seymour.  1967.  12  pp. 
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Describes  recreation  cooperatives  by  type.  Lists  advantages  and 
requirements  for  success.  Also  deals  with  objectives  and  eco¬ 
nomic  feasibility,  financing,  and  management  of  a  cooperative. 

63  LEGAL  IMPLICATIONS  IN  COORDINATING  ACTIVITIES 
OF  BARGAINING  ASSOCIATIONS.  David  Volkin.  1969.  14 

pp. 

Discusses  types  of  coordinated  activities  such  as  integrated 
service  activities,  advisory  price  and  price  sanction  committees, 
coordinates  sales,  and  operation  of  a  single  pool. 

75  GROWTH  OF  COTTONSEED  AND  SOYBEAN 
PROCESSING  COOPERATIVES.  Elmer  Perdue  and  D.H. 
McVey.  1971.  92  pp. 

Traces  the  history  and  development  of  cooperative  oilseed 
processing  plants. 

77  RECRUITING,  TRAINING,  AND  DEVELOPING  WORK¬ 
ERS  FOR  FARMER  COOPERATIVES.  Irwin  W.  Rust.  1971. 
98  pp. 

Discusses  the  important  factors  in  recruiting,  training,  and 
developing  workers  for  cooperatives.  Lists  sources  of 
information  and  help. 

80  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  THE  CO-OP  BUSINESS  WORLD 

A  LEADER'S  PROGRAM  FOR  YOUTH.  C.H.  Kirkman,  Jr. 
Revised  1972.  52  pp. 

Basic  information  for  youth  on  cooperatives  and  how  they  fit  in 
the  American  enterprise  system.  Especially  for  young  groups. 

90  BARGAINING  COOPERATIVES:  SELECTED  AGRI¬ 
INDUSTRIES.  Gilbert  W.  Biggs  and  J.  Kenneth  Samuels.  1973. 
59  pp. 

Results  of  survey  to  determine  scope  and  intensity  of  bargaining 
activity  in  24  associations.  Includes  problems  as  well  as 
suggestions  for  their  solution. 

94  THE  SUNKIST  ADVENTURE.  C.H.  Kirkman,  Jr.  1975.  108 

pp. 

A  rewrite  of  earlier  publications  on  Sunkist  Growers,  Inc.,  the 
publication  documents  the  history  and  describes  current 
organization,  operations,  and  distinctive  features. 
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CAPPER-VOLSTEAD  IMPACT  ON  COOPERATIVE 
STRUCTURE.  Joseph  G.  Knapp.  1975.  48  pp. 


Provides  background  information  to  bring  about  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  economic  effect  the  Capper-Volstead  Act  has 
had  on  cooperatives. 

100  LEGAL  PHASES  OF  FARMER  COOPERATIVES.  Morrison 
Neely.  Revised  1976.  747  pp. 

Combines  into  one  publication  practically  every  legal  aspect  of 
organizing  and  operating  a  cooperative.  Particular  attention  is 
given  to  incorporation,  marketing  contracts,  management  and 
director  responsibilities,  antitrust  taxation,  legal  documents. 
State  statutes.  It  carries  a  table  of  cases  on  cooperative 
litigation. 

Also  available  in  separate  parts: 

PART  I-SAMPLE  LEGAL  DOCUMENTS 

Contains  samples  of  forms  and  legal  documents  normally 
needed  in  organizing  and  operating  a  cooperative.  Includes  a 
reproduction  of  the  Capper-Volstead  Act. 

PART  11-FEDERAL  INCOME  TAXES 

Contains  a  review  of  cooperatives'  distinctive  characteristics,  an 
historical  background  on  taxation,  and  a  detailed  discussion  of 
tax  treatment. 

PART  111-ANTITRUST  LAWS 

Gives  clearly  the  attitude  of  the  courts  toward  early  cooperative 
efforts  in  this  country  and  the  legal  background  with  respect  to 
monopolies  and  restraint  of  trade.  Reviews  the  general  principles 
of  antitrust  laws  and  expands  and  sharpens  them  in  light  of 
recent  court  decisions. 

101  RICELAND  FOODS:  INNOVATIVE  COOPERATIVE  IN 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  MARKET.  J.  David  Morrissy.  1975. 
136  pp. 

Provides  a  profile  of  the  development  and  current  operations  of 
a  pioneering  cooperative  in  rice  marketing  that  later  expanded 
into  soybean  processing  to  increase  its  farmer-members' 
incomes. 
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103  CENTRAL  CAROLINA  FARMERS:  GROWTH  AND  OPER¬ 
ATIONS.  Phillip  F.  Brown.  1975.  56  pp. 

Describes  the  development  and  success  of  a  full-service  cooper¬ 
ative  operating  in  a  limited  geographic  area.  It  is  a  rural 
development  story  in  which  a  cooperative  provided  leadership  in 
helping  farmers  strengthen  their  economic  position  by  product 
diversification. 

104  EXPORT  TECHNIQUES  OF  GRAIN  COOPERATIVES. 
Donald  E.  Hirsch.  1977.  45  pp. 

Describes  type  of  sales,  expertise  required  in  chartering  and  sales 
and  service  techniques  used  by  cooperatives  in  exporting  grain. 
Also  shows  how  cooperative  leaders  are  reevaluating  their  grain 
export  operations  because  they  recognize  advantages  associated 
with  large-scale  operations. 

105  COOPERATIVE  SPECIAL  SERVICES.  John  M.  Bailey.  1977. 

28  pp. 

Shows  a  variety  of  special  or  unusual  services  agricultural  coop¬ 
eratives  provide  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  farmer-members. 
Describes  the  many  services  rendered  by  these  cooperatives. 

106  SMALL  FRESH  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  COOPER¬ 
ATIVE  OPERATIONS.  Richard  S.  Berberich.  1977.  29  pp. 

Shows  the  diversity  as  well  as  successful  operations  of  34  small 
fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  marketing  cooperatives.  Describes  their 
sales  methods,  as  well  as  additional  services  provided  their 
farmer-members. 

107  INTEGRATED  CATTLE  MARKETING— A  BETTER  WAY. 
Clement  E.  Ward.  1977.  16  pp. 

Presents  marketing  alternatives  for  cattlemen,  whether  they 
should  integrate  into  cattle  feeding,  meatpacking,  or  direct-to- 
consumer  marketing.  Shows  that  the  cooperative  markets  cattle 
in  a  manner  that  can  increase  price  competition  and  expand  the 
buyer  and  seller  trade  areas,  improving  cattlemen's  access  to 
important  market  price  information. 

109  HOW  TO  IMPROVE  LAMB  MARKETING.  David  L.  Holder. 
1977.  9  pp. 
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Discusses  the  American  sheep  industry  and  its  role  as  producer 
of  meat  and  wool,  also  the  present  marketing  alternatives  for 
these  sheep  producers  remaining  in  the  industry  who  are  faced 
with  a  market  largely  noncompetitive  and  inefficient. 

110  COOPERATIVE  BRANDS  AND  PROCESSED  FOODS. 
Clement  E.  Ward  and  David  Morrissy.  1977.  47  pp. 

This  publication  is  a  directory  of  cooperatives  owning  brands 
for  processed  foods,  an  alphabetical  list  of  cooperatives  with 
their  mailing  addresses,  brands,  and  products.  Includes  a  list  of 
food  products  as  well  as  cooperatives  marketing  these  products. 

(This  series  is  discontinued.  Last  number  is  1 10) 

FCS  RESEARCH  REPORTS 

7  HOW  FARM  MARKETING  COOPERATIVES  RETURN 
SAVINGS  TO  PATRONS.  Donald  E.  Davidson.  1970.  81  pp. 

Study  of  107  marketing  regionals  refutes  charges  that  farmer- 
owned  marketing  concerns  are  drifting  away  from  the  service-at- 
cost  principle  and  really  differ  little  from  noncooperative  busi¬ 
nesses  in  returning  savings. 

8  RESULTS  AND  METHODS  OF  FOUR  MERGERS  BY 
LOCAL  SUPPLY  CO-OPS.  James  E.  Haskell.  1970.  46  pp. 

Presents  results  of  a  study  of  four  mergers  and  a  description  of 
each.  Tells  both  advantages  and  disadvantages,  plus  problems 
encountered  in  the  mergers. 

13  LIVESTOCK  COOPERATIVES  IN  THE  SOUTHEAST.  John 
T.  Haas.  1970.  32  pp. 

Reports  on  extent  of  livestock  production,  marketing,  and  meat 
processing  activities  carried  on  by  cooperatives  in  12 
Southeastern  States. 

18  COMMUNICATION  AND  TRAINING  IN  LOCAL  SUPPLY 
COOPERATIVES  IN  VIRGINIA  -  VIEWS  OF  MANAGERS 
AND  DIRECTORS.  Roland  Duckett  and  R.  Lee  Chambliss. 
1971.  30  pp. 

Gives  results  of  a  pool  of  18  Virginia  cooperative  managers 
regarding  cooperatives'  response  to  communication  and  training 
needs  of  members. 
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19  COOPERATIVE  BARGAINING  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THE 
DAIRY  INDUSTRY.  Ronald  D.  Knutson.  1971.  52  pp. 

Describes  growth,  development,  and  effectiveness  of  dairy  bar¬ 
gaining  cooperatives  from  1960-70.  Lists  and  analyzes 
requirements  for  effective  bargaining. 

21  INTEGRATED  PETROLEUM  OPERATIONS  OF  FARMER 
COOPERATIVES,  1969.  J.  Warren  Mather.  1971.  42  pp. 

Describes  and  analyzes  activities  of  cooperatives  relating  to 
petroleum.  Provides  information  on  share  of  market  and  other 
factors  at  retail  and  wholesale  distribution  levels,  at  the  refining 
and  manufacturing  level,  and  at  production  of  crude  oil  level  of 
the  total  petroleum  industry. 

23  A  FINANCIAL  PROFILE  OF  FARMER  COOPERATIVES 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  Nelda  Griffin.  1972.  95  pp. 

Provides  information  on  financial  structure  of  more  than  7,700 
farmer  cooperatives  for  fiscal  years  ending  in  1970. 

24  COOPERATIVE  FERTILIZER  MARKETING  AND 
MANUFACTURING,  1949/50-1969/70.  PLANT 
CAPACITIES  IN  1972.  J.  Warren  Mather.  1972.  66  pp. 

Gives  an  overall  picture  of  changes  in  marketing  and 
manufacturing  of  fertilizer  in  the  United  States.  Includes  statisti¬ 
cal  material  on  use  by  cooperatives. 

25  COOPERATIVES'  POSITION  IN  FEED 
MANUFACTURING.  J.  Warren  Mather  and  John  M.  Bailey. 
1973.  49  pp. 

Presents  results  of  study  showing  different  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try  contributing  to  importance  of  feed  as  a  leading  item  in  coop¬ 
erative  business. 

26  COOPERATIVE  RESEARCH:  PROGRESS  AND  PROB¬ 
LEMS.  Martin  A.  Abrahamsen.  1973.  37  pp. 

Reports  research  activities  for  79  of  the  largest  cooperatives  in 
the  United  States  regarding  nature  and  extent  of  their  research 
programs. 
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27  SPECIALIZATION  IN  COOPERATIVE  FEED  MAN¬ 
UFACTURING.  J.  Warren  Mather  and  John  M.  Bailey.  1974.  27 

pp. 

Gives  results  of  a  study  of  1,810  cooperative  establishments 
manufacturing  1,000  or  more  tons  of  formula  feed  and  the 
importance  of  feed  manufacturing  to  gross  income  of  these 
cooperatives. 

30  FISHERY  COOPERATIVE  OPERATIONS.  John  M.  Bailey. 

1976.  35  pp. 

Operations  of  selected  fish  cooperatives  show  cooperative 
organization  is  beneficial  to  fishermen  as  it  is  to  people  who  use 
it  in  other  economic  pursuits. 

31  GRAIN  MARKETING  PATTERNS  OF  LOCAL  COOPER¬ 
ATIVES.  Charles  A.  Kraenzle  and  Francis  P.  Yager.  1976.  36 

pp. 

Gives  information  on  grain  flow,  storage  capacity,  type  of  grain 
handled,  and  mode  of  transportation  to  and  from  local 
elevators. 

33  EDIBLE  SOY  PROTEIN:  OPERATIONAL  ASPECTS  OF 
PRODUCING  AND  MARKETING.  Bert  D.  Miner.  1976.  92 

pp. 

Describes  the  production  methods  for  defatted  soy  flour,  grits, 
textured  soy  protein,  and  soy  isolates.  Gives  cost  estimates  for 
the  most  efficient  manufacturing  method  on  the  basis  of  plants 
already  equipped  to  process  soybeans. 

34  IMPROVING  THE  EXPORT  CAPABILITY  OF  GRAIN 
COOPERATIVES.  Stanley  K.  Thurston,  Michael  J.  Phillips, 
James  E.  Haskell,  and  David  Volkin.  1976.  104  pp. 

Describes  various  means  grain  cooperatives  can  increase  their 
share  of  an  expanding  direct  export  market  by  establishing  a 
marketing  system  built  around  a  national  export  cooperative. 

35  PROCESSED  POTATO  GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION 
INFORMATION  AND  ORGANIZATION.  Michael  J.  Phillips, 
Thomas  L.  Sporleder,  James  R.  Baarda,  and  Gilbert  W.  Biggs. 

1977.  56  pp. 
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Recommends  formation  of  a  national  bargaining  association  of 
potato  growers  to  collect  information  to  formulate  bargaining 
strategy;  also,  that  this  association  should  be  separate  but  com¬ 
posed  of  existing  associations.  This  association  would  increase 
the  efficiency  of  existing  associations  rather  than  replace  them. 

36  MARKETING  SLAUGHTER  COWS  AND  CALVES  IN  THE 
NORTHEAST.  John  T.  Haas,  Paul  C.  Wilkins,  and  James  B. 
Roof.  1977.  60  pp. 

Gives  several  alternative  systems  for  improving  the  marketing  of 
slaughter  cows  and  calves  of  members  of  Northeast  livestock 
cooperatives. 

37  LOCAL  COOPERATIVES  IN  INTEGRATED  PEST 
MANAGEMENT.  Donald  L.  Vogelsang.  1977.  52  pp. 

Describes  operations  of  two  pest  control  outfits,  one  a  cooper¬ 
ative  and  the  other  cooperatively  managed.  Farmers  and 
managers  forming  cooperatives  for  integrated  pest  management 
or  incorporating  pest  management  programs  into  existing  coop¬ 
eratives  will  find  this  publication  particularly  useful. 

38  MARKETING  OPERATIONS  OF  DAIRY  COOPERATIVES. 
George  C.  Tucker,  William  J.  Monroe,  and  James  B.  Roof. 
1977.  46  pp. 

Statistically  pictures  the  marketing  operations  of  453  dairy  coop¬ 
eratives,  estimating  for  cooperatives  whose  operating  figures 
were  not  available.  This  publication  updates  information  on  the 
changing  environment  of  the  cooperative  dairy  industry. 

39  STATISTICS  OF  FARMER  COOPERATIVES,  1972-73,  1973- 
74,  and  1974-75.  Bruce  L.  Swanson  and  Jane  H.  Click.  1977.  59 

pp. 

Gives  results  of  annual  survey  of  marketing,  farm  supply,  and 
related  service  cooperatives  by  geographic  location,  commodity, 
and  functional  type.  Provides  a  25-year  capsule  of  growth. 

40  MAJOR  REGIONAL  COOPERATIVE  SUPPLY  OPER-, 
ATIONS  -  YEARS  ENDED  IN  1974  and  1975.  J.  Warren 
Mather.  1977.  1 10  pp. 

Reports  on  19  major  regional  cooperatives  handling  farm  supplies 
that  realized  $492  million  worth  of  net  savings,  before  income  taxes, 
in  procuring  production  supplies  and  equipment  for  their  members 
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in  1975.  Helps  farm  leaders,  educational  institutions  and  others 
better  understand  operations,  trends,  and  progress  of  these 
cooperatives. 

41  EQUITY  REDEMPTION  PRACTICES  OF  AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL  COOPERATIVES.  Phillip  F.  Brown  and  David 
Volkin.  1977.  36  pp. 

Shows  that  71  percent  of  the  cooperatives  studied  had  some  sort 
of  program  for  redeeming  patron  equities  in  1974.  And  that  on 
the  average,  cooperatives  were  redeeming  equities  at  the  rate 
equivalent  to  8  percent  of  their  1974  net  margins.  Concludes 
that  “some  sort  of  program  can  be  adopted  by  nearly  all  cooper¬ 
atives”  and  gives  suggestions  as  to  how  this  may  be  carried  out. 

42  TRUCKING:  LEASE  OR  BUY?  Eldon  E.  Brooks  and  James 
Jacks.  1977.  20  pp. 

Provides  useful  guidelines  for  farmer  cooperatives  that  are  still 
trying  to  decide  between  leasing  or  buying  capital  equipment. 
Spiraling  costs  and  a  multiplicity  of  factors  have  combined  to 
bring  the  lease-buy  decision  to  the  forefront.  Shows  that  circum¬ 
stances  surrounding  the  decisionmaking  process  differ  for  each 
cooperative,  so  no  one  formula,  either  quantitative  or  qual¬ 
itative,  can  be  applied. 

43  RAILCAR  COORDINATION  AMONG  COOPERATIVES. 
Robert  J.  Byrne  and  Earl  B.  Miller.  1977.  24  pp. 

Designed  to  evaluate  14  midwestern  cooperatives'  railcar  oper¬ 
ations  to  determine  what  is  needed  to  improve  service  and 
reduce  costs. 

44  FARMER  COOPERATIVE  DIRECTORS:  CHARACTER¬ 
ISTICS  AND  ATTITUDES.  Gilbert  W.  Biggs.  1978.  64  pp. 

Describes  characteristics  of  directors  as  individuals  and  related 
to  their  cooperative  responsibilities.  Summarizes  their  attitudes 
on  a  wide  range  of  cooperative  business  issues. 

45  MIDSIZE  FARM  SUPPLY  COOPERATIVES:  CHARAC¬ 
TERISTICS  AND  GROWTH  STRATEGY.  John  M.  Foschia. 
1978.  40  pp. 

Analyzes  medium-size  local  farm  supply  cooperatives  to 
determine  problem  areas  currently  facing  these  firms  and  tells 
how  they  have  either  overcome  them  or  are  meeting  them.  Also 
examines  future  opportunities. 
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47  MOTORTRUCKS  OPERATED  BY  FARMER  COOPER¬ 
ATIVES.  Eldon  E.  Brooks  and  Earl  B.  Miller.  1978.  36  pp. 

Surveys  number  and  distribution  of  trucks,  tractors  and  trailers 
used  by  farmer  cooperatives. 

(Series  redesignated  as  Farmer  Cooperative  Research  Reports) 


FARMER  COOPERATIVE  RESEARCH  REPORTS 

1  GROWTH  OF  COOPERATIVES  IN  SEVEN  INDUSTRIES. 
Lyden  C.  O'Day.  1978.  56  pp. 

Provides  information  on  the  growth  of  the  largest  cooperatives 
compared  with  noncooperative  firms  in  specified  industries. 
Commodities  include  grain,  fruits  and  vegetables,  milk  and  other 
dairy  products,  poultry  and  eggs,  commercial  feeds,  fertilizer 
and  lime  and  petroleum  products. 

2  VOTING  SYSTEMS  IN  AGRICULTURAL  COOPER¬ 
ATIVES.  Clement  E.  Ward.  1979.  24  pp. 

Discusses  trends  of  cooperative  members'  voting  systems  for 
boards  of  directors;  whether  delegates  are  elected  in  some 
instances,  and  whether  at-large  or  district  systems  are  used  in 
voting. 

3  STATISTICS  OF  FARMER  COOPERATIVES,  1975-76. 
Ralph  Richardson.  1979.  40  pp. 

Gives  results  of  annual  survey  of  marketing,  farm  supply,  and 
related  service  cooperatives  by  geographic  location,  commodity, 
and  functional  type.  Provides  capsule  of  changes  in  the  past 
decade. 

4  AGRICULTURAL  COOPERATIVE  SUBSIDIARIES.  Charles 
A.  Kraenzle  and  David  Volkin.  1979.  32  pp. 

Discusses  extent  of  cooperative  use  of  subsidiaries  and 
implications  for  other  cooperatives  to  consider  this 
organizational  tool. 
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AGRICULTURAL  EXPORTS  BY  COOPERATIVES.  Donald 
E.  Hirsch.  1979.  60  pp. 
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Tells  how  many  cooperatives  are  engaged  in  selling  to  foreign 
buyers,  what  commodities  are  involved,  what  the  values  are, 
which  foreign  countries  receive  the  commodities,  and —  to  a 
limited  degree —  how  sales  and  shipments  are  made. 

6  REGIONAL  GRAIN  COOPERATIVES.  1976-77.  Stanley  K. 
Thurston.  1979.  34  pp. 

Reflects  1976  and  1977  fiscal  year  operations  of  primary 
regional  grain  cooperatives.  Defines  regional  as  well  as  local 
member  cooperatives  and  gives  examples. 

7  FUTURE  STRUCTURE  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  DAIRY 
COOPERATIVES.  George  C.  Tucker  and  William  J.  Monroe. 
1979.  80  pp. 

Describes  the  expected  operational  and  structural  changes 
among  dairy  cooperatives  by  1985,  and  assesses  management 
and  financial  needs  of  these  cooperatives. 

8  COOPERATIVE  FARM  FERTILIZER  COST:  COM¬ 
PARISON  WITH  NONCOOPERATIVE  SOURCES.  Donald 
E.  Vogelsang.  1979.  36  pp. 

Tells  of  the  cooperative  impact  on  the  fertilizer  industry  and 
how  cooperatives  have  benefited  farmers.  Covers  early 
innovations  by  cooperatives  and  compares  services. 

9  AGRICULTURAL  COOPERATIVES— CHALLENGES  AND 
STRATEGIES.  Charles  A.  Kraenzle,  John  C.  Moore,  Charles 
E.  French,  and  Kenneth  F.  Harling.  1979.  64  pp. 

Assesses  social,  political,  scientific,  economic  and  competitive 
environment  cooperatives  face.  Presents  alternative  strategies  for 
cooperatives  and  projects  their  future  for  the  next  decade. 

10  PIGGYBACKING  FRESH  VEGETABLES:  CALIFORNIA  TO 
THE  MIDWEST  AND  NORTHEAST.  Eldon  E,  Brooks  and 
Robert  J.  Byrne.  1979.  67  pp. 

Determines  the  best  way  to  improve  the  present  system  of 
distributing  perishable  commodities.  Gives  alternatives  for 
obtaining  truck  trailers  to  be  used  in  possible  rail  piggyback 
service. 
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MARKETING  RESEARCH  REPORTS 


1016  A  PRODUCER-BASED  COTTON  MARKETING  SYSTEM. 
James  E.  Haskell.  1973.  36  pp. 

Cotton  marketing  problems  and  central  issues  for  improvement 
lead  to  the  focus  of  the  publication — a  recommendation  for  a 
producer-owned  marketing  system.  How  the  system  would  work 
and  its  organizational  implications  are  discussed. 

1024  EFFECTIVE  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  MARKETING: 
SEVEN  PROFILES  -  GUIDELINES.  Richard  S.  Berberich. 

1974.  36  pp. 

Three  profiles  of  marketing  by  vertical  ownership  and  control 
and  four  profiles  of  marketing  by  joint  selling  are  presented. 
Considerations  in  developing  an  effective  marketing  program 
include  market  development,  quality  control,  product  research, 
brand  development,  plant  specialization,  distribution, 
transportation,  purchasing,  accounting,  and  membership 
relations.  Organizational  structure  is  suggested. 

1040  JOINT  VENTURES  INVOLVING  COOPERATIVES  IN 
FOOD  MARKETING.  Fred  E.  Hulse  and  Michael  J.  Phillips. 

1975.  32  pp. 

Joint  ventures  are  one  alternative  cooperatives  have  for 
participating  in  a  fully  integrated  food  marketing  system.  This 
publication  tells  of  the  services  joint  ventures  can  provide  that 
cooperatives  are  unable  to  supply  for  themselves. 

1055  VIABILITY  OF  A  COOPERATIVELY  COORDINATED 
EGG  COMPLEX.  John  T.  Haas.  1976.  40  pp. 

Analyzes  models  of  a  cooperative  decentralized  egg  production 
system  and  a  centralized,  single-firm  egg  complex  to  see  if  the 
family-size  operation  can  compete. 

1074  EXPORT  MARKETING  GUIDE  FOR  COOPERATIVES. 
Donald  E.  Hirsch.  1977.  86  pp. 

An  export  marketing  guide,  not  a  complete  export  manual  or 
blueprint  for  operations  of  an  individual  cooperative.  Its  objec¬ 
tive  is  to'help  more  farmers  gain  the  understanding  and 
expertise  necessary  to  export  successfully.  This  report  is  for  use 
as  a  reference  tool  for  cooperatives  involved  in  exporting,  and 
the  planning  aids  contained  therein  are  developed  by  the  author 
rather  than  standard  business  forms  or  documents. 
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1078  A  CONTRACT  INTEGRATED  COOPERATIVE  CATTLE 
MARKETING  SYSTEM.  Clement  E.  Ward.  1977.  28  pp. 

Describes  changing  production  and  marketing  practices  that 
compel  cattlemen  to  improve  the  flow  of  cattle  from  the  cow- 
calf  producer  to  the  final  source — the  consumer.  The  challenge 
to  cattle  producers  is  to  either  develop  production-in-marketing 
systems  of  their  own  or  accept  whatever  systems  others  offer. 

1081  COOPERATIVE  MARKETING  ALTERNATIVES  FOR 
SHEEP  AND  LAMB  PRODUCERS.  David  L.  Holder.  1977. 
40  pp. 

Proposes  three  marketing  alternatives  for  sheep  and  lamb 
producers,  including  teleauction,  bargaining  association,  and 
producer  processing.  These  alternatives  are  recommended  after  a 
review  of  the  industry  revealed  producers  facing  a  very  non¬ 
competitive  and  inefficient  marketing-processing  distribution  sys¬ 
tem. 


1089  THE  FUTURE  ROLE  OF  COOPERATIVES  IN  THE  RED 
MEATS  INDUSTRY.  1978.  112  pp. 

Report  of  the  Red  Meats  Task  Force  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  this  publication  treats  the  structural  changes  in  the 
red  meats  industry  that  are  threatening  survival  of  independent 
family-size  farms.  Gives  opinions  and  suggestions  on  what  coop¬ 
eratives  must  do  to  counteract  these  trends. 

1097  COOPERATIVE  STRATEGIES  FOR  THE  PORK 
INDUSTRY.  David  L.  Holder  and  Ralph  E.  Hepp.  1978.  44  pp. 

Discusses  changes  taking  place  in  the  pork  industry  and  the  role 
cooperatives  can  play  in  improving  the  economic  position  of 
pork  producers. 

PROGRAM  AIDS 

1001  THE  COOPERATIVE  APPROACH  TO  CRAFTS.  Gerald  E. 
Ely.  Revised  April  1978.  30  pp. 

Provides  guidelines  as  well  as  important  steps  to  be  taken  by 
those  interested  in  developing  a  successful  cooperative  craft 
enterprise. 
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1035  BETTER  LIVING  BY  WORKING  TOGETHER.  Raymond 
Williams.  1973.  14  pp. 

Tells  how  joint  efforts  of  private  industry.  Government  agencies, 
and  local  people  can  contribute  to  better  living  in  rural  commu¬ 
nities.  Provides  general  information  on  basic  procedures  to  fol¬ 
low  in  coordinating  efforts  of  interested  parties. 

1088  COOPERATIVE  APPROACH  TO  RURAL  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT.  Raymond  Williams.  1974.  19  pp. 

From  experiences  of  organizing  cooperatives  in  rural  areas,  the 
author  has  developed  procedures  that  have  produced  action  and 
outlined  the  steps  to  take  in  forming  a  cooperative.  Successful 
case  histories  are  described. 

1147  ADVISING  PEOPLE  A  BOUT  COOPERATIVES.  C.H. 
Kirkman,  Jr.,  and  Paul  O.  Mohn.  1976.  24  pp. 

Provides  background  and  references  for  educational  programs 
on  cooperatives.  Lists  organizations  and  their  bulletins,  books, 
visuals,  etc.,  and  provides  ready  reference  on  developing, 
organizing,  financing,  and  operating  cooperatives. 

1156  COOPERATIVE  APPROACH  TO  CRAFTS  FOR  SENIOR 
CENTERS.  Gerald  E.  Ely.  1976.  20  pp. 

Discusses  in  a  general  way  some  possibilities  that  exist  for  a 
craft  organization,  factors  that  must  be  considered  before  a  craft 
program  can  be  formulated,  and  steps  to  be  taken  in  setting  up 
a  craft  cooperative  for  senior  citizens. 

1229  FINANCING  NEW  COOPERATIVES.  Raymond  Williams  and 
Richard  Douglas.  1979.  32  pp. 

Develops  procedures  for  financing  a  new  cooperative  venture, 
since  financing  is  a  critical  ingredient  in  the  success  or  failure  of 
these  cooperatives.  Also  lists  sources  available  for  this  financing. 


MISCELLANEOUS  PUBLICATIONS 
EDUCATIONAL  AIDS 

5  COOPERATIVES  IN  THE  AMERICAN  PRIVATE 
ENTERPRISE  SYSTEM.  C.H.  Kirkman,  Jr.  Revised  1972.  18 

pp. 
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Contains  an  illustrated  talk  on  the  American  private  enterprise 
system,  and  shows  how  the  American  business  system  works  and 
its  relationship  to  other  activities  in  the  community. 

8  WAYS  FARMERS  DO  BUSINESS.  Oscar  LeBeau.  1966.  12 

pp. 

Presents  material  for  two  team  members  to  explain  operations 
of  individually  owned  businesses,  partnerships,  and  cor¬ 
porations,  including  cooperatives. 

(This  series  discontinued  with  number  8) 


EDUCATIONAL  CIRCULARS 

20  IDENTIFYING  THE  NEED  FOR  FORESTRY  ASSOCI¬ 
ATIONS.  Clyde  B.  Markeson.  1965.  6  pp. 

Provides  a  guide  for  State  Forestry  Cooperative  Advisory 
Groups,  State  Technical  Action  Panels,  and  others  to  use  in 
helping  form  associations  of  woodland  owners  or  primary 
processors  of  forest  products.  Outlines  steps  involved  and 
important  things  to  consider  in  organizing  a  cooperative. 

23  USING  COOPERATIVE  DIRECTORS  TO  STRENGTHEN 
MEMBER  RELATIONS.  Irwin  W.  Rust.  1965.  8  pp. 

Discusses  directors  as  doers  as  well  as  planners  who  need  to 
take  part  in  various  activities  and  communicate  through  various 
channels.  Also  gives  another  viewpoint  —  that  directors  should 
be  merely  planners. 

28  OUTDOOR  RECREATION— A  NEW  POTENTIAL  FOR 
COOPERATION.  Clyde  B.  Markeson  and  Job  K.  Savage.  1966. 
9  pp. 

Discusses  merits  of  cooperative  action  in  establishing  recreation 
facilities.  Outlines  assistance  available  from  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  developing  outdoor  recreation  enterprises. 

30  STRENGTHENING  COOPERATIVE  MEMBER  INTEREST 
AND  SUPPORT.  Irwin  W.  Rust  and  Oscar  LeBeau.  1966.  12 

pp. 

Tells  what  some  cooperatives  are  doing  to  keep  their  members 
interested  and  enthusiastic  and  to  attract  new  members.  Includes 
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suggestions  of  cooperative  leaders  for  strengthening  member 
support. 

(This  series  discontinued  with  number  30) 


BULLETINS 

6  PRICING  MILK  ACCORDING  TO  USE.  Stanley  F.  Krause. 
1955.  50  pp. 

Discusses  objectives  of  class  pricing,  based  for  grouping 
products,  and  number  of  classes  necessary.  Also  reviews  some 
marketing  problems  and  special  implication  of  class  pricing  for 
cooperatives.  (This  series  discontinued  with  number  6.) 


FCS  CIRCULARS 

21  RETIREMENT  PLANS  OF  FARMER  COOPERATIVES. 
French  M.  Hyre.  1957.  17  pp. 

Discusses  various  types  of  retirement  plans  and  their  provisions 
that  farmer  cooperatives  are  currently  using. 

31  HELPING  FARMERS  BUILD  COOPERATIVES  —  THE 
EVOLUTION  OF  FARMER  COOPERATIVE  SERVICE. 
Martin  A.  Abrahamsen  and  Andrew  W.  McKay.  1962.  82  pp. 

Highlights  history  of  work  of  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
with  and  for  farmer  cooperatives. 

(This  series  discontinued  with  number  31) 

ESCS  REPORTS 

29  SHENANDOAH  VALLEY  POULTRY  MARKETING  COOP¬ 
ERATIVE.  Raymond  Williams,  and  Phillip  F.  Brown.  1979.  48 

pp. 

Explores  ways  to  help  poultry  producers  continue  in  operation 
after  their  processing  and  marketing  outlet  goes  out  of  business. 

31  NEW  DIMENSIONS  OF  COOPERATIVE  BARGAINING. 
1978.  114  pp. 

Proceedings  of  the  22nd  National  Conference  of  Bargaining 
Cooperatives,  January  7-8th,  1978.  San  Francisco,  California. 
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36 


IMPROVING  COOPERATIVE  FARM  MACHINERY  OPER¬ 
ATIONS.  Lloyd  C.  Biser.  1978.  32  pp. 


Studies  and  analyzes  machinery  handling  cooperatives  and 
points  out  guidelines  to  successful  operations.  Also  points  out 
pitfalls  to  avoid. 


FARMER  COOPERATIVE  REPRINTS 

149  SOME  REASONS  WHY  FARMERS  CO-OPS  FAIL.  1958.  12 

pp. 

Contains  several  basic  articles  on  reasons  for  cooperative 
failures  and  ways  to  avoid  such  failures. 

328  TAX  LAWS  CHANGED  ON  CAPITAL  RETAINS.  David 
Volkin  and  Morrison  Neely.  1967.  4  pp. 

Explains  effect  of  1966  changes  in  Federal  income  tax  law  on 
marketing  cooperatives  using  per-unit  retains  from  patrons  to 
acquire  capital.  Suggests  sample  forms  of  consent  agreements  to 
be  included  in  cooperative's  bylaws. 

362  DO  REGIONAL  MARKETING  CO-OPS  OPERATE  AT 
COST?  Donald  R.  Davidson.  1969.  4  pp. 

Gives  results  of  nationwide  survey  of  marketing  regionals  show¬ 
ing  they  provide  their  members  services  at  cost,  according  to 
basic  cooperative  principles. 

383  SHOULD  CO-OPS  ROTATE  DIRECTORS?  Irwin  W.  Rust. 
1971.  4  pp. 

Gives  the  pros  and  cons  on  cooperatives  rotating  their  boards  at 
regular  intervals. 

386  CO-OP  MONTH  REVEALS  12  GOOD  TIPS  TOWARD 
MAKING  AN  EVENT  SUCCESSFUL.  Gene  Ingalsbe.  1972.  4 

pp. 

Gives  suggestions  and  a  formula  to  follow  in  preparing  for  Co¬ 
op  Month.  Gives  examples  of  what  was  done  in  various  sections 
of  the  country. 

389  WOMEN  BECOME  ENERGY  SOURCE  FOR  COOPER¬ 
ATIVES.  Beryle  E.  Stanton.  1973.  6-fold  brochure. 
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Reports  on  women's  contributions  and  potential  contributions 
to  cooperatives.  Gives  both  suggestions  and  recommendations 
for  future  activities  women  can  engage  in  to  help  their 
cooperatives. 

391  COOPERATIVE  DEVELOPMENT  IN  RURAL  AREAS. 
1974.  14  pp. 

Three  stories  of  successful  cooperatives  and  suggestions  for  oth¬ 
ers  to  benefit  from  cooperatives  in  rural  development. 

392  UNDERSTANDING  CAPPER-VOLSTEAD.  David  Volkin. 
.  1978.  8  pp. 

Explains  important  keys  to  understanding  the  Capper-Volstead 
Act  and  its  implications  for  agricultural  producers,  associations 
of  producers,  and  the  general  public. 

393  LET'S  TALK  ABOUT  MARKETING  AGREEMENTS.  Will¬ 
iam  Black  and  Ronald  D.  Knutson.  1974.  12  pp. 

Defines  a  marketing  agreement  and  tells  of  responsibility  of  the 
producer  to  market  his  production  with  a  specific  cooperative, 
at  the  same  time  obligating  the  cooperative  to  accept  this 
production. 

394  LET'S  GET  OUR  GRAIN  EXPORTING  TOGETHER.  James 
E.  Haskell,  Michael  Phillips,  Stanley  K.  Thurston,  and  David 
Volkin.  1975.  8  pp. 

Gives  changing  economic  factors  influencing  the  grain  industry 
and  cooperatives;  position  in  the  grain  exporting  picture. 

(Reprint  numbers  started  over  when  magazine  title  changed  from 
“News  for  Farmer  Cooperatives”  to  “Farmer  Cooperatives.”) 

1  IT'S  TIME  TO  CONSIDER  INTEGRATED  PEST 
MANAGEMENT.  Donald  L.  Vogelsang.  1976.  6  pp. 

Explains  the  term  Integrated  Pest  Management  and  gives  illus¬ 
trations  of  its  usefulness  and  why  cooperatives  should  support 
such  a  program. 

2  ‘ELEMENTS  OF  SUCCESS’  AID  EXPORT  DECISION. 
Donald  E.  Hirsch.  1976.  4  pp. 

Gives  reasons  why  a  cooperative  should  export  a  part  of  its 
volume  of  product,  what  it  takes  to  export  successfully,  and  why 
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certain  elements  must  be  considered  by  all  exporting  cooper¬ 
atives.  Other  conditions  given  are  of  concern  to  cooperatives 
exporting  food. 

3  NEW  AND  UNUSU  AL‘CO-OPS’  ...  W  HAT'S  BEHIND 
THEM.  Donald  R.  Davidson  and  Raymond  L.  Fox.  1976.  4  pp. 

Tells  of  unusual  farmer  “co-ops”  that  are  springing  up  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  their  method  of  organization  and 
basis  of  financing  that  are  unorthodox.  Gives  reasons  and  exam¬ 
ples  to  show  why  farmers  and  others  need  to  be  on  the  alert. 

4  SOY  PROTEIN  USE  CAN  INCREASE  71%  by  1985.  Bert  D. 
Miner  and  William  W.  Gallimore.  1977.  4  pp. 

Gives  the  results  of  a  recent  USDA  survey  of  farmer  cooper¬ 
atives  and  others  producing  and  marketing  soy  proteins.  Also 
suggests  more  concern  be  given  to  expanding  use  of  soy  protein. 


SERVICE  REPORTS 

113  COOPERATIVE  BARGAINING:  SELECTIONS  FROM  THE 
PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CONFERENCES  OF 
AGRICULTURAL  BARGAINING  COOPERATIVES.  James 
B.  Roof. 

138  COOPERATIVE  CAR  CARE  CENTERS  —  OPERATIONS 
OF  EIGHT  IN  THE  SOUTH.  John  M.  Bailey. 

139  RED  RIVER  VALLEY  POTATO  GROWERS  —  PROFILE 
AND  ECONOMIC  CONCERNS.  Frank  W.  Hussey. 

141  FEASIBILITY  OF  REVITALIZING  THE  MAINE  SUGAR 
BEET  INDUSTRY.  Fred  E.  Hulse. 

147  OHIO  LIVESTOCK  TRENDS:  1950-1973  —  PROJECTIONS 
FOR  1985.  David  L.  Holder.  1976.  64  pp. 

150  REGIONAL  GRAIN  COOPERATIVES.  1974  and  1975. 
Stanley  K.  Thurston.  1976.  36  pp. 

UNNUMBERED 

NEW  CLIMATE  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  BARGAININGS. 
Proceedings  of  the  21st  National  Conference  of  Bargaining 
Cooperatives,  January  14-15,  1977,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico.  106 

pp. 
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THINKING  ABOUT  COOPERATIVE  INVESTMENTS? 
Robert  D.  Dahle  and  Jerald  L.  Nelson,  North  Carolina  State 
University.  1973.  14  pp. 

Designed  for  co-op  directors,  the  publication  discusses  the 
important  factors  to  consider  before  making  investment  deci¬ 
sions. 

COOPERATIVE  MARKET  POOLING.  Oregon  Circular  of 
Information  657.  T.M.  Hammond.  1976.  56  pp. 

Printed  by  Oregon  State  University,  this  publication  attempts  to 
establish  a  profile  of  current  commodity  marketing  pools,  and  to 
find  benefits  for  other  cooperatives  considering  new  pooling 
operations.  This  profile  extends  to  five  cooperatives  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  States  that  market  rice,  cotton,  and  wheat. 


PUBLICATIONS  BY  SUBJECT  MATTER 

This  section  relists  all  series  of  publications  under  subject-matter 
headings.  One  publication  may  be  listed  several  times  because  its 
total  content  crosses  more  than  one  of  the  subject  headings.  For  a 
capsule  content  description  of  listed  publications,  refer  to  the  first 
section  where  publications  are  found  by  series  designation. 


HISTORY  AND  STATISTICS 


Helping  Farmers  Build  Cooperatives — The  Evolution  of  Farmer  Cooper¬ 
ative  Service.  Martin  A.  Abrahamsen  and  Andrew  W.  McKay.  Circular 
31.  1962.  82  pp. 

Statistics  of  Farmer  Cooperatives,  1975-76.  Ralph  Richardson.  Cooper¬ 
ative  Research  Report  3.  40.  pp. 

Statistics  of  Farmer  Cooperatives,  1972-73,  1973-74,  and  1974-75.  Bruce 
L.  Swanson  and  Jane  H.  Click.  Research  Report  39.  1977.  59  pp. 

Marketing  Operations  of  Dairy  Cooperatives.  George  C.  Tucker,  Will¬ 
iam  J.  Monroe,  and  James  B.  Roof.  Research  Report  38.  1977.  46  pp. 

Integrated  Petroleum  Operations  of  Farmer  Cooperatives.  1969.  J. 
Warren  Mather  and  John  M.  Bailey.  Research  Report  21.  1971.  19  pp. 

A  Financial  Profile  of  Farmer  Cooperatives  in  the  United  States.  Nelda 
Griffin.  Research  Report  23.  1972.  71  pp. 
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Cooperative  Fertilizer  Marketing  and  Manufacturing,  1949/50-1969/70. 
Plant  Capacities  in  1972.  J.  Warren  Mather.  Research  Report  24,  1973. 
44  pp. 

Cooperatives'  Position  in  Feed  Manufacturing.  J.  Warren  Mather  and 
John  M.  Bailey.  Research  Report  25.  1973.  49  pp. 

Cooperative  Research:  Progress  and  Problems.  Martin  A.  Abrahamsen. 
Research  Report  26.  1973.  40  pp. 

Future  Structure  and  Management  of  Dairy  Cooperatives.  George  C. 
Tucker  and  William  J.  Monroe.  Farmer  Cooperative  Research  Report  7. 
1979.  80  pp. 

Specialization  in  Cooperative  Feed  Manufacturing.  J.  Warren  Mather 
and  John  M.  Bailey.  Research  Report  27.  1973.  28  pp. 

ORGANIZATIONAL-GENERAL 

Cooperative  Principles  and  Legal  Foundations.  C1R  1,  Sec.  1.  1977.  32 

pp. 

Agricultural  Cooperatives:  Pioneer  to  Modern.  C1R  1,  Sec.  2.  1977.  46 

pp. 

Cooperative  Development  in  Rural  Areas.  CIR  1,  Sec.  4.  1978.  34  pp. 

Organizations  Serving  Cooperatives.  CIR  1,  Sec.  5.  1978.  26  pp. 

Understanding  Your  Cooperative.  C.H.  Kirkman,  Jr.  CIR  6.  1978.  pp. 

Cooperatives  in  the  American  Private  Enterprise  System.  C.H.  Kirkman, 
Jr.  Educational  Aid  5.  Revised  1972.  19  pp. 

Identifying  the  Need  for  Forestry  Associations.  Clyde  B.  Markeson. 
Educational  Circular  20.  1965.  6  pp. 

Using  Cooperative  Directors  to  Strengthen  Member  Relations.  Irwin  W. 
Rust.  Educational  Circular  23.  1965.  8  pp. 

Organizing  and  Conducting  Cooperatives'  Annual  Meetings.  French  M. 
Hyre  and  Irwin  W.  Rust.  CIR  21.  Revised  1979.  60  pp. 

The  Cooperative  Approach  to  Outdoor  Recreation.  William  R. 
Seymour.  Information  57.  1968.  12  pp. 

Legal  Implications  in  Coordinating  Activities  of  Bargaining  Associ¬ 
ations.  David  Yolkin.  Information  63.  1971.  12  pp. 
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What  Are  Cooperatives?  C.H.  Kirkman,  Jr.  CIR  11.  Revised  1978.  (Also 
in  Spanish) 

The  Sunkist  Adventure.  C.H.  Kirkman,  Jr.  Information  94.  1975.  108 

pp. 

How  to  Improve  Lamb  Marketing.  David  L.  Holder.  Information  109. 

1977.  9  pp. 

Cooperative  Approach  to  Crafts  for  Senior  Centers.  Gerald  E.  Ely. 
Program  Aid  1156.  1976.  20  pp. 

Advising  People  About  Cooperatives.  C.H.  Kirkman,  Jr.  and  Paul  O. 
Mohn.  Program  Aid  1147.  1976.  24  pp. 

The  Cooperative  Approach  to  Crafts.  Gerald  E.  Ely.  Program  Aid  1001. 
Revised  1978.  38  pp. 

Better  Living  by  Working  Together.  Raymond  Williams.  Program  Aid 
1035.  1973.  14  pp. 

Economic  Development  Through  Cooperatives.  Raymond  Williams. 
Program  Aid  1088.  1974.  18  pp. 

Riceland  Foods:  Innovative  Cooperative  In  the  International  Market.  J. 
David  Morrissy.  Information  101.  1975.  136  pp. 

Central  Carolina  Farmers:  Growth  and  Operations.  Phillip  F.  Brown. 
Information  103.  1975.  56  pp. 

Small  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Cooperative  Operations.  Richard  S. 
Berberich.  Information  106.  1977.  29  pp. 

New  and  Unusual  ‘Co-ops’  ...  What's  Behind  Them.  Donald  R. 
Davidson  and  Raymond  L.  Fox.  Reprint  3.  1976.  4  pp. 

Fishery  Cooperative  Operations.  John  M.  Bailey.  Research  Report  30. 
1976.  35  pp. 

Viability  of  a  Cooperatively  Coordinated  Egg  Complex.  John  T.  Haas. 
Marketing  Research  Report  1055.  1976.  40  pp. 

Cooperative  Market  Pooling.  T.M.  Hammond.  Oregon  Circular  of 
Information  657.  1976.  56  pp. 

Growth  of  Cooperatives  in  Seven  Industries.  Lyden  C.  O'Day.  CRR  1. 

1978.  56  pp. 
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Agricultural  Cooperative  Subsidiaries.  Charles  A.  Kraenzle  and  David 
Yolkin.  CRR4.  1979.  32  pp. 


Agricultural  Cooperatives — Challenges  and  Strategies.  Charles  A. 
Kraenzle.  FCRR  9. 


Starting  A  Cooperative 


Understanding  Your  Cooperatives.  C1R  6.  C.H.  Kirkman,  Jr.  1978. 

How  to  Start  a  Cooperative.  C1R  7.  Revised  1979.  18  pp. 

Part  I-Sample  Legal  Documents,  Legal  Phases  of  Farmer  Cooperatives. 
Morrison  Neely.  Information  100.  1975.  45  pp. 

Part  11-Federal  Income  Taxes,  Legal  Phases  of  Farmer  Cooperatives. 
Morrison  Neely.  Information  100.  1975.  101  pp. 

Part  Ill-Antitrust  Laws,  Legal  Phases  of  Farmer  Cooperatives.  Morrison 
Neely.  Information  100.  1975.  56  pp. 

What  Co-op  Directors  Do.  C.H.  Kirkman,  Jr.  CIR  14.  Revised  1978.  II 
pp.  (Also  in  Spanish) 

Farmer  Cooperative  Directors:  Characteristics  and  Attitudes.  Gilbert  W. 
Biggs.  RR  44.  1978.  64  pp. 

Members  Make  Co-ops  Go.  C.H.  Kirkman,  Jr.  CIR  12.  Revised  1978. 
11  pp.  (Also  in  Spanish) 

Measuring  Co-op  Directors.  C.H.  Kirkman,  Jr.  CIR  15.  Revised  1978.  9 
pp.  (Also  in  Spanish) 

Manager  Holds  an  Important  Key  to  Co-op  Success.  C.H.  Kirkman,  Jr. 
CIR  16.  Revised  1978.  11  pp.  (Also  in  Spanish) 

Recruiting,  Training,  and  Developing  Workers  for  Farmer  Cooperatives. 
Irwin  W.  Rust.  Information  77.  1971.  98  pp. 

Using  Co-op  Members'  Money.  C.H.  Kirkman,  Jr.  CIR  13.  Revised 
1978.  16  pp. 

Is  There  a  Co-op  in  Your  Future?  C.H.  Kirkman,  Jr.  CIR  10.  Revised 
1978.  32  pp. 

Bookkeeping  Forms  Your  Co-op  Needs.  Francis  P.  Yager.  CIR  19. 
Revised  1978.  32  pp. 
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Employees  Help  Co-ops  Serve.  C.H.  Kirkman,  Jr.  CIR  17.  Revised 
1978.  15  pp. 

Guides  to  Co-op  Bookkeeping.  Francis  P.  Yager.  CIR  20.  Revised  1978. 
15  pp. 

Guidelines  Co-op  Employees  Need.  C.H.  Kirkman,  Jr.  CIR  18.  1978.  28 

pp. 

Financing  New  Cooperatives.  Raymond  Williams  and  Richard  Douglas. 
PA  1229.  1979.  32  pp. 

Mergers  And  Joint  Ventures 

Agricultural  Cooperative  Subsidiaries.  CRR  4.  Charles  A.  Kraenzle  and 
David  Volkin.  1979.  32  pp. 

Cooperative  Research:  Progress  and  Problems.  Martin  A.  Abrahamsen. 
Research  Report  26.  1973.  37  pp. 

Specialization  in  Cooperative  Feed  Manufacturing.  J.  Warren  Mather 
and  John  M.  Bailey.  Research  Report  27.  1973.  28  pp. 

Joint  Ventures  Involving  Cooperatives  in  Food  Marketing.  Fred  E. 
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Cooperative  Farm  Fertilizer  Cost:  Comparison  with  Noncooperative 
Sources.  Donald  L.  Vogelsang.  FCRR  8.  1979.  36  pp. 

Petroleum 

Major  Regional  Cooperative  Supply  Operations — Years  Ended  in  1974 
and  1975.  J.  Warren  Mather.  Research  Report  40.  1977.  110  pp. 

Integrated  Petroleum  Operations  of  Farmer  Cooperatives.  J.  Warren 
Mather  and  John  M.  Bailey.  Research  Report  21.  1971.  19  pp. 

Seed 

Major  Regional  Cooperative  Supply  Organizations — Years  Ended  in 
1974  and  1975.  J.  Warren  Mather.  Research  Report  40.  1977.  110  pp. 

RESEARCH 

Organizations  Serving  Cooperatives.  Cooperative  Information  Report  1, 
Section  5.  1978.  40  pp. 

Cooperative  Special  Services.  John  M.  Bailey.  1977.  28  pp. 

Cooperative  Research:  Progress  and  Problems.  Martin  A.  Abrahamsen. 
Research  Report  26.  1973.  40  pp. 

TRANSPORTATION  AND  DISTRIBUTION 

I  rucking:  Lease  or  Buy?  Eldon  E.  Brooks  and  James  Jacks.  Research 
Report  42.  1977.  20  pp. 
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Railcar  Coordination  Among  Cooperatives.  Robert  J.  Byrne  and  Earl  B. 
Miller.  Research  Report  43.  1977.  24  pp. 

Motortrucks  Operated  by  Farmer  Cooperatives.  Eldon  E.  Brooks  and 
Earl  B.  Miller.  Research  Report  47.  1978.  36  pp. 

Cooperative  Transportation  and  Distribution.  CIR  1,  Sec.  12.  1978.  28 

pp. 

RURAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Identifying  the  Need  for  Forestry  Associations.  Clyde  B.  Markeson. 
Educational  Circular  20.  1965.  6  pp. 

Outdoor  Recreation-A  New  Potential  for  Cooperation.  Clyde  B. 
Markeson  and  Job  K.  Savage.  Educational  Circular  28.  1966.  9  pp. 

The  Cooperative  Approach  to  Outdoor  Recreation.  William  R. 
Seymour.  Information  57.  1968.  12  pp. 

Cooperative  Development  in  Rural  Areas.  CIR.  1,  Sec.  4.  1978.  34  pp. 

The  Cooperative  Approach  to  Crafts.  Gerald  R.  Ely.  Program  Aid  1001. 
1972.  26  pp. 

Better  Living  by  Working  Together.  Raymond  Williams.  Program  Aid 
1035.  1973.  14  pp. 

Co-op  Stores  and  Buying  Clubs.  Don  Lefever.  1972.  77  pp. 

The  Cooperative  Approach  to  Rural  Development.  Raymond  Williams. 
Program  Aid  1088.  1974.  18  pp. 

Advising  People  About  Cooperatives.  C.  H.  Kirkman,  Jr.  and  Paul  O. 
Mohn.  Program  Aid  1147.  1976.  24  pp. 

Cooperative  Approach  to  Crafts  for  Senior  Centers.  Gerald  E.  Ely. 
Program  Aid  1156.  1976.  20  pp. 

Fishery  Cooperative  Operations.  John  M.  Bailey.  Research  Report  30. 
1976.  35  pp. 
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What  We  Do 

Agricultural  Cooperative  Service  (ACS)  devotes  its  total  effort  to  preserv¬ 
ing  and  improving  the  heart  of  American  agriculture— the  family  farm. 

Our  role  stems  from  the  long-standing  and  clear  public  mandate  to  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to  foster  and  support  the  family  farm  as 
the  means  by  which  our  Nation’s  food  and  fiber  are  produced. 

Family  farmers  use  the  cooperative  form  of  business  to  increase  their 
income  and  enhance  their  quality  of  living.  They  use  cooperatives  as  an 
extension  of  their  farm  business  to  jointly  purchase  production  supplies, 
process  and  market  products,  and  perform  related  services.  By  working 
together  for  mutual  benefit,  family  farmers  are  able  to  reduce  costs  and 
obtain  greater  returns  in  the  marketplace.  They  are  able  to  provide 
Americans  with  the  world’s  most  plentiful,  highest  quality,  and  least 
costly  food. 

Our  direct  role  is  providing  knowledge  to  improve  the  effectiveness  and 
performance  of  the  farmer’s  cooperative  business.  We  help  in  several 
ways. 

Research 

Research  is  conducted  to  acquire  and  maintain  the  base  of  information 
necessary  for  Agricultural  Cooperative  Service  to  give  farmers  relevant 
and  expert  assistance  pertaining  to  their  cooperatives.  Studies  of  func¬ 
tional  cooperative  aspects  concentrate  on  their  financial,  structural, 
managerial,  policy,  member,  legal,  social,  and  economic  activities. 

Concerted  effort  is  made  to  ensure  research  has  direct  application  to 
cooperatives’  current  and  emerging  requirements  to  serve  the  family 
farm  most  effectively  as  a  dimension  of  market  structure.  We  have  a 
major  challenge  to  analyze  industry  structure  and  cooperative  opera¬ 
tional  practices  to  determine  the  changes  required  to  maintain  or 
achieve  a  producer-oriented  marketing  system. 
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Technical  Assistance 

Technical  assistance  is  provided  in  response  to  specific  problems.  Re¬ 
quests  may  come  from  a  few  farmers  directly  wanting  to  organize  a 
cooperative,  or  from  farmers’  elected  directors  of  a  federation  of  cooper¬ 
atives  composed  of  hundreds  or  thousands  of  farmers  desiring  to  im¬ 
prove  operations.  Help  is  given  on  business  organization,  operating  effi¬ 
ciency,  and  member  control.  Work  can  involve  determining  the  economic 
feasibility  of  new  facilities  or  adding  new  products  or  services.  Advice 
may  be  given  on  the  merits  of  merging  organizations  or  forming  new 
ones.  Studies  cover  the  full  range  of  decisionmaking  found  in  a  coopera¬ 
tive  business  enterprise. 

The  Agency  is  prepared  to  evaluate  any  one  link  in  the  farm  economic 
system  or  to  design  an  entirely  new  system  under  the  cooperative 
framework. 

Technical  assistance  is  largely  designed  to  specifically  benefit  the  re¬ 
questing  group.  However,  the  results  often  provide  guidance  in  develop¬ 
ing  business  strategy  for  all  cooperatives  and  in  determining  priorities 
for  research. 

The  Agency  provides  specialized  assistance  to  farmers  desiring  to  form 
new  cooperatives.  On  request  from  farmer  groups,  we  conduct  feasibility 
studies  for  potential  cooperative  operations  and  give  advice  on  imple¬ 
menting  business  plans.  Field  offices  in  Augusta,  Me.,  New  Bern,  N.C., 
London,  Ky.,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  and  Salinas,  Calif.,  help  farmers  identify 
needed  cooperative  services  and  provide  continuing  assistance  to  new 
cooperatives. 

History  and  Statistics 

Cooperative  statistics  are  collected  to  detect  growth  trends  and  changes 
in  structure  and  operations.  Data  help  identify  and  support  research  and 
technical  assistance  activities.  This  information  is  used  extensively  by 
legislative  and  executive  branches  of  government  in  formulating  agricul¬ 
tural  and  cooperative  related  policy. 

Education  and  Information 

Agricultural  Cooperative  Service  has  a  distinct  mission  in  education  and 
information.  We  are  assigned  the  responsibility  by  the  Cooperative  Mar¬ 
keting  Act  of  1926  “to  promote  the  knowledge  of  cooperative  principles 
and  practices  and  to  cooperate,  in  promoting  such  knowledge,  with 
educational  and  marketing  agencies,  cooperative  associations,  and 
others.” 
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We  maintain  a  central  storehouse  of  information  about  farmer  coopera¬ 
tives  in  the  United  States— made  available  through  more  than  200 
research  reports  and  educational  publications.  Some  of  these  cover 
basic  principles  of  cooperation  and  key  organizational  and  management 
elements  required  for  successful  cooperative  effort.  Others  report  the 
findings  of  research  and  technical  assistance  studies.  A  monthly 
magazine,  Farmer  Cooperatives,  reports  significant  achievement  by 
cooperatives,  the  most  advanced  thinking  of  cooperative  leaders,  and 
highlights  of  agency  activities. 

The  Agency’s  Cooperative  Development  Training  Center  at  the  University 
of  Georgia  at  Athens  provides  training  in  cooperative  principles,  prac¬ 
tices,  and  management.  Primary  clientele  are  directors  and  managers  of 
new  and  developing  cooperatives. 

How  We  Work 

Guiding  principles  for  our  efforts  center  on  providing  immediate 
response  and  leadership  amid  the  changing  economic  environment  in 
which  family  farmers  operate.  The  agency  is  prepared  to  work  with  well- 
established  commercial  farmers  or  those  with  limited  resources. 

We  have  about  60  agricultural  economists  and  cooperative  specialists, 
backed  by  29  support  personnel.  Many  have  specialized  beyond  their 
professional  training  in  specific  areas  unique  to  cooperatives— business 
organization,  finance,  marketing,  purchasing,  transportation,  and 
member  education. 

One  specialist  or  a  team  may  tackle  a  project.  Staff  members  do  more 
than  gather  data  by  mail.  We  travel  extensively,  walking  in  factory  and 
field,  to  gather  information  first  hand  by  personal  interview. 

We  may  provide  assistance  directly  or  serve  as  a  catalyst  in  bringing  to¬ 
gether  the  best  available  resources  to  reach  an  objective.  We  may  work 
alone  or  consult  specialists  with  other  State  and  Federal  agencies  such 
as  Extension  Services,  universities,  with  one  or  a  group  of  cooperatives, 
or  other  private  consulting  groups. 

Because  of  our  versatility  and  flexibility,  ACS  is  a  national  focal  point 
for  activity  about  agricultural  cooperatives. 

Over  the  years,  our  activities  have  been  wide-ranging  and  complex.  Yet 
our  fundamental  purpose  remains  simple:  To  foster  agricultural  coopera¬ 
tive  growth  and  efficiency. 
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Farmer  Cooperative 
Publications 

Numerical  Series  and  Description 


•  Cooperative  Information  Reports 

CIR  1 

Farmer  Cooperatives  in  the  United  States. 

Available  only  in  the  following  sections: 


CIR  1  Section  1 

Cooperative  Principles  and  Legal  Foundations. 

Martin  A.  Abrahamsen,  J.  Warren  Mather,  James  R.  Baarda  and  James 
Kelly.  1977.  26  pp. 

Gives  identifying  characteristics  of  farmer  cooperatives  and  the  many 
documents  and  organizations  responsible  for  their  origins  and  progress. 


CIR  1  Section  2 

Agricultural  Cooperatives:  Pioneer  to  Modem. 

Martin  A.  Abrahamsen.  1977.  42.  pp. 

History  of  cooperative  activities  from  1810  to  the  modern  day.  Covers 
cooperative  experimentation;  encouragement  by  farm  organizations;  ex¬ 
pansion  in  commodity  marketing;  adoption  of  sound  business  practices, 
and  how  they  adjusted  to  change. 


CIR  1  Section  3 

Cooperative  Benefits  and  Limitations. 

J.  Warren  Mather  and  Homer  J.  Preston.  1980.  22  pp. 

Identifies  how  cooperatives  benefit  farmers  and  the  public,  yet  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  usual  business  limitations  plus  some  related  to  agriculture 
and  the  inherent  nature  of  the  organization. 
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CIR  1  Section  4 

Cooperative  Development  in  Rural  Areas. 

Raymond  Williams,  Carl  W.  Deitemeyer,  Phillip  F.  Brown,  Fred  E.  Hulse, 
David  Holder,  and  Gerald  E.  Ely.  1978.  34  pp. 

Describes  recently  formed  cooperatives.  Shows  examples  of  coopera¬ 
tives  formed  both  by  high-  and  low-resource  farmers  by  commodity. 

CIR  1  Section  5 

Organizations  Serving  Cooperatives. 

Martin  A.  Abrahamsen  and  Howard  Mobley.  1978.  26  pp. 

Gives  a  capsulized  description  of  the  various  national  and  State  trade 
and  service  organizations  and  how  each  serves  in  assisting  cooperatives. 


CIR  1  Section  6 

Cooperative  Issues  and  Challenges. 

Randall  E.  Torgerson.  1981.  28  pp. 

Discusses  external  issues  and  challenges  such  as  legal,  income  tax, 
and  pricing  systems.  Discusses  issues  of  internal  nature  such  as 
member  capital,  equity  redemption,  member  internal  cooperative  struc¬ 
ture  and  vertical  integration. 


CIR  1  Section  7 

Cooperative  Member  Responsibilities  and  Control. 

C.  H.  Kirkman,  Jr.  1980.  26  pp. 

Distinctive  cooperative  features  requires  membership  to  assume 
responsibilities.  Through  exercising  democratic  control  members  relate 
their  needs  and  services  and  make  adjustments  for  their  future. 

CIR  1  Section  8 

Cooperative  Management. 

J.  Warren  Mather,  Gene  Ingalsbe,  and  David  Volkin.  1980.  30  pp. 

Covers  management  roles,  resources,  functions,  tools,  elements  and 
division  of  resonsibility,  local  and  regional  operations,  and  challenges. 
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CIR  1  Section  9 

Cooperative  Finance  and  Taxation. 

Nelda  Griffin,  David  Volkin,  and  Donald  R.  Davidson.  1981.  30  pp. 

Discusses  financial  planning,  methods,  position  and  trends,  and  the  in¬ 
come  tax  status  of  farmers’  marketing,  supply  and  related  service 
cooperatives. 

CIR  1  Section  10 

Cooperative  Education  and  Training. 

C.  H.  Kirkman,  Jr.  1981.  26  pp. 

Develops  an  understanding  of  education  and  training  of  members, 
directors,  managers  and  employees.  Principal  cooperative  efforts,  State 
and  national  assistance,  and  special  interest  programs  are  outlined. 


CIR  1  Section  12 

Cooperative  Transportation  and  Distribution. 

Eldon  E.  Brooks  and  Robert  J.  Byrne.  1978.  22  pp. 

Evaluates  the  importance  of  total  physical  distribution  in  a  farm  mar¬ 
keting  or  supply  cooperative.  This  involves  the  managing  of  products  or 
materials  to  or  from  cooperatives.  Included  are  transportation,  ware¬ 
housing  or  storage,  order  processing,  inventory  management,  materials 
handling,  packaging,  as  well  as  finished  products. 


CIR  1  Section  13 

Fruit,  Vegetable,  and  Nut  Cooperatives. 

Fred  E.  Hulse,  Richard  S.  Berberich,  Gilbert  W.  Briggs,  and  Martin  A. 
Blum.  1978.  50pp. 

Tells  of  the  important  part  cooperatives  play  in  marketing  these  pro¬ 
ducts.  Describes  the  two  main  functions  these  cooperatives  perform: 
marketing  products  in  fresh  or  processed  form  and  bargaining  for  terms 
of  trade.  Also  lists  services  such  as  production,  quality  and  marketing 
information  to  members. 
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CIR  1  Section  14 

Livestock  and  Wool  Cooperatives. 

John  T.  Haas,  David  L.  Holder,  and  Clement  E.  Ward,  1979.  34  pp. 

Gives  a  brief  histroy  of  the  livestock  and  wool  cooperatives  in  the 
United  States.  Also  reports  overall  statistics  for  the  present  livestock 
and  wool  cooperatives  in  accounting  for  farmers’  cash  receipts. 


CIR  1  Section  15 

Grain  Cooperatives. 

Stanley  K.  Thurston,  Bert  D.  Miner,  and  J.  David  Morrissy.  1979.  42  pp. 

Discusses  cooperative  marketing  of  all  types  of  food  and  feed  grains, 
except  for  rice  and  dry  beans  and  peas,  which  are  covered  in  other  sec¬ 
tions.  Gives  a  picture  of  the  number  of  cooperatives  engaged  in  mar¬ 
keting,  handling,  or  processing  grain  and  soybeans.  Includes  an  early 
history  of  country  elevators. 


CIR  1  Section  19 

Special  Crop  Cooperatives. 

Fred  E.  Hulse,  Gilbert  W.  Biggs,  Donald  Simon,  Robert  H.  Miller,  Luigi 
Angelo,  and  J.  Warren  Mather.  1981.  60  pp. 

Covers  number,  organization,  operation,  services,  and  benefits  of  coop¬ 
eratives  marketing  tobacco,  sugar  and  sweeteners,  dry  beans  and  peas, 
seed,  forest  products,  fish  and  other  specialized  farm  products. 


CIR  1  Section  20 

Farm  and  Home  Supply  Cooperatives. 

J.  Warren  Mather,  Donald  L  Vogelsang,  John  M.  Bailey,  Lyden  O’Day, 
John  M.  Foschia,  and  Lloyd  C.  Biser.  1981.  48  pp. 

Describes  organization,  financing,  operating  practices,  services  and 
benefits  of  farmer  cooperatives  engaged  entirely  or  primarily  in  the 
handling  of  farm  and  home  supplies  and  equipment.  Also  lists  number 
of  cooperatives  distributing  specified  types  of  supplies. 

(Subsequent  sections  will  appear  as  printed.) 
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CIR  2 

Cooperative  Facts. 

Gene  Ingalsbe.  Revised  1981.  20  pp. 

A  compilation  of  facts  relating  to  founding  of  cooperatives  from  both  a 
historical  and  general  standpoint. 

CIR  3 

Cooperatives— Distinctive  Business  Corporations. 

C.  H.  Kirkman,  Jr.  Revised  1979.  24  pp. 

Pictures  cooperatives  as  distinctive  business  corporations  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  private  enterprise  system.  Tells  both  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  various  businesses  in  the  United  States. 


CIR  4 

Farmer  Cooperative  Publications. 

C.  H.  Kirkman,  Jr.  and  Gene  Ingalsbe.  Revised  1981.  42  pp. 

Lists  and  describes  available  publications  by  series,  number,  and  subject. 


CIR  5 

Cooperatives  in  Agribusiness. 

C.  H.  Kirkman,  Jr.  Revised  1981.  60  pp. 

Contains  basic  cooperative  background  for  high  schools  and  junior  col¬ 
leges,  explaining  what  a  cooperative  is— organization,  financing,  and 
operations.  Points  out  various  rural  and  consumer  cooperative  ex¬ 
amples.  Touches  on  career  opportunites. 

CIR  6 

Understanding  Your  Cooperatives. 

C.  H.  Kirkman,  Jr.  1979.  146  pp. 

This  publication  is  laid  out  in  four  lessons  with  the  following  titles: 

1.  Principles  and  Practices 

2.  Historical  Developments 
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3.  Economic  Democracy  in  Action 


4.  Principles  Underlying  Cooperative  Financing  and  Taxation. 


Prepared  for  postsecondary  schools  to  improve  student  understanding 
of  cooperatives  operating  in  the  community,  so  students  undertaking  a 
cooperative  work  program  between  the  college  and  business  or  industry 
can  progress.  Publication  has  illustrations  for  making  overhead  trans¬ 
parencies. 


CIR  7 

How  to  Start  a  Cooperative. 

C.  H.  Kirkman,  Jr.  Revised  1979.  18  pp. 

A  very  simple  guide  for  groups  interested  in  a  step-by-step  approach  to 
organizing  a  cooperative. 


CIR  8 

Mr.  Chairman. 

C.  H.  Kirkman,  Jr.  Revised  1979.  20  pp. 

Reviews  parliamentary  law,  order  of  business,  and  what  constitutes  a 
quorum. 


CIR  9 

What  Are  Patronage  Refunds? 

Revised  1981.  12  pp. 

Discusses  patronage  refunds  and  their  relationship  to  the  cooperative 
concept  and  points  out  need  for  more  research  on  various  aspects  of 
cooperatives. 


CIR  10 

Is  There  a  Co-op  in  Your  Future? 

C.  H.  Kirkman,  Jr.  Revised  1978.  36  pp. 

Highly  illustrated,  describes  in  simple  terms  how  to  start  a  cooperative. 
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CIR  11 

What  Are  Cooperatives? 

C.  H.  Kirkman,  Jr.  Revised  1978.  9  pp.  (Also  in  Spanish.) 

Highly  illustrated,  describes  in  simple  terms  why  people  form 
cooperatives. 


CIR  12 

Members  Make  Co-ops  Go. 

C.  H.  Kirkman,  Jr.  Revised  1978.  11  pp.  (Also  in  Spanish.) 

Highly  illustrated,  describes  in  simple  terms  what  members  must  do  to 
make  their  cooperative  successful. 


CIR  13 

Using  Coop  Members’  Money. 

C.  H.  Kirkman,  Jr.  Revised  1978.  15  pp. 

Highly  illustrated,  describes  in  simple  terms  the  function  of  money  in  a 
cooperative. 


CIR  14 

What  Co-op  Directors  Do. 

C.  H.  Kirkman,  Jr.  Revised  1978.  11  pp.  (Also  in  Spanish.) 

Highly  illustrated,  describes  in  simple  terms  the  responsibilities  of  direc¬ 
tors. 


CIR  15 

Measuring  Co-op  Directors. 

C.  H.  Kirkman,  Jr.  Revised  1978.  11  pp.  (Also  in  Spanish.) 

Highly  illustrated,  describes  in  simple  terms  how  co-op  members  elect 
and  keep  co-op  directors. 
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CIR  16 

Manager  Holds  Important  Key  to  Co-op  Success. 

C.  H.  Kirkman,  Jr.  Revised  1978.  11  p..  (Also  in  Spanish.) 

Highly  illustrated,  describes  in  simple  terms  the  responsibilities  of  a 
co-op  manager. 


CIR  17 

Employees  Help  Co-ops  Serve. 

C.  H.  Kirkman,  Jr.  Revised  1978.  15  pp. 

Highly  illustrated,  describes  in  simple  terms  how  employees  can  contri¬ 
bute  to  making  a  cooperative  successful. 


CIR  18 

Guidelines  Co-op  Employees  Need. 

C.  H.  Kirkman,  Jr.  1978.  28  pp. 

Highly  illustrated,  describes  in  simple  terms  the  guidelines  to  help 
employees  know  what  is  expected  of  them. 


CIR  19 

Bookkeeping  Forms  Your  Co-op  Needs. 

Francis  P.  Yager.  Revised  1978.  11  pp. 

Highly  illustrated,  explains  simply  the  bookkeeping  forms  that  coopera¬ 
tives  need  to  keep  up-to-date  and  complete  records  of  business. 


CIR  20 

Guides  to  Co-op  Bookkeeping. 

Francis  P.  Yager.  Revised  1978.  15  pp. 

Highly  illustrated,  explains  what  a  bookkeeping  system  is  and  what 
business  information  it  provides  to  a  cooperative. 
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CIR  21 

Organizing  and  Conducting  Cooperatives’  Annual  Meetings. 

Revised  1979.  60  pp. 

Brings  together  many  ideas  proved  practical  in  actual  use.  Most  activi¬ 
ties  discussed  are  basic  in  building  and  maintaining  sound  membership 
understanding  and  good  community  relations. 


CIR  22 

American  Farmers  in  the  Grain  Export  Business. 

Arvin  R.  Bunker.  1979.  40  pp. 

Lists  key  commodity,  facility,  and  personal  contact  information  that  for¬ 
eign  buyers  need  to  deal  with  U.S  cooperatives  directly  exporting  grain. 
Other  cooperatives  supplying  grain  for  export  are  also  described. 

CIR  23 

Handling  Net  Margins  Under  Federal  Tax  Laws. 

Revised  1979.  8  pp. 

Describes  alternative  methods  farmer  cooperatives  can  use  in  conform¬ 
ing  to  requirements  of  Section  17,  Internal  Revenue  Act  of  1962.  This 
section  relates  mainly  to  distribution  and  taxation  of  patronage  refunds 
by  farmer  cooperatives.  Five  choices  are  given. 


CIR  24 

A  Guide  to  Survey  Research  for  Local  Cooperative  Management. 

Julie  A.  Hogeland.  1980.  15  pp. 

Aids  cooperative  managers  who  want  to  survey  patrons  on  preferences, 
perceptions  and  expected  behavior  to  ease  decision-making. 

CIR  25 

Opportunities  in  the  Co-op  Business  World-  A  Leader’s  Program  For  Youth. 

C.  H.  Kirkman,  Jr.  Revised  1981.  52  pp. 

Basic  information  for  youth  on  cooperatives  and  how  they  fit  in  the 
American  enterprise  system.  Especially  for  youth  group  leaders. 
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CIR  26 

Cooperative  Farm  Bargaining  and  Price  Negotiation. 

Ralph  B.  Bunje.  1980.  194  pp. 

Serves  as  a  guide  to  growers  desiring  to  organize  a  bargaining  associa¬ 
tion  or  leaders  of  existing  organizations  to  improve  their  returns  from 
farming. 


CIR  27 

Small  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Cooperative  Operations. 

Fred  E.  Hulse,  Gilbert  W.  Biggs,  and  Roger  A.  Wissman.  1980.  28  pp. 

Shows  the  diversity  as  well  as  successful  operations  of  34  small  fresh 
fruit  and  vegetable  marketing  cooperatives.  Describes  their  sales 
methods,  as  well  as  additional  services  provided  their  farmer  members. 


CIR  28 

Agricultural  Cooperative  Service— What  We  Do,  How  We  Work. 

1981.  6  pp. 

Decribes  agency  work  in  areas  of  research,  technical  assistance,  history 
and  statistics,  and  education  and  information.  Includes  a  capsule  of 
cooperative  assistance  in  U.S  Department  of  Agriculture  to  ACS  as  an 
agency. 

(Previous  similar  reports  include  FCS  Information  Reports.) 


•  FCS  Information  Reports 

FCS  IR  32 

Making  Member  Relations  Succeed. 

Irwin  W.  Rust.  1963.  16  pp. 

Describes  changes  in  cooperative  member  relationships  and  methods 
used  to  achieve  a  closer  relationship  between  cooperative  and  member 
Tells  why  closer  relationships  are  necessary. 
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FCS  IR  54 

Approaches  and  Problems  in  Merging  Cooperatives. 

Martin  A.  Abrahamsen  and  J.  Warren  Mather.  Revised  1976.  29  pp. 

Gives  specific  suggestions  on  problems  often  encountered  and  steps  to 
take  to  effect  a  merger. 


FCS  IR  77 

Recruiting,  Training,  and  Developing  Workers  for  Fanner  Cooperatives. 

Irwin  W.  Rust.  1971.  44  pp. 

Discusses  the  important  factors  in  recruiting,  training,  and  developing 
workers  for  cooperatives.  Lists  sources  of  information  and  help. 


FCS  IR  90 

Bargaining  Cooperatives:  Selected  Agri-Industries. 

Gilbert  W.  Biggs  and  J.  Kenneth  Samuels.  1973.  22  pp. 

Results  of  survey  to  determine  scope  and  intensity  of  bargaining  activity 
in  24  associations.  Includes  problems  as  well  as  suggestions  for  their 
solution. 


FCS  IR  92 

Livestock  Industry  Trends:  Implications  for  Cooperatives. 

G.  Alvin  Carpenter.  1973.  24  pp. 

Evaluates  cooperative  operations  and  organizational  structure  to  main¬ 
tain  maximum  effectiveness  for  operations  and  services  to  farmers. 


FCS  IR  94 

The  Sunkist  Adventure. 

C.  H.  Kirkman,  Jr.  1975.  108  pp. 

A  rewrite  of  earlier  publications  on  Sunkist  Growers,  Inc.,  the  publication 
documents  the  history  and  describes  current  organization,  operations, 
and  distinctive  features. 


FCS  IR  97 

Capper-Volstead  Impact  on  Cooperative  Structure. 

Joseph  B.  Knapp.  1975.  42  pp. 

Provides  background  information  to  bring  about  a  better  understanding 
of  the  economic  effect  Capper-Volstead  Act  has  had  on  cooperatives. 

FCS  IR  100 

Legal  Phases  of  Farmer  Cooperatives. 

Morrison  Neely.  Revised  1976.  744  pp. 

Combines  into  one  publication  practically  every  legal  aspect  of  organi¬ 
zing  and  operating  a  cooperative.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  incor¬ 
poration,  marketing  contracts,  management  and  director  responsibilities, 
antitrust  taxation,  legal  documents,  and  State  statutes.  It  carries  a  table 
of  cases  on  cooperative  litigation.  Also  available  in  separate  parts: 

Part  I— Sample  Legal  Documents 

Contains  samples  of  forms  and  legal  documents  normally  needed  in 
organizing  and  operating  a  cooperative.  Includes  a  reproduction  of  the 
Capper-Volstead  Act. 

Part  II— Federal  Income  Taxes 

Contains  a  review  of  cooperatives’  distinctive  characteristics,  an  histori¬ 
cal  background  on  taxation,  and  a  detailed  discussion  of  tax  treatment. 

Part  III— Antitrust  Laws 

Gives  clearly  the  attitude  of  the  courts  toward  early  cooperative  efforts 
in  this  country  and  the  legal  background  with  respect  to  monopolies  and 
restraint  of  trade.  Reviews  the  general  principles  of  antitrust  laws  and 
expands  and  sharpens  them  in  light  of  recent  court  decisions. 

FCS  IR  101 

Riceland  Foods:  Innovative  Cooperative  in  the  International  Market. 

J.  David  Morrissy.  1975.  128  pp. 

Provides  a  profile  of  the  development  and  current  operations  of  a  pio¬ 
neering  cooperative  in  rice  marketing  that  later  expanded  into  soybean 
processing  to  increase  its  farmer-members’  incomes. 
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FCS  IR  103 

Central  Carolina  Farmers:  Growth  and  Operations. 

Phillip  F.  Brown.  1975.  45  pp. 

Describes  the  development  and  success  of  a  full-service  cooperative 
operating  in  a  limited  geographic  area.  It  is  a  rural  development  story  in 
which  a  cooperative  provided  leadership  in  helping  farmers  strengthen 
their  economic  position  by  product  diversification. 


FCS  IR  104 

Export  Techniques  of  Grain  Cooperatives. 

Donald  E.  Hirsch.  1976.  35  pp. 

Describes  type  of  sales,  expertise  required  in  chartering  and  sales  and 
sen/ice  techniques  used  by  cooperatives  in  exporting  grain.  Also  shows 
how  cooperative  leaders  are  reevaluating  their  grain  export  operations 
because  they  recognize  advantages  associated  with  largescale  opera¬ 
tions. 


FCS  IR  107 

Integrated  Cattle  Marketing— A  Better  Way. 

Clement  E.  Ward.  1977.  9  pp. 

Presents  marketing  alternatives  for  cattlemen,  whether  they  should  inte¬ 
grate  into  cattle  feeding,  meatpacking,  or  direct-to-consumer  marketing. 
Shows  that  the  cooperative  markets  cattle  in  a  manner  that  can  in¬ 
crease  price  competition  and  expand  the  buyer  and  seller  trade  areas, 
improving  cattlemen’s  access  to  important  market  price  information. 


FCS  IR  109 

How  to  Improve  Lamb  Marketing. 

David  L.  Holder.  1977.  9  pp. 

Discusses  the  American  sheep  industry  and  its  role  as  producer  of  meat 
and  wool,  also  the  present  marketing  alternatives  for  these  sheep  pro¬ 
ducers  remaining  in  the  industry  who  are  faced  with  a  market  largely 
noncompetitive  and  inefficent. 
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FCS  IR  110 

Cooperative  Brands  and  Processed  Foods. 

Clement  E.  Ward  and  J.  David  Morrissy.  1977.  47  pp. 

Includes  an  alphabetical  directory  of  cooperatives  owning  brands  for 
processed  foods,  with  their  mailing  addresses  and  products.  Also  lists 
food  products  and  cooperatives  marketing  them. 

(Series  redesignated  Cooperative  Information  Reports.  Last  number  is  110.) 


•  Marketing  Research  Reports 

MRR  1016 

A  Producer-Based  Cotton  Marketing  System. 

James  E.  Haskell.  1973.  27  pp. 

Cotton  marketing  problems  and  central  issues  for  improvement  lead  to 
the  focus  of  the  publication— a  recommendation  for  a  producer-owned 
marketing  system.  How  the  system  would  work  and  its  organizational 
implications  are  discussed. 

MRR  1024 

Effective  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Marketing:  Seven  Profiles— Guidelines. 

Richard  S.  Berberich.  1974.  36  pp. 

Three  profiles  of  marketing  by  vertical  ownership  and  control  and  four 
profiles  of  marketing  by  joint  selling  are  presented.  Considerations  in 
developing  an  effective  marketing  program  include  market  development, 
quality  control,  product  research,  brand  development,  plant  specializa¬ 
tion,  distribution,  transportation,  purchasing,  accounting,  and  member¬ 
ship  relations.  Organizational  structure  is  suggested. 

MRR  1055 

Viability  of  a  Cooperatively  Coordinated  Egg  Complex. 

John  T.  Hass.  1975.  34  pp. 

Analyzes  models  of  a  cooperative  decentralized  egg  production  system 
and  a  centralized,  single-firm  egg  complex  to  see  if  the  family-size 
operation  can  compete. 
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MRR  1074 

Export  Marketing  Guide  for  Cooperatives. 

Donald  E.  Hirsch.  1977.  77  pp. 

An  export  marketing  guide,  not  a  complete  export  manual  or  blueprint 
for  operations  of  an  individual  cooperative.  Its  objective  is  to  help  more 
farmers  gain  the  understanding  and  expertise  to  export  successfully. 


MRR  1078 

Contract  Integrated  Cooperative  Cattle  Marketing  System. 

Clement  E.  Ward.  1977.  28  pp. 

Describes  changing  production  and  marketing  practices  that  compel 
cattlemen  to  improve  the  flow  of  cattle  from  the  cow-calf  producer  to 
the  final  source— the  consumer.  The  challenge  to  cattle  producers  is  to 
either  develop  porduction-on-marketing  systems  of  their  own  or  accept 
whatever  systems  others  offer. 


MRR  1081 

Cooperative  Marketing  Alternatives  for  Sheep  and  Lamb  Producers. 

David  L.  Holder.  1977.  40  pp. 

Proposes  three  marketing  alternatives  for  sheep  and  lamb  producers,  in¬ 
cluding  teleauction,  bargaining  association,  and  producer  processing. 
These  alternatives  are  recommended  after  a  review  of  the  industry 
revealed  producers  facing  a  very  noncompetitive  and  inefficient 
marketing-processing  distribution  system. 


MRR  1089 

The  Future  Role  of  Cooperatives  in  the  Red  Meats  Industry. 

John  T.  Haas,  Richard  J.  Crom,  Leonard  W.  Condon,  David  L.  Holder, 
Winston  K.  Ullman,  Richard  H.  Vilstrup,  and  David  Volkin.  1978.  100  pp. 

Report  of  the  Red  Meats  Task  Force  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  this  publication  treats  the  structural  changes  in  the  red  meats  in¬ 
dustry  that  are  threatening  survival  of  independent  family-size  farms. 
Gives  opinions  and  suggestions  on  what  cooperatives  must  do  to 
counteract  these  trends. 
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MRR  1097 

Cooperative  Strategies  for  the  Pork  Industry. 

David  L  Holder  and  Ralph  E.  Hepp.  1978.  36  pp. 

Discusses  changes  taking  place  in  the  pork  industry  and  the  role  coop¬ 
eratives  can  play  in  improving  the  economic  position  of  pork  producers. 


•  Program  Aids 

PA  1001 

Cooperative  Approach  to  Crafts. 

Gerald  E.  Ely.  Revised  1978.  38  pp. 

Provides  guidelines  as  well  as  important  steps  to  be  taken  by  those  in¬ 
terested  in  developing  a  successful  cooperative  craft  enterprise. 


PA  1035 

Better  Living  by  Working  Together. 

Raymond  Williams.  1973.  14  pp. 

Tells  how  joint  efforts  of  private  industry,  Government  agencies,  and 
local  people  can  contribute  to  better  living  in  rural  communities.  Pro¬ 
vides  general  information  on  basic  procedures  to  follow  in  coordinating 
efforts  of  interested  parties. 


PA  1147 

Advising  People  About  Cooperatives. 

C.  H.  Kirkman,  Jr.,  and  Paul  O.  Mohn.  1976.  24  pp. 

Provides  background  and  references  for  educational  programs  on  coop¬ 
eratives.  Lists  organizations  and  their  bulletins,  books,  visuals,  etc.,  and 
provides  ready  reference  on  developing,  organizing,  financing,  and 
operating  cooperatives. 
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PA  1156 

Cooperative  Approach  to  Crafts  for  Senior  Citizens. 

Gerald  E.  Ely,  Revised  1981.  14  pp. 

Discusses  in  a  general  way  some  possibilities  that  exist  for  a  craft 
organization,  factors  that  must  be  considered  before  a  craft  program 
can  be  formulated,  and  steps  to  be  taken  in  setting  up  a  craft  coopera¬ 
tive  for  senior  citizens. 


PA  1229 

Financing  New  Cooperatives. 

Raymond  Williams  and  Richard  Douglas.  1979.  19  pp. 

Develops  procedures  for  financing  a  new  cooperative  venture,  because 
financing  is  a  critical  ingredient  in  the  success  or  failure  of  these  coop¬ 
eratives.  Also  lists  sources  available  for  this  financing. 


•  Research  Reports 

•  ACS  Research  Reports 

ACS  RR  1 

Farmer  Cooperative  Statistics  1976-77. 

Ralph  M.  Richardson,  Celestine  C.  Adams,  Katherine  C.  DeVille,  Francis 
E.  Mahon,  and  Elizabeth  J.  Simmons.  1981.  56  pp. 

Gives  results  of  annual  survey  of  marketing,  farm  supply,  and  related 
sen/ice  cooperatives  by  geographic  location,  commodity,  and  functional 
type.  Provides  capsule  of  changes  in  the  past  decade. 


ACS  RR  2 

Ship  Chartering  Alternatives  for  Grain  Exporting  Cooperatives. 


Donald  E.  Hirsch.  1981.  48  pp. 

Recommends  a  course  of  action  that  would  increase  cooperatives’ 
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chartering  capabilities  and  enhance  their  competitive  position  in  the  in¬ 
ternational  grain  trade. 


ACS  RR  3 

Regional  Grain  Cooperatives,  1978-79. 

Stanley  K.  Thurston  and  Bruce  J.  Reynolds.  1981.  19  pp. 

Reflects  1978  and  1979  fiscal  year  operations  of  primary  regional  grain 
cooperatives.  Defines  regional  as  well  as  local  member  cooperatives  and 
gives  examples  of  growth  contributors. 


ACS  RR  4 

Marketing  Strategies  for  Cooperatives  Exporting  Fruit 
to  Western  Europe. 

Donald  E.  Hirsch.  1981.  48  pp. 

Report  identifies  alternative  marketing  strategies  that  cooperatives 
might  adopt,  and  recommended  action  to  strengthen  their  competititive 
position  in  West  European  markets.  Proposed  action  has  implications 
for  associations  exporting  vegetable,  tree  nuts  and  peanuts,  and  fresh 
and  processed  fruits. 


ACS  RR  5 

Operating  Practices  of  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Processing  Cooperatives. 

Bruce  L.  Swanson.  1981.  42  pp. 

Covers  organizational  arrangements,  marketing  activities,  and  financial 
measures  of  14  cooperatives  processing  fruits  and  vegetables.  Identifies 
characteristics  associated  with  high-  and  low-growth  processors. 


ACS  RR  6 

Cooperative  Meatpacking:  Lessons  Learned 
from  Sterling  Colorado  Beef  Company. 

Clement  E.  Ward.  1981.  36  pp. 

Integration  in  meatpacking  is  a  marketing  alternative  for  livestock  pro¬ 
ducers. 
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ACS  RR  7 

Establishing  a  Cotton-Ginning  Cooperative  in  the  Southeast. 

Donald  M.  Simon,  William  R.  Garland,  and  Jan  E.  Halkett.  1981.  36  pp. 

Study  of  the  proposed  Albermarle  Cotton  Growers  Cooperative.  Reports 
on  producer  surveys  and  financial  projections,  and  estimates  member 
benefits  and  returns  on  investments. 


ACS  RR  8 

Farmers’  Supply-Purchasing  Practices. 

Roger  A.  Wissman.  1981.  36  pp. 

Examines  the  reasons,  procedures,  and  strategies  of  how  larger  farmers 
make  purchasing  decisions  for  farm  supply  products. 


ACS  RR  9 

Petroleum  Operations  of  Cooperatives. 

John  M.  Bailey.  1981.  24  pp. 

This  study  quantifies  retail  wholesale,  refining,  and  crude  oil  operations 
of  farmer  cooperatives  for  1979  and  compares  them  to  past  findings. 


ACS  RR  10 

Economic  Impact  of  Two  Missouri  Cooperatives. 

C.  Brice  Ratchford,  Gary  Devino,  and  William  Todd.  1981.  40  pp. 

Analyzes  the  impact  of  two  grain  marketing-farm  supply  cooperatives  on 
their  farmer  members  and  rural  communities.  Also  lists  factors  con¬ 
tributing  to  their  success. 


(Previous  similar  series  include  Farmer  Cooperative  Research  Reports 
and  FCS  Research  Reports.) 
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•  Farmer  Cooperative  Research  Reports 


FCRR  1 

Growth  of  Cooperative  in  Seven  Industries. 

Lyden  C.  O’Day.  1978.  50  pp. 

Provides  information  on  the  growth  of  the  largest  cooperatives  com¬ 
pared  with  noncooperative  firms  in  specified  industries.  Commodities  in¬ 
clude  grain,  fruits  and  vegetables,  milk  and  other  dairy  products,  poultry 
and  eggs,  commercial  feeds,  fertilizer  and  lime  and  petroleum  products. 


FCRR  2 

Voting  Systems  in  Agricultural  Cooperatives. 

Clement  E.  Ward,  Vernon  E.  Schneider,  and  Ramon  Lopez.  1979.  27  pp. 

Discusses  trends  of  cooperative  members’  voting  systems  for  boards  of 
directors;  whether  delegates  are  elected  in  some  instances,  and  whether 
at-large  or  district  systems  are  used  in  voting. 


FCRR  3 

Statistics  of  Farmer  Cooperatives,  1975-76. 

Ralph  M.  Richardson  and  Jane  H.  Click.  1979.  57  pp. 

Gives  results  of  annual  survey  of  marketing,  farm  supply,  and  related 
service  cooperatives  by  geographical  location,  commodity,  and  func¬ 
tional  type.  Provides  capsule  of  changes  in  the  past  decade. 


FCRR  4 

Subsidiaries  of  Agricultural  Cooperatives. 

Charles  A.  Kraenzle  and  David  Volkin.  1979.  32  pp. 

Discusses  extent  of  cooperative  use  of  subsidiaries  and  implications  for 
other  cooperatives  to  consider  this  organizational  tool. 
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FCRR  5 

Agricultural  Exports  by  Cooperatives. 

Donald  E.  Hirsch.  1979.  85  pp. 

Tells  how  many  cooperatives  are  engaged  in  selling  to  foreign  buyers, 
what  commodities  are  involved,  what  the  values  are,  which  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  receive  the  commodities,  and— to  a  limited  degree— how  sales  and 
shipments  are  made. 


FCRR  6 

Regional  Grain  Cooperatives,  1976-77. 

Stanley  K.  Thurston.  1979.  30  pp. 

Reflects  1976  and  1977  fiscal  year  operations  of  primary  regional  grain 
cooperatives.  Defines  regional  as  well  as  local  member  cooperatives  and 
gives  examples. 


FCRR  7 

Future  Structure  and  Management  of  Dairy  Cooperatives. 

George  C.  Tucker,  James  B.  Roof,  and  William  J.  Monroe.  1979.  60  pp. 

Describes  the  expected  operational  and  structural  changes  among  dairy 
cooperatives  by  1985,  and  assesses  management  and  financial  needs  of 
these  cooperatives. 

FCRR  8 

Cooperative  Farm  Fertilizer  Costs. 

Donald  E.  Vogelsang.  1979.  30  pp. 

Tells  of  the  cooperative  impact  on  the  fertilizer  industry  and  how  cooper¬ 
atives  have  benefited  farmers.  Covers  early  innovations  by  cooperatives 
and  compares  services. 

FCRR  9 

Agricultural  Cooperatives:  Challenges  and  Strategies. 

Charles  A.  Kraenzle,  John  C.  Moore,  Charles  E.  French,  and  Kenneth  F. 
Harling.  1979.  54  pp. 
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Assesses  social,  political,  scientific,  economic  and  competitive  environ¬ 
ment  cooperatives  face.  Presents  alternative  strategies  for  cooperatives 
and  projects  their  future  for  the  next  decade. 


FCRR  10 

Piggybacking  Fresh  Vegetables:  California 
to  the  Midwest  and  Northeast. 

Eldon  E.  Brooks  and  Robert  J.  Byrne.  1979.  67  pp. 

Determines  the  best  way  to  improve  the  present  system  of  distributing 
perishable  commodities.  Gives  alternatives  for  obtaining  truck  trailers  to 
be  used  in  possible  rail  piggyback  service. 


FCRR  12 

Establishing  a  Trout-Marketing  Cooperative. 

James  L.  Goff,  Ralph  W.  Dutrow,  and  Raymond  Williams.  1979.  40  pp. 

Advises  potential  members  on  how  to  form  a  trout-marketing  coopera¬ 
tive  to  meet  the  volume  requirements  of  new  retail  and  wholesale 
markets. 


FCRR  13 

Moroni  Feed  Company:  Impact  of  a  Cooperative 
on  Sanpete  County,  Utah. 

G.  Alvin  Carpenter.  1979.  34  pp. 

Portrays  how  a  soundly  organized,  financed,  and  operated  cooperative 
became  a  dominant  force  in  helping  develop  a  successful  turkey  industry 


FCRR  14 

Machinery  Leasing  and  Custom  Services  by  Cooperatives 
and  Other  Dealers. 

Lloyd  C.  Biser.  1979.  29  pp. 

Provides  information  to  cooperative  machinery  dealers  and  production 
credit  associations  on  benefits,  drawbacks  and  potential  of  leasing  and 
custom  service  programs. 
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FCRR  15 

Producers  Export  Company:  the  Beginnings 
of  Cooperative  Grain  Exporting. 

Bruce  Reynolds.  1980.  21  pp. 

Historical  report  of  Producers  Export  Company  and  analyzes  reasons  for 
its  termination. 


FCRR  16 

Future  Role  of  Cooperatives  in  Marketing  Beans,  Peas,  and  Lentils. 

Art  Smith.  1980.  46  pp. 

Gives  pulse  producers  current  information  about  the  industry  and 
recommends  how  they  can  improve  their  position  in  the  marketplace  via 
cooperative  organization. 


FCRR  17 

The  Changing  Financial  Structure  of  Fanner  Cooperatives. 

Nelda  Griffin,  Roger  A.  Wissman,  William  J.  Monroe,  Francis  P.  Yager 
and  Elmer  Perdue.  1980.  172  pp. 

Report  resulting  from  a  nationwide  study  of  cooperatives  operating  in 
1976.  Emphasis  is  on  financial  structure  and  trends  resulting  from 
changes  in  financial  methods  rather  than  specific  figures. 

FCRR  18 

Industrial  Development  Bond  Financing  for  Farmer  Cooperatives. 

Donald  R.  Davidson.  1980.  32  pp. 

Shows  the  extent  that  cooperative  industrial  development  (ID)  bond 
financing  is  in  use,  how  cooperatives  have  fared  using  them  and  why  ID 
bond  financing  might  be  beneficial  to  other  cooperatives. 


(Series  redesignated  ACS  Research  Reports.  Last  number  is  18.) 
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•  FCS  Research  Reports 


FCS  RR  23 

A  Financial  Profile  of  Farmer  Cooperatives  in  the  United  States. 

Nelda  Griffin.  1972.  71  pp. 

Provides  information  on  financial  structure  of  more  than  7,700  farmer 
cooperatives  for  fiscal  years  ending  in  1970. 


FCS  RR  24 

Cooperative  Fertilizer  Marketing  and  Manufacturing, 

1949/50-1969/70.  Plant  Capacities  in  1972. 

J.  Warren  Mather,  1973.  45  pp. 

Gives  an  overall  picture  of  changes  in  marketing  and  manufacturing  of 
fertilizer  in  the  United  States.  Includes  statistical  material  on  use  by 
cooperatives. 


FCS  RR  25 

Cooperatives’  Position  in  Feed  Manufacturing. 

J.  Warren  Mather  and  John  M.  Bailey.  1973.  49  pp. 

Presents  results  of  study  showing  different  sections  of  the  country  con¬ 
tributing  to  importance  of  feed  as  a  leading  item  in  cooperative 
business. 


FCS  RR  26 

Cooperative  Research:  Progress  and  Problems. 

Martin  A.  Abrahamsen.  1973.  37  pp. 

Reports  research  activities  for  79  of  the  largest  cooperatives  in  the 
United  States  regarding  nature  and  extent  of  their  research  programs. 


FCS  RR  27 

Specialization  in  Cooperative  Feed  Manufacturing. 

J.  Warren  Mather  and  John  M.  Bailey.  1974.  27  pp. 
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Gives  results  of  a  study  of  1,810  cooperative  establishments  manu¬ 
facturing  1,000  or  more  tons  of  formula  feed  and  the  importance  of  feed 
manufacturing  to  gross  income  of  these  cooperatives.  « 


FCS  RR  30 

Fishery  Cooperative  Operations. 

John  M.  Bailey.  1975.  25  pp. 

Operations  of  selected  fish  cooperatives  show  cooperative  organization 
is  beneficial  to  fishermen  as  it  is  to  people  who  use  it  in  other  economic 
pursuits. 


FCS  RR  31 

Grain  Marketing  Patterns  of  Local  Cooperatives. 

Charles  A.  Kraenzle  and  Francis  P.  Yager.  1975.  26  pp. 

Gives  information  grain  flow,  storage  capacity,  type  of  grain  handled, 
and  mode  of  transportation  to  and  from  local  elevators. 


FCS  RR  32 

Statistics  of  Farmer  Cooperatives.  1970-71, 1971-72. 

Jane  H.  Click,  1976.  50  pp. 

Gives  the  results  of  annual  survey  of  marketing,  farm  supply,  and  related 
service  cooperatives  by  geographic  location,  commodity,  and  functional 
type. 


FCS  RR  33 

Edible  Soy  Protein:  Operational  Aspects  of  Producing  and  Marketing. 

Bert  D.  Miner.  1976.  82  pp. 

Describes  the  production  methods  for  defatted  soy  flour,  grits,  textured 
soy  protein,  and  soy  isolates.  Gives  cost  estimates  for  the  most  efficient 
manufacturing  method  on  the  basis  of  plants  already  equipped  to  pro¬ 
cess  soybeans. 
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FCS  RR  34 

Improving  the  Export  Capability  of  Grain  Cooperatives. 

Stanley  K.  Thurston,  Michael  J.  Phillips,  James  E.  Haskell,  and  David 
Volkin.  1976.  40  pp. 

Describes  various  means  grain  cooperatives  can  use  to  increase  their 
share  of  an  expanding  direct  export  market  by  establishing  a  marketing 
system  built  around  a  national  export  cooperative. 


FCS  RR  35 

Processed  Potato  Growers’  Association— Information  and  Organization. 

Michael  J.  Phillips,  Thomas  L.  Sporleder,  James  R.  Baarda,  and  Gilbert 
W.  Biggs.  1977.  56  pp. 

Recommends  formation  of  a  national  bargaining  association  of  potato 
growers  to  collect  information  to  formulate  bargaining  strategy;  also, 
that  this  association  should  be  separate  but  composed  of  existing 
associations.  This  association  would  increase  the  efficiency  of  existing 
associations  rather  than  replace  them. 


FCS  RR  36 

Marketing  Slaughter  Cows  and  Calves  in  the  Northeast. 

John  T.  Haas,  Paul  C.  Wilkins,  and  James  B.  Roof.  1977.  52  pp. 

Gives  several  alternative  systems  for  improving  the  marketing  of  slaugh¬ 
ter  cows  and  calves  of  members  of  Northeast  livestock  cooperatives. 


FCS  RR  37 

Local  Cooperatives  in  Integrated  Pest  Management. 

Donald  L.  Vogelsang.  1977.  44  pp. 

Describes  operations  of  two  pest  control  outfits,  one  a  cooperative  and 
the  other  cooperatively  managed.  Farmers  and  managers  forming  coop¬ 
eratives  for  integrated  pest  management  or  incorporating  pest  manage¬ 
ment  programs  into  existing  cooperatives  will  find  this  publication  par¬ 
ticularly  useful. 
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FCS  RR  38 

Marketing  Operations  of  Dairy  Cooperatives. 

George  C.  Tucker,  William  J.  Monroe,  and  James  B.  Roof.  1977.  46  pp. 

Statistically  pictures  the  marketing  operations  of  453  dairy  cooperatives, 
estimating  for  cooperatives  whose  operating  figures  were  not  available. 
This  publication  updates  information  on  the  changing  environment  of 
the  cooperative  dairy  industry. 


FCS  RR  39 

Statistics  of  Fanner  Cooperatives,  1972-73, 1973-74,  and  1974-75. 

Bruce  L.  Swanson  and  Jane  H.  Click.  1977.  50  pp. 

Gives  results  of  annual  survey  of  marketing,  farm  supply,  and  related 
service  cooperatives  by  geographic  location,  commodity,  and  functional 
type.  Provides  a  25-year  capsule  of  growth. 


FCS  RR  40 

Supply  Operations  of  Major  Regional  Cooperatives  — 

Years  Ending  1974  and  1975. 

J.  Warren  Mather.  1977.  110  pp. 

Reports  on  19  major  regional  cooperatives  handling  farm  supplies  that 
realized  $492  million  worth  of  net  savings,  before  income  taxes,  in  pro¬ 
curing  production  supplies  and  equipment  for  their  members  in  1975. 
Helps  farm  leader,  educational  institutions  and  others  better  understand 
operations,  trends,  and  progress  of  these  cooperatives. 


FCS  RR  41 

Equity  Redemption  Practices  of  Agricultural  Cooperatives. 

Phillip  F.  Brown  and  David  Volkin.  1977.  30  pp. 

Shows  that  71  percent  of  the  cooperatives  studied  had  some  program 
for  redeeming  patron  equites  in  1974.  On  the  average,  cooperatives  were 
redeeming  equities  at  the  rate  equivalent  to  8  percent  of  their  1974  net 
margins.  Concludes  that  “a  program  can  be  adopted  by  nearly  all  coop¬ 
eratives”  and  gives  suggestions  as  to  how  this  may  be  accomplished. 
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FCS  RR  42 

Trucking:  Lease  or  Buy? 

Eldon  E.  Brooks  and  James  R.  Jacks.  1977.  20  pp. 

Provides  useful  guideline  for  farmer  cooperatives  that  are  still  trying  to 
decide  between  leasing  or  buying  capital  equipment.  Spiraling  costs  and 
a  multiplicity  of  factors  have  combined  to  bring  the  lease/buy  decision 
to  the  forefront.  Shows  that  circumstances  surrounding  the  decision¬ 
making  process  differ  for  each  cooperative,  so  no  one  formula,  either 
quantitative  or  qualitative,  can  be  applied. 


FCS  RR  43 

Railcar  Coordination  Among  Cooperatives. 

Robert  J.  Byrne  and  Earl  B.  Miller.  1977.  16  pp. 

Designed  to  evaluate  14  midwestern  cooperatives'  railcar  operations  to 
detemine  what  is  needed  to  improve  service  and  reduce  costs. 


FCS  RR  44 

Farmer  Cooperative  Directors:  Characteristics  and  Attitudes. 

Gilbert  W.  Biggs.  1978.  50  pp. 

Describes  characteristics  of  directors  as  individuals  and  related  to  their 
cooperative  responsibilities.  Summarizes  their  attitudes  on  a  wide  range 
of  cooperative  business  issues. 


FCS  RR  45 

Midsize  Farm  Supply  Cooperatives:  Characteristics 
and  Growth  Strategy. 

John  M.  Foschia.  1978.  32  pp. 

Analyzes  medium-size  local  farm  supply  cooperative  to  determine  pro¬ 
blem  areas  currently  facing  these  firms  and  tells  how  they  have  either 
overcome  them  or  are  meeting  them.  Also  examines  future  oppor¬ 
tunities. 
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FCS  RR  47 

Motortrucks  Operated  by  Farmer  Cooperatives. 

Eldon  E.  Brooks  and  Earl  B.  Miller.  1978.  24  pp. 

Surveys  number  and  distribution  of  trucks,  tractors  and  trailers  used  by 
farmer  cooperatives. 

(Series  redesignated  Farmer  Cooperative  Research  Reports.  Last  number 
is  47.) 


•  Service  Reports 

SR  1 

Bank  Trust  and  Professional  Farm  Managers’  Attitudes 
Toward  Cooperatives. 

Michael  S.  Hanrahan.  1980.  11  pp. 

Farm  operations  of  professional  farm  management  entities  base  pur¬ 
chasing  and  selling  decisions  on  same  marketplace  considerations  as 
other  farmers. 


SR  2 

Financial  Profile  of  15  New  Agricultural  Marketing  Cooperatives. 

Ralph  W.  Dutrow,  Phillip  F.  Brown,  and  Raymond  Williams.  1981.  24  pp. 

Describes  the  financial  ratios  and  borrowing  experiences  of  indepen¬ 
dent,  newly  formed  cooperatives  marketing  grain,  livestock,  or  fruits 
and  vegetables. 


SR  3 

Cooperative  Farm  Machinery  Operations. 

Lloyd  C.  Biser,  1981.  24  pp. 

Compares  cooperative  farm  machinery  sales  in  Oregon  and  Wisconsin. 
Larger  cooperative  dealers,  less  competition,  and  coordinated  manag- 
ment  offered  decision-making  freedom  that  contributed  to  faster  growth 
in  Oregon. 
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SR  4 

Accounting  Exercise  for  Cooperative  Bookkeepers. 

Frances  P.  Yager.  Revised  1981.  16  pp. 

Accounting  exercise  designed  to  help  establish  and  keep  a  single  set 
of  financial  records.  Problem  deals  with  a  vegetable  growers’ 
cooperative. 


SR  5 

Vacation  Farm  Cooperatives. 

Abraham  Pizam,  Laura  Richardson,  and  William  R.  Seymour.  1981.  24 

pp. 

Results  of  study  to  determine  the  factors  that  should  be  considered 
before  starting  a  vacation  farm  business  or  cooperative. 


SR  6 

Agricultural  Bargaining:  Process,  Problems,  Potential. 

Contains  proceedings  of  the  25th  national  conference  of  bargaining  and 
marketing  cooperatives,  Jan.  15-16,  1981.  Hollywood  Beach,  Fla.  85  pp. 

A 

Explores  ways  to  help  poultry  producers  continue  in  operation  after  their 
processing  and  marketing  outlet  goes  out  of  business. 


#  Miscellaneous  Publications 

•  ESCS  Reports 

ESCS  29 

Shenandoah  Valley  Poultry  Marketing  Cooperative. 

Phillip  F.  Brown,  Raymond  Williams,  and  Priscilla  Salant.  1979.  37  pp. 
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ESCS  31 

New  Dimensions  of  Cooperative  Bargaining. 

1978.  114  pp. 

Proceedings  of  the  22nd  National  Conference  of  Bargaining  Cooperative, 
January  7-8,  1978.  San  Francisco,  California. 


ESCS  36 

Improving  Cooperative  Farm  Machinery  Operations. 

Lloyd  C.  Biser.  1978.  32  pp. 

Studies  and  analyzes  machinery  handling  cooperatives  and  points  out 
guidelines  to  successful  operations.  Also  points  out  pitfalls  to  avoid. 


ESCS  65 

Proceedings:  23rd  National  Conference  of  Bargaining 
and  Marketing  Cooperatives. 

January  6-7,  1979.  Las  Vegas,  Nev.  1979.  86  pp. 


ESCS  83 

Proceedings:  24th  National  Conference  of  Barganing 
and  Marketing  Cooperatives. 

January  10-11,  1980.  New  Orleans,  La.  1980.  89  pp. 


ESCS  87 

Cooperative  Freight  Bill  Auditing. 

Earl  B.  Miller  and  Eldon  E.  Brooks.  1980.  16  pp. 

Examines  freight  bill  auditing  practices,  options  advantages  and  disad¬ 
vantages. 


(Final  in  this  series  relating  to  cooperatives  was  number  87.) 
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•  FCS  Circulars 


Circular  31 

Helping  Farmers  Build  Cooperatives— The  Evolution 
of  Fanner  Cooperative  Service. 

Andrew  W.  McKay  and  Martin  A.  Abrahamsen.  1962.  82  pp. 

Highlights  history  of  work  of  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  with  and  for 
farmer  cooperatives. 

(This  series  discontinued  with  number  31.) 


•  FCS  Service  Reports 
FCS  SR  151 

Alabama  Broiler  Producers  Cooperative. 

Raymond  Williams,  Phillip  F.  Brown,  and  Charles  Powe.  1977.  88  pp. 


•  Reprints  from  Fanner  Cooperatives 

FC  1 

Control  Brings  Farm  Management  Service  into  the  Computer  Age. 

Rich  Hanes.  1980.  4  pp. 

Computers  provide  farmers  with  data  needed  to  help  plan  next  year’s 
crop. 


FCR  1 

It’s  Time  to  Consider  Integrated  Pest  Management. 

Donald  L.  Vogelsang.  1976.  6  pp. 

Explains  the  term  Integrated  Pest  Management  and  gives  illustrations  of 
its  usefulness  and  why  cooperatives  should  support  such  a  program. 
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FCR  2 

‘Elements  of  Success’  Aid  Export  Decision. 

Donald  E.  Hirsch.  1976.  4  pp. 

Gives  reasons  why  a  cooperative  should  export  a  part  of  its  volume  of 
product,  what  it  takes  to  export  successfully,  and  why  certain  elements 
must  be  considered  by  all  exporting  cooperatives.  Other  conditions 
given  are  of  concern  to  cooperatives  exporting  food. 


FCR  3 

New  and  Unusual  ‘Co-ops’ . . .  What’s  Behind  Them. 

Donald  R.  Davidson  and  Raymond  L.  Fox.  1976.  4  pp. 

Tells  of  unusual  farmer  “co-ops”  that  are  springing  up  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  their  method  of  organization  and  basis  of  financing  that 
are  unorthodox.  Gives  reasons  and  examples  to  show  why  farmers  and 
others  need  to  be  on  the  alert. 

(Previous  similar  reprints  included  News  for  Farmer  Cooperative 
Reprints.) 


FCR  383 

Should  Co-ops  Rotate  Directors? 

Irwin  W.  Rust.  1971.  4  pp. 

Gives  the  pros  and  cons  on  cooperatives  rotating  their  boards  at  regular 
intervals. 


FCR  392 

Understanding  Capper-Volstead. 

David  Volkin.  1974.  7  pp. 

Explains  important  keys  to  understanding  the  Capper-Volstead  Act  and 
its  implications  for  agricultural  producers,  associations  of  producers, 
and  the  general  public. 
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FCR  393 

Let’s  Talk  About  Marketing  Agreements. 

William  Black  and  Ronald  D.  Knutson.  1974.  8  pp. 

Defines  a  marketing  agreement  and  tells  of  responsibility  of  the  pro¬ 
ducer  to  market  his  production  with  a  specific  cooperative,  at  the  same 
time  obligating  the  cooperative  to  accept  this  production. 


FCR  394 

Let’s  Get  Our  Grain  Exporting  Together. 

James  E.  Haskell,  Michael  Phillips,  Stanley  K.  Thurston, 
and  David  Volkin.  1975.  7  pp. 

Gives  changing  economic  factors  influencing  the  grain  industry  and 
cooperatives;  position  in  the  grain  exporting  picture. 


•  Unnumbered 

New  Climate  for  Agricultural  Bargaining. 

Proceedings  of  the  21st  National  Conference  of  Bargaining  and 
Marketing  Cooperatives.  January  14-15,  1977,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico. 
FCS  Spec.  Rpt.  28.  106  pp. 


Thinking  About  Cooperative  Investments? 

Robert  D.  Dahle  and  Jerald  L.  Nelson,  North  Carolina  State  University. 
1973.  14  pp. 

Designed  to  aid  member  directors  of  cooperatives  in  thinking  about  in¬ 
vestment  decisions. 


Co-op  Stores  and  Buying  Clubs. 

Don  Lefever.  1972.  77  pp. 

Written  for  persons  interested  in  organizing  and  developing  buying  clubs 
and  co-op  stores.  Designed  for  co-op  directors,  the  publication  discusses 
the  important  factors  to  consider  before  making  investment  decisions. 
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Publications  by  Subject  Matter 


Publications  are  relisted  under  various  subjects.  Those  relating  to  more 
than  one  subject  may  be  listed  several  times.  Refer  to  series  designa¬ 
tion  previously  listed  for  publication  description.  Cooperative  Information 
Report— CIR.  FCS  Information  Report— FCS  Inf.  Marketing  Research 
Report— MRR.  Program  Aid— PA.  ACS  Research  Report— ACS  RR.  Far¬ 
mer  Cooperative  Research  Report— FCRR.  FCS  Research  Report— FCS 
RR.  Service  Report— SR.  Other  publications  are  listed  in  the  miscel¬ 
laneous  series. 


•  History  and  Statistics 


Fanner  Cooperative  Statistics,  1976-77. 

Ralph  M.  Richardson,  Celestine  C.  Adams,  Katherine  C.  DeVille,  Frances 
E.  Mahan,  and  Elizabeth  J.  Simmons.  ACS  RR  1.  1981.  56  pp. 


Cooperative  Facts. 

Gene  Ingalsbe  CIR  2.  Revised  1981.  20  pp. 

Fanner  Cooperative  Publications. 

C.  H.  Kirkman,  Jr.  and  Gene  Ingalsbe.  CIR  4.  Revised  1981.  42  pp. 

Agricultural  Cooperative  Service— What  We  Do,  How  We  Work. 

CIR  28.  1981.  6  pp. 

Producers  Export  Company:  The  Beginnings 
of  Cooperative  Grain  Exporting. 

Bruce  Reynolds.  FCRR  15.  1980.  21  pp. 

Livestock  and  Wool  Cooperatives. 

John  T.  Haas,  David  L.  Holder,  and  Clement  E.  Ward.  CIR  I, 

Sec.  14.  1979.  34  pp. 
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Grain  Cooperatives. 

Stanley  K.  Thurston,  Bert  D.  Miner,  and  J.  David  Morrissy.  CIR  I,  Sec. 

15.  1979.  42  pp. 

Statistics  of  Farmer  Cooperatives,  1975-76. 

Ralph  M.  Richardson  and  Jane  H.  Click.  FCRR  3.  1979.  57  pp. 

Moroni  Feed  Company:  Impact  of  a  Cooperative 
on  Sanpete  County,  Utah. 

G.  Alvin  Carpenter.  FCRR  13.  1979.  34  pp. 

Understanding  Your  Cooperatives. 

C.  H.  Kirkman,  Jr.  CIR  6.  1978.  146  pp. 

Growth  of  Cooperatives  in  Seven  Industries. 

Lyden  C.  O’Day.  FCRR  1.  1978.  50  pp. 

Cooperative  Principles  and  Legal  Foundations. 

Martin  A.  Abrahamsen,  J.  Warren  Mather,  James  R.  Baarda,  and  James 
Kelly.  CIR  1.  Sec.  1,  1977.  26  pp. 

Agricultural  Cooperatives:  Pioneer  to  Modem. 

Martin  A.  Abrahamsen.  CIR  1.  Sec.  2.  1977.  42  pp. 

Statistics  of  Farmer  Cooperatives,  1972-73, 1973-74,  and  1974-75. 

Bruce  L.  Swanson  and  Jane  H.  Click.  FCS  RR  39.  1977.  50  pp. 

Supply  Operations  of  Major  Regional  Cooperatives— 

Years  Ending  1974  and  1975. 

J.  Warren  Mather.  FCS  RR  40.  1977.  110  pp. 
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Statistics  of  Farmer  Cooperatives,  1970-71, 1971-72. 

Jane  H.  Click.  FCS  RR  32.  1976.  50  pp. 

The  Sunkist  Adventure. 

C.  H.  Kirkman,  Jr.  FCS  Inf.  94,  1975.  108  pp. 

Capper-Volstead  Impact  on  Cooperative  Structure. 

Joseph  G.  Knapp.  FCS  Inf.  97.  1975.  41  pp. 

• 
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Clement  E.  Ward  and  J.  David  Morrissy.  FCS  Inf.  110.  1977.  47  pp. 

New  Climate  for  Agricultural  Bargaining.  Proceedings  of  the  21st 
National  Conference  of  Bargaining  and  Marketing  Cooperatives. 

FCS  Spec.  Rpt.  28.  1977.  106  pp. 

The  Sunkist  Adventure. 

C.  H.  Kirkman,  Jr.  FCS  Inf.  94.  1975.  108  pp. 

Riceland  Foods:  Innovative  Cooperative  in  the  International  Market. 

J.  David  Morrissy.  FCS  Inf.  101.  1975.  128  pp. 

Central  Carolina  Farmers:  Growth  and  Operations. 

Phillip  F.  Brown.  FCS  Inf.  103.  1975.  45  pp. 

Let’s  Talk  About  Marketing  Agreements. 

William  Black  and  Ronald  D.  Knutson.  FCR  393.  1974.  12  pp. 

Bargaining  Cooperatives— Selected  Agri-Industries. 

Gilbert  W.  Biggs  and  J.  Kenneth  Samuels.  FCS  Inf.  90.  1973.  22  pp. 

Helping  Farmers  Build  Cooperatives— The  Evolution 
of  Fanner  Cooperative  Service. 

Andrew  W.  McKay  and  Martin  A.  Abrahamsen.  Circular  31.  1962.  82  pp. 
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•  Animal  and  Animal  Products 


o  Dairy 

Future  Structure  and  Management  of  Dairy  Cooperatives. 

George  C.  Tucker,  James  B.  Roof,  and  William  J.  Monroe.  FCRR  7. 
1978.  60  pp. 

Marketing  Operations  of  Dairy  Cooperatives. 

George  C.  Tucker,  William  J.  Monroe,  and  James  B.  Roof.  FCS  RR  38. 
1977.  46  pp. 


o  Meat  Animals 

Cooperative  Meatpacking:  Lessons  Learned 
from  Sterling  Colorado  Beef  Company. 

Clement  E.  Ward.  ACS  RR  6.  1981.  36  pp. 


Livestock  and  Wool  Cooperatives. 

John  T.  Haas,  David  L.  Holder,  and  Clement  E.  Ward.  CIR  1,  Sec.  14. 
1979.  34  pp. 

The  Future  Role  of  Cooperatives  in  the  Red  Meats  Industry. 

John  T.  Haas  et.  al.  MRR  1089.  1978.  112  pp. 

Cooperative  Strategies  for  the  Pork  Industry. 

David  L.  Holder  and  Ralph  E.  Hepp.  1978.  MRR  1097.  36  pp. 

Marketing  Slaughter  Cows  and  Calves  in  the  Northeast. 

John  T.  Haas,  Paul  C.  Wilkins,  and  James  B.  Roof.  FCS  RR  36. 

1977.  60  pp. 
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Integrated  Cattle  Marketing— A  Better  Way. 

Clement  E.  Ward.  FCS  Inf.  107.  1977.  9  pp. 

How  to  Improve  Lamb  Marketing. 

David  L.  Holder.  FCS  Inf.  109.  1977.  9  pp. 

Contract  Integrated  Cooperative  Cattle  Marketing  System. 

Clement  E.  Ward.  MRR  1078.  1977.  28  pp. 

Cooperative  Market  Alternatives  for  Sheep  and  Lamb  Producers. 

David  L.  Holder.  MRR  1081.  1977.  40  pp. 


o  Poultry 

Shenandoah  Valley  Poultry  Marketing  Cooperative. 

Phillip  F.  Brown,  Raymond  Williams  and  Priscilla  Salant.  ESCS  Rpt.  29. 
1979.  37  pp. 

Alabama  Broiler  Producers  Cooperative. 

Raymond  Williams.  Philip  F.  Brown,  and  Charles  Powe.  FCS  SR  151. 
1977.  88  pp. 

Viability  of  a  Cooperatively  Coordinated  Egg  Complex. 

John  T.  Haas.  MRR  1055.  1975.  25  pp. 

o  Fish 

Establishing  a  Trout-Marketing  Cooperative. 

James  L  Goff,  Ralph  W.  Dutrow  and  Raymond  Williams.  FCRR  12.  1979. 
40  pp. 
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Fishery  Cooperative  Operations. 

John  M.  Bailey.  FCS  RR  30.  1975.  25  pp. 

e  Crops 

o  Cotton 

Establishing  a  Cotton-Ginning  Cooperative  in  the  Southeast. 

Donald  M.  Simon,  William  R.  Garland,  and  Jan  E.  Halkett.  ACS  RR  7. 
1981.  36  pp. 

Local  Cooperatives  in  Integrated  Pest  Management. 

Donald  L.  Vogelsang.  FCS  RR  37.  1977.  44  pp. 

It’s  Time  to  Consider  Integrated  Pest  Management. 

Donald  L.  Vogelsang.  FCR  1.  1976.  6  pp. 

A  Producer-Based  Cotton  Marketing  System. 

James  E.  Haskell.  MRR  1016.  1973.  27  pp. 

o  Food  and  Feed  Grains 

Ship  Chartering  Alternatives  for  Grain  Exporting  Cooperatives. 

Donald  E.  Hirsch.  ACS  RR  2.  1981.  48  pp. 

Regional  Grain  Cooperatives,  1978-79. 

Stanley  K.  Thurston  and  Bruce  J.  Reynolds.  ACS  RR  3.  1981.  19  pp. 

Producers  Export  Company:  The  Beginning  of 
Cooperative  Grain  Exporting. 

Bruce  Reynolds.  FCRR  15.  1980.  21  pp. 
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Grain  Cooperatives. 

Stanley  K.  Thurston,  Bert  D.  Miner,  and  J.  David  Morrissy.  CIR  1,  Sec. 

15.  1979.  42  pp. 

American  Farmers  in  the  Grain  Export  Business. 

An/in  R.  Bunker.  CIR  22.  1979.  40  pp. 

Agricultural  Exports  by  Cooperatives. 

Donald  E.  Hirsch.  FCRR  5.  1979.  85  pp. 

Regional  Grain  Cooperatives,  1976-77. 

Stanley  K.  Thurston.  1979.  FCRR  6.  30  pp. 

Export  Techniques  of  Grain  Cooperatives. 

Donald  E.  Hirsch.  FCS  Inf.  104.  1976.  35  pp. 

Edible  Soy  Protein:  Operational  Aspects  of  Producting  and  Marketing. 

Bert  D.  Miner.  FCS  RR  33.  1976.  82  pp. 

Improving  the  Export  Capability  of  Grain  Cooperatives. 

Stanley  K.  Thurston,  Michael  J.  Phillips,  James  E.  Haskell,  and  David 
Volkin.  FCS  RR  34.  1976.  40  pp. 

Grain  Marketing  Patterns  of  Local  Cooperatives. 

Charles  A.  Kraenzle  and  Francis  P.  Yager.  FCS  RR  31.  1975.  26  pp. 

o  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

Marketing  Strategies  for  Cooperatives  Exporting  Fruit  to  Western  Europe. 

Donald  E.  Hirsch.  ACS  RR  4.  48  1981. 

Operating  Practices  of  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Processing  Cooperatives. 

Bruce  L  Swanson.  ACSR  RR  5.  1981.  42  pp. 
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Small  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Cooperative  Operations. 

Fred  E.  Hulse,  Gilbert  W.  Biggs,  and  Roger  A.  Wissman.  CIR  27.  1980. 

28  pp. 

Piggybacking  Fresh  Vegetables:  California  to  the  Midwest  and  Northeast. 

Eldon  E.  Brooks  and  Robert  J.  Bryne.  FCRR  10.  1979.  67  pp. 

Fruit,  Vegetable,  and  Nut  Cooperatives. 

Fred  E.  Hulse.  Richard  S.  Berberich,  Gilbert  W.  Biggs,  and  Martin  A. 

Blum.  CIR  1,  Sec.  13.  1978.  50  pp. 

Processed  Potato  Growers’  Association— Information  and  Organization. 

Michael  J.  Phillips,  Thomas  L.  Sporleder,  James  R.  Baarda,  and  Gilbert 
W.  Biggs.  FCS  RR  35.  1977.  56  pp. 

The  Sunkist  Adventure. 

C.  H.  Kirkman,  Jr.  FCS  Inf.  94.  1975.  108  pp. 

Effective  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Marketing:  Seven  Profiles— Guidelines. 

Richard  S.  Berberich.  MRR  1024.  1974.  36  pp. 

Bargaining  Cooperatives:  Selected  Agri-Industries. 

Gilbert  W.  Biggs  and  J.  Kenneth  Samuels.  FCS  Inf.  90.  1973.  22  pp. 

o  Specialty  Crops  and  Products 
Special  Crop  Cooperatives. 

Fred  E.  Hulse,  Gilbert  W.  Biggs,  Donald  Simon,  Robert  H.  Hiller,  Luigi 
Angelo,  and  J.  Warren  Mather.  CIR  1.  Sec.  19.  1981.  60  pp. 

Future  Role  of  Cooperatives  in  Marketing  Beans,  Peas  and  Lentils. 

Art  Smith.  FCRR  16.  1980.  46  pp. 
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Processed  Potato  Growers’  Association— Information  and  Organization. 

Michael  J.  Phillips,  Thomas  L.  Sporleder,  James  R.  Baarda,  and  Gilbert 
W.  Biggs.  FCS  RR.  35.  1977.  56  pp. 

Edible  Soy  Protein:  Operational  Aspects  of  Producing  and  Marketing. 

Bert  D.  Miner.  FCS  RR  33.  1976.  82  pp. 

#  Member  and  Public  Relations 

Economic  Impact  of  Two  Missouri  Cooperatives. 

C.  Bruce  Ratchford,  Gary  Devino,  and  William 
Todd.  ACS  RR  10.  1981.  40  pp. 

Opportunities  in  the  Co-op  World— A  Leader’s  Program  for  Youth. 

C.  H.  Kirkman,  Jr.  CIR  25.  Revised  1981.  52  pp. 

Bank  Trust  and  Professional  Farm  Managers’  Attitudes 
Toward  Cooperatives. 

Michael  S.  Hanrahan.  ACS  SR  1.  1981.  11  pp. 

Cooperative  Member  Responsibilities  and  Control. 

C.  H.  Kirkman,  Jr.  CIR  1,  Sec.  7.  1980.  26  pp. 

Organizing  and  Conducting  Cooperatives’  Annual  Meetings. 

CIR  21.  Revised  1979.  60  pp. 

Voting  Systems  in  Agricultural  Cooperatives. 

Clement  E.  Ward,  Vernon  E.  Schneider,  and  Ramon  Lopez.  FCRR  2. 
1979.  27  pp. 

Organizations  Serving  Cooperatives. 

Martin  A.  Abrahamsen  and  Howard  Mobley.  CIR  1,  Sec.  5.  1978.  40  pp. 
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Farmer  Cooperative  Directors:  Characteristics  and  Attitudes. 

Gilbert  W.  Biggs.  FCS  RR  44.  1978.  58  pp. 


Should  Co-ops  Rotate  Directors? 

Irwin  W.  Rust.  FCR  383.  1971.  4  pp. 

Making  Member  Relations  Succeed. 

Irwin  R.  Rust.  FCS  Inf.  32.  1963.  16  pp. 


•  Purchasing 

Farmers’  Supply— Purchasing  Practices. 

Roger  A.  Wissman.  ACS  RR  8.  1981.  36  pp. 

Cooperative  Farm  Machinery  Operations. 

Lloyd  C.  Biser.  ACS  SR  3.  1981.  24  pp. 

Farm  and  Home  Supply  Cooperatives. 

J.  Warren  Mather,  Donald  L.  Vogelsang,  John  M.  Bailey,  Lyden  O’Day, 
John  Foschia,  and  Lloyd  C.  Biser.  CIR  1,  Sec.  20.  1981.  48  pp. 

Bank  Trust  and  Professional  Farm  Managers’  Attitudes 
Toward  Cooperatives. 

Michael  S.  Hanrahan.  ACS  SR  1.  1980.  11  pp. 

Machinery  Leasing  and  Custom  Services  by  Cooperatives 
and  Other  Dealers. 

Lloyd  C.  Biser.  FCRR  14.  1979.  29  pp. 
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Growth  of  Cooperatives  in  Seven  Industries. 

Lyden  O’Day.  FCRR  1.  1978.  50  pp. 

Midsize  Farm  Supply  Cooperatives:  Characteristics  and  Growth  Strategy. 

John  M.  Foschia.  FCS  RR  45.  1978.  32  pp. 

Improving  Cooperative  Farm  Machinery  Operations. 

Lloyd  C.  Biser.  ESCS  Rpt.  36.  1978.  32  pp. 


Supply  Organizations  of  Major  Regional  Cooperatives  — 
Years  Ending  in  1974  and  1975. 

J.  Warren  Mather.  FSC  RR  40.  1977.  110  pp. 


•  Feed 

Moroni  Feed  Company:  Impact  of  a  Cooperative 
on  Sanpete  County,  Utah. 

G.  Alvin  Carpenter.  FCRR  13.  1979.  34  pp. 

Supply  Operations  of  Major  Regional  Cooperatives— 

Years  Ending  in  1974  and  1975. 

J.  Warren  Mather.  FCS  RR  40.  1977.  110  pp. 

Specialization  in  Cooperative  Feed  Manufacturing. 

J.  Warren  Mather  and  John  M.  Bailey.  FCS  RR  27.  1974.  27  pp. 

Cooperatives’  Position  in  Feed  Manufacturing. 

J.  Warren  Mather  and  John  M.  Bailey.  FCS  RR  25.  1973.  49  pp. 
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•  Fertilizer 

Cooperative  Farm  Fertilizer  Costs. 

Donald  L.  Vogelsang.  FCRR  8.  1979.  30  pp. 


Supply  Operations  of  Major  Regional  Cooperatives  — 
Years  Ending  in  1974  and  1975. 

J.  Warren  Mather.  FCS  RR  40.  1977.  110  pp. 


Cooperative  Fertilizer  Marketing  and  Manufacturing— 
1949/50-1969/70.  Plant  Capacities  in  1973. 


J.  Warren  Mather.  FCS  RR  24.  1973.  45  pp. 


e  Petroleum 

Petroleum  Operations  of  Cooperatives. 

John  M.  Bailey.  ACS  RR  9.  1981.  24  pp. 

Supply  Operations  of  Major  Regional  Cooperatives  — 

Years  Ending  in  1974  and  1975. 

J.  Warren  Mather.  FSC  RR  40.  1977.  110  pp. 

e  Seed 

Supply  Organizations  of  Major  Regional  Cooperatives— Years  Ending 
1974  and  1975. 

J.  Warren  Mather.  FCS  RR  40.  1977.  110  pp. 


•  Research 

A  Guide  to  Survey  Research  for  Local  Cooperative  Management. 

Julie  A.  Hogeland.  CIR  24.  1980.  15  pp. 


Cooperative  Research:  Progress  and  Problems. 

Martin  A.  Abrahamsen.  FSC  RR  26.  1973.  37  pp. 


#  Rural  Development 

Cooperative  Approach  to  Crafts  for  Senior  Citizens. 

Gerald  E.  Ely.  PA  1156.  1981.  14  pp. 

Accounting  Exercise  for  Cooperative  Bookkeepers. 

Francis  P.  Yager.  ACS  SR  4.  Revised  1981.  16  pp. 


Vacation  Farm  Cooperatives. 

Abraham  Pizam,  Laura  Richardson,  and  William  R.  Seymour.  ACS  SR  5. 
1981.  24  pp. 


Establishing  a  Cotton-Ginning  Cooperative  in  the  Southeast. 

Donald  M.  Simon,  William  R.  Garland,  and  Jan  E.  Halkett.  ACS  RR  7. 
1981.  36  pp. 


How  to  Start  a  Cooperative. 

C.  H.  Kirkman,  Jr.  CIR  7.  Revised  1979.  18  pp. 
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James  L.  Goff,  Ralph  W.  Dutrow,  and  Raymond  Williams.  FCRR  12. 
1979.  40  pp. 


Cooperative  Development  in  Rural  Areas. 

Raymond  Williams,  Carl  W.  Deitemeyer,  Phillip  F.  Brown,  Fred  E.  Hulse, 
David  Holder,  and  Gerald  E.  Ely.  CIR  1,  Sec.  4.  1978.  34  pp. 
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Gerald  E.  Ely.  PA  1001.  1978.  38  pp. 
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Raymond  Williams,  Phillip  F.  Brown,  and  Charles  Powe.  FCS  SR  151. 
1977.  88  pp. 

Advising  People  About  Cooperatives. 

C.  H.  Kirkman,  Jr.  and  Paul  O.  Mohn.  PA  1147.  1976.  24  pp. 

Better  Living  by  Working  Together. 

Raymond  Williams.  PA  1035.  1973.  14  pp. 

Co-op  Stores  and  Buying  Clubs. 

Don  Lefever.  1971.  77  pp. 

•Transportation  and  Distribution 

Ship  Chartering  Alternatives  for  Grain  Exporting  Cooperatives. 

Donald  E.  Hirsch.  1981.  ACS  RR  2.  48  pp. 

Piggybacking  Fresh  Vegetables:  California 
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Agricultural  Cooperative  Service 

What  We  Do— How  We  Work 


What  We  Do 

Agricultural  Cooperative  Service  (ACS)  devotes  its  total  effort 
to  preserving  and  improving  the  heart  of  American 
agriculture— the  family  farm. 

Our  role  stems  from  the  longstanding  and  clear  public  mandate 
to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to  foster  and  support  the 
family  farm  as  the  means  by  which  our  Nation’s  food  and  fiber 
are  produced. 

Family  farmers  use  cooperatives  to  increase  their  income  and 
enhance  their  quality  of  living.  They  use  cooperatives  as  an 
extension  of  their  farm  businesses  to  jointly  purchase  produc¬ 
tion  supplies,  process  and  market  products,  and  perform  relat¬ 
ed  services.  By  working  together  for  mutual  benefit,  family 
farmers  are  able  to  reduce  costs  and  obtain  greater  returns  in 
the  marketplace.  They  are  able  to  provide  Americans  with  the 
world’s  most  plentiful,  highest  quality,  and  least  costly  food. 

Our  direct  role  is  providing  knowledge  to  improve  the  effective¬ 
ness  and  performance  of  the  farmer’s  cooperative  business. 

We  help  in  several  ways. 

Research 

Research  is  conducted  to  acquire  and  maintain  the  base  of 
information  necessary  for  Agricultural  Cooperative  Service  to 
give  farmers  relevant  and  expert  assistance  pertaining  to  their 
cooperatives.  Studies  of  functional  cooperative  aspects  con¬ 
centrate  on  theirfinancial,  structural,  managerial,  policy, 
member,  legal,  social,  and  economic  activities. 

Concerted  effort  is  made  to  ensure  research  has  direct  appli¬ 
cation  to  cooperatives’  current  and  emerging  requirements  to 
serve  the  family  farm  most  effectively  as  a  dimension  of  market 
structure.  We  have  a  major  challenge  to  analyze  industry  struc¬ 
ture  and  cooperative  operational  practices  to  determine  the 
changes  required  to  maintain  or  achieve  a  producer-oriented 
marketing  system. 


T  echnical  A  ssis  tance 


Technical  assistance  is  provided  in  response  to  specific  prob¬ 
lems.  Requests  may  come  directly  from  a  few  farmers  wanting 
to  organize  a  cooperative,  or  from  farmers’  elected  directors  of 
a  federation  of  cooperatives  composed  of  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  farmers  desiring  to  improve  operations.  Help  is 
given  on  business  organization,  operating  efficiency,  and 
member  control.  Work  can  involve  determining  the  economic 
feasibility  of  new  facilities  or  adding  new  products  or  services. 
Advice  may  be  given  on  the  merits  of  merging  organizations  or 
forming  new  ones.  Studies  cover  the  full  range  of  decisionmak¬ 
ing  found  in  a  cooperative  business. 

The  Agency  is  prepared  to  evaluate  any  one  link  in  the  farm 
economic  system  or  to  design  an  entirely  new  system  under  the 
cooperative  framework. 

Technical  assistance  is  largely  designed  to  specifically  benefit 
the  requesting  group.  However,  the  results  often  provide  gui¬ 
dance  in  developing  business  strategy  for  all  cooperatives  and 
in  determining  priorities  for  research. 

The  Agency  provides  specialized  assistance  to  farmers  desir¬ 
ing  to  form  new  cooperatives.  On  request  from  farmer  groups, 
we  conduct  feasibility  studies  for  potential  cooperative  opera¬ 
tions  and  give  advice  on  implementing  business  plans.  Field 
offices  in  Greenville,  N.  C.,  London,  Ky.,  and  Hilo,  Hawaii,  help 
farmers  identify  needed  cooperative  services  and  provide  con¬ 
tinuing  assistance  to  new  cooperatives. 

History  and  Statistics 

Cooperative  statistics  are  collected  to  detect  growth  trends 
and  changes  in  structure  and  operations.  Data  help  identify 
and  support  research  and  technical  assistance  activities.  This 
information  is  used  extensively  by  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  Government  in  formulating  agricultural  and 
cooperative  policy. 

Education  and  Information 

Agricultural  Cooperative  Service  has  a  distinct  mission  in  edu¬ 
cation  and  information.  We  are  assigned  the  responsibility  by 
the  Cooperative  Marketing  Act  of  1 926  “to  promote  the 
knowledge  of  cooperative  principles  and  practices  and  to 
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cooperate,  in  promoting  such  knowledge,  with  educational  and 
marketing  agencies,  cooperative  associations,  and  others.” 

We  maintain  a  central  storehouse  of  information  about  farmer 
cooperatives  in  the  United  States— made  available  through 
more  than  1 00  research  reports  and  educational  publications. 
Some  of  these  cover  basic  principles  of  cooperation  and  key 
organizational  and  management  elements  required  for  suc¬ 
cessful  cooperative  effort.  Others  report  the  findings  of 
research  and  technical  assistance  studies.  A  monthly  maga¬ 
zine,  Farmer  Cooperatives,  reports  significant  achievement  by 
cooperatives,  the  most  advanced  thinking  of  cooperative 
leaders,  and  highlights  of  agency  research,  technical  assis¬ 
tance,  and  educational  activities. 

How  We  Work 

Guiding  principles  for  our  efforts  center  on  providing  immedi¬ 
ate  response  and  leadership  amid  the  changing  economic 
environment  in  which  family  farmers  operate.  The  agency  is 
prepared  to  work  with  well-established,  commercial  farmers  or 
those  with  low  volume  and  limited  resources. 

We  have  about  50  agricultural  economists  and  cooperative 
specialists,  backed  by  20  support  personnel.  Many  have  spe¬ 
cialized  beyond  their  professional  training  in  specific  areas 
unique  to  cooperatives— business  organization,  finance,  mark¬ 
eting,  purchasing,  transportation,  and  member  education. 

One  specialist  or  a  team  may  tackle  a  project.  Staff  members 
do  more  than  gather  data  by  mail.  We  travel  extensively,  walk¬ 
ing  in  factory  and  field,  to  gather  information  firsthand  by  per¬ 
sonal  interview. 

We  may  provide  assistance  directly  or  serve  as  a  catalyst  in 
bringing  together  the  best  available  resources  to  reach  an 
objective.  We  may  work  alone  or  consult  specialists  with  other 
State  and  Federal  agencies  such  as  Extension  Services, 
universities,  with  one  or  a  group  of  cooperatives,  or  other 
private  consulting  groups. 

Because  of  our  versatility  and  flexibility,  ACS  is  a  national  focal 
point  for  activity  about  agricultural  cooperatives. 

Over  the  years,  our  activities  have  been  wideranging  and  com¬ 
plex.  Yet  our  fundamental  purpose  remains  simple:  To  foster 
agricultural  cooperative  growth  and  efficiency. 
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Farmer  Cooperative 
Publications 


Numerical  Series  and  Description 

COOPERATIVE  INFORMATION  REPORTS 


CIR  1 

Farmer  Cooperatives  in  the  United  States 

Available  only  in  the  following  sections: 

CIR  1  Section  1 

Cooperative  Principles  and  Legal  Foundations 

Martin  A.  Abrahamsen,  J.  Warren  Mather,  James  R.  Baarda, 
and  James  Kelly.  Reprinted  1983.  26  pp. 

Gives  identifying  characteristics  of  farmer  cooperatives  and 
the  many  documents  and  organizations  responsible  for  their 
origins  and  progress. 

CIR  1  Section  2 

Agricultural  Cooperatives:  Pioneer  to  Modern 

Martin  A.  Abrahamsen.  Revised  1 981 . 42  pp. 

History  of  cooperative  activities  from  1 81 0  to  the  modern  day. 
Covers  cooperative  experimentation;  encouragement  by  farm 
organizations;  expansion  in  commodity  marketing;  adoption  of 
sound  business  practices,  and  adjustment  to  change. 

CIR  1  Section  3 

Cooperative  Benefits  and  Limitations 

J.  Warren  Mather  and  Homer  J.  Preston.  Reprinted  1 983.  22  pp. 

Identifies  how  cooperatives  benefit  farmers  and  the  public,  yet 
are  subject  to  business  limitations  related  to  agriculture  or  the 
inherent  nature  of  the  organization. 
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CIR  1  Section  4 

Cooperative  Development  in  Rural  Areas 

Raymond  Williams,  Carl  W.  Deitemeyer,  Phillip  F.  Brown,  Fred 
E.  Hulse,  David  Holder,  and  Gerald  E.  Ely.  1 978.  34  pp. 

Identifies  cooperative  use  and  potential  in  rural  areas  develop¬ 
ment. 

CIR  1  Section  5 

Organizations  Serving  Cooperatives 

C.  H.  Kirkman,  Jr.,  and  Martin  A.  Abrahamsen.  Revised  1983. 
25  pp. 

Gives  a  capsulized  description  of  the  various  national  and 
State  trade  and  service  organizations  and  how  each  serves  in 
assisting  cooperatives. 

CIR  1  Section  7 

Cooperative  Member  Responsibilities  and  Control 

C.  H.  Kirkman,  Jr.  Reprinted  1 983.  26  pp. 

Members’  responsibilities  as  owners  of  a  cooperative  business 
are  discussed  in  terms  of  giving  overall  direction,  participating 
in  decisionmaking,  and  providing  direction. 

CIR  1  Section  8 

Cooperative  Management 

J.  Warren  Mather,  Gene  Ingalsbe,  and  David  Volkin.  Reprinted 
1981.30  pp. 

Covers  management  roles,  resources,  functions,  tools,  ele¬ 
ments  and  division  of  responsibility,  local  and  regional  opera¬ 
tions,  and  challenges. 

CIR  1  Section  9 

Cooperative  Finance  and  Taxation 

Nelda  Griffin,  David  Volkin,  and  Donald  R.  Davidson.  1 981 . 

30  pp. 
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Discusses  financial  planning,  methods,  position  and  trends, 
and  the  income  tax  status  of  farmer’s  marketing,  supply,  and 
related  service  cooperatives. 

CIR  1  Section  1 0 

Cooperative  Education  and  Training 

C.  H.  Kirkman,  Jr.  1 983.  26  pp. 

Developing  an  understanding  of  control,  financing,  and  opera¬ 
tions  of  a  cooperative  requires  education  and  training  of 
members,  directors,  managers,  and  employees.  Principal 
cooperative  efforts,  State  and  national  assistance,  and 
special-interest  programs  are  reported. 

CIR  1  Section  1 2 

Cooperative  Transportation  and  Distribution 

Eldon  E.  Brooks  and  Robert  J.  Byrne.  1 978.  22  pp. 

Evaluates  the  importance  of  total  physical  distribution  in  a  farm 
marketing  or  supply  cooperative.  This  involves  the  managing  of 
products  or  materials  to  or  from  cooperatives.  Included  are 
transportation,  warehousing  or  storage,  order  processing, 
inventory  management,  materials  handling,  packaging,  as  well 
as  finished  products. 

CIR  1  Section  13 

Fruit,  Vegetable,  and  Nut  Cooperatives 

Fred  E.  Hulse,  Richard  S.  Berberich,  Gilbert  W.  Biggs,  and  Mar¬ 
tin  A.  Blum.  1978.  50  pp. 

Tells  of  the  important  part  cooperatives  play  in  marketing  these 
products.  Describes  the  two  main  functions  these  cooperatives 
perform:  marketing  products  in  fresh  or  processed  form  and 
bargaining  for  terms  of  trade. 

CIR  1  Section  14 

Livestock  and  Wool  Cooperatives 

John  T.  Haas,  David  L.  Holder,  and  Clement  E.  Ward.  1 979. 

34  pp. 

Gives  a  brief  history  of  the  livestock  and  wool  cooperatives  in 
the  United  States.  Reports  overall  statistics  for  the  present 


livestock  and  wool  cooperatives  in  accounting  for  farmers’ 
cash  receipts. 

CIR  1  Section  1 5 

Grain  Cooperatives 

Stanley  K.  Thurston,  Bert  D.  Miner,  and  J.  David  Morrissy. 
1979.42  pp. 

Discusses  cooperative  marketing  of  food  and  feed  grains, 
except  for  rice  and  dry  beans  and  peas  that  are  covered  in  oth¬ 
er  sections.  Gives  the  number  of  cooperatives  engaged  in 
marketing,  handling,  or  processing  grain  and  soybeans. 
Includes  an  early  history  of  country  elevators. 

CIR  1 ,  Section  1 7 

Poultry  and  Egg  Cooperatives 

J.  Warren  Mather  and  Edwin  E.  Drewniak.  1 984.  56  pp. 

Profiles  early  history  and  covers  eggs,  turkeys,  broilers,  and 
other  poultry.  Current  operations  and  challenges  ahead  are 
discussed. 

CIR  1  Section  1 9 

Special  Crop  Cooperatives 

Fred  E.  Hulse,  Gilbert  W.  Biggs,  Donald  M.  Simon,  and  J.  War¬ 
ren  Mather.  1 983.  53  pp. 

Covers  number,  organization,  operation,  services,  and  benefits 
of  cooperatives  marketing  tobacco,  sugar  and  sweeteners,  dry 
beans  and  peas,  seed,  forest  products,  fish  and  other  special¬ 
ized  farm  products. 

CIR  1 ,  Section  21 

Cooperative  Feed  and  Animal  Health  Operations 

J.  Warren  Mather  and  Donald  L.  Vogelsang.  1 984.  48  pp. 

Discusses  feed  in  terms  of  manufacturing,  wholesaling  and 
retailing,  research,  transportation,  and  custom  services. 
Animal  health  operations  include  formulation,  retailing  and 
wholesaling.  Benefits  of  cooperative  efforts  and  trends  and 
challenges  are  discussed  for  both  areas. 
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CIR  1 ,  Section  23 

Cooperative  Petroleum  and  Related  Operations 

J.  Warren  Mather  and  E.  Eldon  Eversull.  1 984.  48  pp. 

History  is  traced  on  the  increasing  involvement  of  cooperatives 
in  handling  petroleum  products.  Operations  are  described  in 
terms  of  retailing,  wholesaling,  refining  and  blending,  crude  oil 
production,  and  transportation.  The  extent  of  cooperative 
activities  in  handling  related  products  such  as  equipment, 
automotive  accessories,  and  services  is  covered. 

CIR  1,  Section  26 

Cooperative  Historical  Statistics 

J.  Warren  Mather  and  Katherine  C.  DeVille.  1 984.  60  pp. 

Provides  time  series  data  on  marketing,  farm  supply,  and  relat¬ 
ed  service  cooperatives  from  1 863  to  1 980.  Statistics  include 
memberships  and  number  of  cooperatives  by  type,  business 
volume  by  commodity,  and  size  of  business.  Information  is  car¬ 
ried  on  new  organizations  and  discontinuances  of  coopera¬ 
tives.  Market  share  data  for  selected  years  are  given. 

CIR  1  Section  27 

Farmer  Cooperative  Statistics,  1 982 

Ralph  M.  Richardson,  Celestine  C.  Adams,  Katherine  C. 

DeVille,  Frances  E.  Mahan,  Elizabeth  J.  Simmons,  and  John 
W.  Stutzman.  1984.  56  pp. 

Gives  results  of  annual  survey  of  marketing,  farm  supply,  and 
related  service  cooperatives.  Business  volume,  number  of 
cooperatives,  and  memberships  are  reported  by  commodity, 
and  State.  Provides  a  capsule  of  changes  in  past  decade. 

(Missing  sections  will  appear  as  printed.) 

CIR  2 

Cooperative  Facts 

Gene  Ingalsbe.  Revised  1 984.  20  pp. 

A  compilation  of  facts  relating  to  founding  of  cooperatives  from 
both  a  historical  and  general  standpoint. 
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CIR  3 

Cooperatives— Distinctive  Business  Corporations 

C.  H.  Kirkman,  Jr.  Reprinted  1 983.  24  pp. 

Pictures  cooperatives  as  distinctive  business  corporations  in 
the  American  private  enterprise  system.  Tells  both  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  various  businesses  doing  business  in  the 
United  States. 

CIR  4 

Farmer  Cooperative  Publications 

Gene  Ingalsbe  and  C.  H.  Kirkman,  Jr.  Revised  1 984.  50  pp. 

Lists  and  describes  available  publications  by  series,  number, 
and  subject.  Describes  functions  of  Agricultural  Cooperative 
Service. 

CIR  5 

Cooperatives  in  Agribusiness 

C.  H.  Kirkman,  Jr.  Revised  1 983.  60  pp. 

Contains  an  overview  of  cooperatives  for  high  schools  and 
junior  colleges,  explaining  what  a  cooperative  is— organization, 
financing,  and  operations.  Points  out  various  rural,  consumer, 
and  cooperative  examples.  Touches  on  career  opportunities. 

CIR  6 

Understanding  Your  Cooperatives 

C.  H.  Kirkman,  Jr.  Revised  1 983.  1 46  pp. 

Publication  is  laid  out  in  four  lessons  with  the  following  titles: 

1 .  Principles  and  Practices 

2.  Historical  Developments 

3.  Economic  Democracy  in  Action 

4.  Principles  Underlying  Cooperative  Financing  and  Taxation. 
Prepared  for  postsecondary  schools  to  improve  student  under- 
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standing  of  cooperatives  operating  in  the  community,  and  to 
assist  those  taking  a  cooperative  work  program  between  col¬ 
lege  and  business.  Publication  has  illustrations  for  making 
overhead  transparencies. 

CIR  7 

How  To  Start  a  Cooperative 

Gene  Ingalsbe.  Revised  1 984.  30  pp. 

A  guide  for  groups  interested  in  a  step-by-step  approach  to 
organizing  a  cooperative. 

CIR  8 

Mr.  Chairman 

C.  H.  Kirkman,  Jr.  Revised  1 979.  20  pp. 

Reviews  parliamentary  law,  order  of  business,  classes  of 
motions,  and  suggestions  on  how  a  chairman  can  effectively 
conduct  a  meeting. 

CIR  9 

What  Are  Patronage  Refunds? 

Donald  A.  Frederick  and  Gene  Ingalsbe.  Revised  1 984.  20  pp. 

Discusses  patronage  refunds  and  their  relationship  to  the 
cooperative  concept.  Includes  Federal  income  tax  principles 
applied  to  patronage  refunds  and  alternative  tax  choices  by 
cooperatives  and  patrons. 

CIR  10 

Is  There  a  Co-op  in  Your  Future? 

C.  H.  Kirkman,  Jr.  Reprinted  1 981 . 36  pp. 

Highly  illustrated,  describes  in  simple  terms  how  to  start  a 
cooperative. 

CIR  11 

What  Are  Cooperatives? 

C.  H.  Kirkman,  Jr.  Reprinted  1982.  9  pp.  (Also  in  Spanish) 

Highly  illustrated,  describes  in  simple  terms  why  people  form 
cooperatives. 


CIR  12 

Members  Make  Co-ops  Go 

C.  H.  Kirkman,  Jr.  Reprinted  1983.  1 1  pp.  (Also  in  Spanish) 

Highly  illustrated,  describes  in  simple  terms  what  members 
must  do  to  make  their  cooperative  successful. 

CIR  13 

Using  Co-op  Members’  Money 

C.  H.  Kirkman,  Jr.  Reprinted  1 981 . 1 5  pp. 

Highly  illustrated,  describes  in  simple  terms  the  function  of 
money  in  a  cooperative. 

CIR  14 

What  Co-op  Directors  Do 

C.  H.  Kirkman,  Jr.  Reprinted  1 981 . 1 1  pp.  (Also  in  Spanish) 

Highly  illustrated,  describes  in  simple  terms  the  responsibili 
ties  of  directors. 

CIR  15 

Measuring  Co-op  Directors 

C.  H.  Kirkman,  Jr.  Reprinted  1 981 . 1 1  pp.  (Also  in  Spanish) 

Highly  illustrated,  describes  in  simple  terms  how  co-op 
members  elect  and  keep  co-op  directors. 

CIR  16 

Manager  Holds  Important  Key  to  Co-op  Success 

C.  H.  Kirkman,  Jr.  Reprinted  1 981 . 1 1  pp.  (Also  in  Spanish) 

Highly  illustrated,  describes  in  simple  terms  the  responsibili 
ties  of  a  co-op  manager. 

CIR  17 

Employees  Help  Co-ops  Serve 

C.  H.  Kirkman,  Jr.  Reprinted  1 981 . 1 5  pp. 
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Highly  illustrated,  describes  in  simple  terms  how  employees 
can  contribute  to  making  a  cooperative  successful. 

CIR  18 

Guidelines  Co-op  Employees  Need 

C.  H.  Kirkman,  Jr.  Reprinted  1 982.  28  pp. 

Highly  illustrated,  describes  in  simple  terms  the  guidelines  to 
help  employees  know  what  is  expected  of  them. 

CIR  19 

Bookkeeping  Forms  Your  Co-op  Needs 

Francis  P.  Yager.  Revised  1 978.  1.1  pp. 

Highly  illustrated,  explains  simply  the  bookkeeping  forms  that 
cooperatives  need  to  keep  up-to-date  and  complete  records  of 
business. 

CIR  20 

Guides  to  Co-op  Bookkeeping 

Francis  P.  Yager.  Revised  1 978.  1 5  pp. 

Highly  illustrated,  explains  what  a  bookkeeping  system  is  and 
what  business  information  it  provides  to  a  cooperative. 

CIR  21 

Organizing  and  Conducting  Cooperatives’  Annual  Meetings 

Reprinted  1 981 . 60  pp. 

Brings  together  many  ideas  proved  practical  in  actual  use. 

Most  activities  discussed  are  basic  in  building  and  maintaining 
sound  membership  understanding  and  good  community  rela¬ 
tions. 

CIR  22 

American  Farmers  in  the  Grain  Export  Business 

Arvin  R.  Bunker  and  Tracey  L.  Kennedy.  Revised  1 984.  40  pp. 

Lists  key  commodity,  facility,  and  personal  contact  information 
that  foreign  buyers  need  to  deal  with  U.S.  cooperatives  directly 
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exporting  grain.  Other  cooperatives  supplying  grain  for  export 
are  also  described. 

CIR  23 

Tax  Treatment  of  Cooperatives 

Donald  A.  Frederick.  Revised  1 984.  1 6  pp. 

Discusses  taxes  cooperatives  pay  and  places  special 
emphasis  on  Federal  income  tax  treatment. 

CIR  24 

A  Guide  to  Survey  Research  for  Local 
Cooperative  Management 

Julie  A.  Hogeland.  1 980.  1 5  pp. 

Aids  cooperative  managers  who  want  to  survey  patrons  or  oth¬ 
er  groups  on  preferences,  perceptions  and  expected  behavior 
to  ease  decisionmaking. 

CIR  25 

Opportunities  in  Cooperatives— 

A  Leader’s  Program  for  Youth 

C.  H.  Kirkman,  Jr.  Revised  1 983.  52  pp. 

Basic  unit  for  teaching  youth  about  cooperatives  and  how  they 
fit  in  the  American  business  system.  Contains  a  nine-part 
meeting  and  business  visitation  guide,  complete  with  test 
questions  and  answers,  and  procedures  for  establishing  a 
youth  cooperative. 

CIR  27 

Small  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Cooperative  Operations 

Fred  E.  Hulse,  Gilbert  W.  Biggs,  and  Roger  A.  Wissman.  1 980. 

28  pp. 

Shows  the  diversity  as  well  as  successful  operations  of  34 
small  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  marketing  cooperatives. 
Describes  their  sales  methods,  as  well  as  additional  services 
provided  their  farmer-members. 
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CIR28 

Agricultural  Cooperative  Service 
—  What  We  Do,  How  We  Work 

Revised  1983.  6  pp. 

Describes  agency  work  in  areas  of  research,  technical  assis¬ 
tance,  history  and  statistics,  and  education  and  information. 
Includes  a  capsule  of  cooperative  assistance  in  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  through  ACS. 

CIR29 

Advising  People  About  Cooperatives 

C.  H.  Kirkman,  Jr.  Revised  1 983.  39  pp. 

Provides  background  and  references  for  leaders  and  educa¬ 
tors  when  people  ask  about  cooperatives.  Lists  organizations 
and  their  bulletins,  books,  and  visuals  available. 

CIR30 

State  Incorporation  Statutes  for  Farmer  Cooperatives 

James  R.  Baarda.  1 982.  71 5  pp. 

Comparative  analysis  of  State  incorporation  statutes  governing 
the  organization  and  operation  of  farmer  cooperatives,  includ¬ 
ing:  policy,  purpose,  powers,  articles  of  incorporation,  bylaws, 
membership,  control,  directors,  officers,  patronage  relation¬ 
ships,  finance,  mergers,  and  dissolution. 

CIR31 

Equity  Redemption  Guide 

Jeffrey  S.  Royer  and  Gene  Ingalsbe.  1 983. 1 2  pp. 

Explains  for  the  farmer  director  equity  redemption  issues, 
alternative  plans,  legal  and  tax  aspects,  board  responsibilities, 
and  how  a  cooperative  can  proceed  to  adopt  a  program. 

CIR32 

The  Cooperative  Approach  to  Outdoor  Recreation 

William  R.  Seymour.  1 984.  28  pp. 

Describes  recreation  cooperatives  by  type.  Deals  with  objec- 


tives,  economic  feasibility,  financing,  and  management.  Lists 
advantages  and  requirements  for  success. 

CIR33 

The  Cooperative  Approach  to  Crafts 

Jan  E.  Halkett,  William  R.  Seymour,  and  Gerald  E.  Ely.  Revised 
1984.40  pp. 

Types  of  cooperatives  and  their  functions  are  explained.  Steps 
are  outlined  on  organizing  a  cooperative.  General  rules  for  suc¬ 
cess  and  sources  of  assistance  are  listed.  The  appendix  con¬ 
tains  sample  bylaws,  surveys,  operating  statements,  and  state¬ 
ments  of  responsibility  for  the  board  and  manager. 

(Subsequent  reports  will  appear  as  printed.) 

(Previous  similar  reports  include  FCS  Information  Reports.) 


FCS  Information  Reports 

FCS  IR  77 

Recruiting  Training,  and  Developing  Workers 
for  Farmer  Cooperatives 

Irwin  W.  Rust.  1971 . 44  pp. 

Discusses  the  important  factors  in  recruiting,  training,  and 
developing  workers  for  cooperatives.  Lists  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  help. 

FCS  IR  94 

The  Sunkist  Adventure 

C.  H.  Kirkman,  Jr.  1 975.  1 08  pp. 

A  rewrite  of  earlier  publications  on  Sunkist  Growers,  Inc.,  the 
publication  documents  the  history  and  describes  organization, 
operations,  and  distinctive  features. 

FCS  IR  97 

Capper-Volstead  Impact  on  Cooperative  Structure 

Joseph  G.  Knapp.  1975.  42  pp. 

Provides  background  information  to  establish  a  better  under- 
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standing  of  the  economic  effect  the  Capper-Volstead  Act  has 
had  on  cooperatives. 

FCS  1R  100 

Legal  Phases  of  Farmer  Cooperatives 

Morrison  Neely.  Revised  1 976.  744  pp. 

Combines  in  one  publication  most  legal  aspects  of  organizing 
and  operating  a  cooperative.  Attention  is  given  to  incorpora¬ 
tion,  marketing  contracts,  management  and  director  responsi¬ 
bilities,  antitrust  taxation,  legal  documents,  State  statutes.  It 
carries  a  table  of  cases  on  cooperative  litigation. 

Also  available  in  separate  parts: 

PART  I— Sample  Legal  Documents 

Contains  samples  of  forms  and  legal  documents  normally 
needed  in  organizing  and  operating  a  cooperative.  Includes  a 
reproduction  of  the  Capper-Volstead  Act. 

PART  II— Federal  Income  Taxes 

Contains  a  review  of  cooperatives’  distinctive  characteristics, 
historical  background  on  taxation,  and  detailed  discussion  of 
tax  treatment. 

PART  III— Antitrust  Laws 

Gives  clearly  the  attitude  of  the  courts  toward  early  cooperative 
efforts  in  this  country  and  the  legal  background  with  respect  to 
monopolies  and  restraint  of  trade.  Reviews  the  general  princi¬ 
ples  of  antitrust  laws  and  expands  and  sharpens  them  in  light 
of  recent  court  decisions. 

FCS  IR  101 

Riceland  Foods:  Innovative  Cooperative 
in  the  International  Market 

J.  David  Morrissy.  1975.  1 28  pp. 

Provides  a  profile  of  the  development  and  operations  of  a 
pioneering  cooperative  in  rice  marketing  that  later  expanded 
into  soybean  processing  to  increase  its  farmer-members’ 
incomes. 
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FCS IR 109 

How  To  Improve  Lamb  Marketing 

David  L.  Holder.  1 977.  9  pp. 

Discusses  the  American  sheep  industry  and  its  role  as  produc¬ 
er  of  meat  and  wool,  also  the  present  marketing  alternatives  for 
sheep  producers  remaining  in  the  industry  who  are  faced  with 
a  market  largely  noncompetitive  and  inefficient. 

FCS  IR  110 

Cooperative  Brands  and  Processed  Foods 

Clement  E.  Ward  and  J.  David  Morrissy.  1 977.  47  pp. 

Includes  an  alphabetical  directory  of  cooperatives  owning 
brands  for  processed  foods,  with  their  mailing  addresses  and 
products.  Lists  food  products  and  cooperatives  marketing 
them. 

(Series  redesignated  Cooperative  Information  Reports.  Last 
number  is  1 1 0.) 


MARKETING  RESEARCH  REPORTS 

MRR  1074 

Export  Marketing  Guide  for  Cooperatives 

Donald  E.  Hirsch.  1977.  77  pp. 

An  export  marketing  guide,  not  a  complete  export  manual  or 
blueprint  for  operations  of  an  individual  cooperative.  Its  objec¬ 
tive  is  to  help  more  farmers  gain  the  understanding  and  exper¬ 
tise  necessary  to  export  successfully.  It  serves  as  a  reference 
for  cooperatives  involved  in  exporting,  and  the  planning  aids 
contained  were  developed  by  the  author  rather  than  from  stan¬ 
dard  business  forms  or  documents. 

MRR  1078 

Contract  Integrated  Cooperative  Cattle  Marketing  System 

Clement  E.  Ward.  1 977.  28  pp. 

Describes  changing  production  and  marketing  practices  that 
compel  cattlemen  to  improve  the  flow  of  cattle  from  the  cow- 
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calf  producer  to  the  final  source— the  consumer.  The  challenge 
to  cattle  producers  is  to  either  develop  production-in- 
marketing  systems  of  their  own  or  accept  whatever  systems 
others  offer. 

MRR  1081 

Cooperative  Marketing  Alternatives 
for  Sheep  and  Lamb  Producers 

David  L.  Holder.  1977.  40  pp. 

Proposes  three  marketing  alternatives  for  sheep  and  lamb  pro¬ 
ducers,  including  teleauction,  bargaining  association,  and  pro¬ 
ducer  processing.  These  alternatives  were  recommended  after 
a  review  of  the  industry  revealed  producers  faced  a  noncom¬ 
petitive  and  inefficient  marketing-processing  distribution  sys¬ 
tem. 

MRR 1089 

The  Future  Role  of  Cooperatives  in  the  Red  Meats  Industry 

John  T.  Haas,  Richard  J.  Crom,  Leonard  W.  Condon,  David 
L.  Holder,  Winston  K.  Ullman,  Richard  H.  Vilstrup,  and  David 
Volkin.  1978.  100  pp. 

Report  of  the  Red  Meats  Task  Force  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  this  publication  treats  the  structural  changes  in 
the  red  meats  industry  that  are  threatening  survival  of  indepen¬ 
dent  family-size  farms.  Gives  opinions  and  suggestions  on 
what  cooperatives  must  do  to  counteract  these  trends. 

MRR 1097 

Cooperative  Strategies  for  the  Pork  Industry 

David  L.  Holder  and  Ralph  E.  Hepp.  1 978.  36  pp. 

Discusses  changes  taking  place  in  the  pork  industry  and  tne 
role  cooperatives  can  play  in  improving  the  economic  position 
of  pork  producers. 
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RESEARCH  REPORTS 


ACS  Research  Reports 

ACS  RR  2 

Ship  Chartering  Alternatives  for  Grain 
Exporting  Cooperatives 

Donald  E.  Hirsch.  1981 . 48  pp. 

Recommends  a  course  of  action  that  would  increase  coopera¬ 
tives’  chartering  capabilities  and  enhance  their  competitive 
position  in  the  international  grain  trade. 

ACS  RR  5 

Operating  Practices  of  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Processing  Cooperatives 

Bruce  L.  Swanson.  1981 . 21  pp. 

Covers  organizational  arrangements,  marketing  activities,  and 
financial  measures  of  1 4  cooperatives  processing  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Identifies  characteristics  associated  with  high- 
and  low-growth  processors. 

ACS  RR  7 

Establishing  a  Cotton-Ginning  Cooperative 
in  the  Southeast 

Donald  M.  Simon,  William  R.  Garland,  and  Jan  E.  Halkett.  1981. 
19  pp. 

Study  of  the  proposed  Albemarle  Cotton  Growers  Cooperative. 
Reports  on  producer  surveys  and  financial  projections,  and 
estimates  member  benefits  and  returns  on  investments. 

ACS  RR  9 

Petroleum  Operations  of  Cooperatives 

John  M.  Bailey.  1 981 . 1  7  pp. 

This  study  quantifies  retail  wholesale,  refining,  and  crude  oil 
operations  of  farmer  cooperatives  for  1 979  and  compares  them 
to  past  findings. 
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ACS  RR  10 

Economic  Impact  of  Two  Missouri  Cooperatives 

C.  Brice  Ratchford,  Gary  Devino,  and  William  Todd.  1 981 . 

26  pp. 

Analyzes  the  impact  of  two  grain  marketing  and  farm  supply 
cooperatives  on  their  farmer-members  and  rural  communities. 
Lists  factors  contributing  to  their  success. 

ACSRR  11 

Organizing  Meatpacking  Cooperatives: 

Recent  Producer  Attempts 

Julie  A.  Hogeland.  1 982.  59  pp. 

Montana  and  Utah  meatpacking  cooperatives  are  established 
through  member  equity  and  livestock  commitments.  Member 
involvement  requires  a  comprehensive  feasibility  study  to 
show  need  for  the  slaughter/processing  plant  and  obtain 
member  understanding  and  sufficient  capital  for  cooperative 
organization. 

ACSRR  12 

Prairie  Farms  Dairy,  Inc.:  Economic  Impact 
of  a  Dairy  Cooperative 

Hugh  L.  Cook,  Robert  P.  Combs,  and  George  C.  T ucker.  1 982. 
57  pp. 

History  and  development  of  Prairie  Farms  Dairy,  Inc.,  that  pro¬ 
vides  a  model  of  how  a  dairy  cooperative  in  the  creamery  butter 
sector  successfully  shifted  to  the  fluid  milk  processing  and  dis¬ 
tribution  sector.  Identifies  policies  contributing  to  success  and 
its  impact  on  producers,  employment,  and  local  economy. 

ACSRR  13 

Cooperative  Involvement  and  Opportunities  in  Oilseeds 

John  R.  Dunn,  Bruce  J.  Reynolds,  E.  Eldon  Eversull,  Robert 
A.  Skinner,  and  Stanley  K.  Thurston.  1 982.  47  pp. 

Focuses  on  the  role  played  by  cooperatives  in  the  oilseed  com¬ 
plex.  The  flow  of  domestically  produced  oilseeds  is  described. 
Industry  structure  and  potential  directions  for  improving 
cooperatives’  role  are  considered. 
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ACSRR  14 

Cooperative  Lamb  Slaughtering  in  the  Northeast 

David  L.  Holder  and  Julie  A.  Hogeland.  1 982.  29  pp. 

Analysis  of  lamb  production,  marketing,  meatpacking,  and 
consumption  indicates  the  need  for  a  lamb  processing 
cooperative.  Cooperative  alternatives  are  described  and 
evaluated. 

ACS  RR  15 

Coordinating  Exports  by  Farmer  Cooperatives 

Mark  D.  Newman  and  Harold  M.  Riley.  1 982.  44  pp. 

Designed  to  help  cooperatives  expand  export  sales  through 
discussing  the  potential  for  multicommodity  coordination. 
Helps  cooperative  management  evaluate  opportunities  in  inter¬ 
national  trade— export  marketing  functions,  evaluation  of 
organizational  alternatives,  and  description  of  techniques  for 
coordinating  export  functions. 

ACS  RR  16 

Status  of  Bargaining  Cooperatives 

Gilbert  W.  Biggs.  1 982.  1 1  pp. 

Portrays  current  status  of  fruit,  vegetable,  and  sugarbeet  bar¬ 
gaining  associations  in  the  United  States.  Includes  bargaining 
procedures,  negotiating  parties,  trends,  membership,  value  of 
products,  and  methods  of  financing. 

ACS  RR  18 

Randolph  Service  Company:  Its  Economic  Impact 

Walter  J.  Wills.  1981.34  pp. 

Analyzes  the  Randolph  Service  Company’s  contribution  to 
agriculture  in  Randolph  County.  The  six  areas  evaluated 
showed  the  cooperative  effectively  adjusted  operations  and 
made  major  contributions  to  member  needs. 

ACSRR  20 

Strengthening  State  Cooperative  Councils 
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C.  H.  Kirkman,  Jr.,  and  John  R.  Dunn.  1982.  73  pp. 

State  cooperative  councils  have  primary  roles  in  cooperative 
education  and  legislation.  Study  examines  and  makes  recom¬ 
mendations  concerning  membership  dues  structure,  budget, 
member  participation,  legislation  at  State  and  national  levels, 
and  educational  programs  at  local,  State,  and  multistate  levels. 

ACS  RR  21 

Cooperative  Grain  Trade  Opportunities  in  Eastern  Europe 

S.  C.  Schmidt,  J.  R.  Jones,  D.  M.  Conley,  and  A.  R.  Bunker. 
1984.60  pp. 

Presents  economic  systems,  government  structures,  foreign 
trade,  and  producers  in  Eastern  European  countries  in  the  light 
of  economic  potential  for  grain  trade  with  United  States.  Points 
out  pitfalls  and  opportunities  of  counter  trade  arrangements. 

ACS  RR  22 

Pricing  Plans  for  Managing  Seasonal  Deliveries 
by  Dairy  Cooperatives 

K.  Charles  Ling.  1 982. 1 8  pp. 

Delineates  methods  of  designing  pricing  plans  for  recovering 
costs  of  handling  seasonal  deliveries  from  producers  and  sup¬ 
plying  handlers  with  fluctuating  demand. 

ACS  RR  23 

Equity  Redemption:  Issues  and  Alternatives 
for  Farmer  Cooperatives 

David  W.  Cobia,  Jeffrey  S.  Royer,  Roger  A.  Wissman,  Dennis 
P  Smith,  Donald  R.  Davidson,  Stephen  D.  Lurya,  J.  Warren 
Mather,  Phillip  F.  Brown,  and  Kenneth  P.  Krueger.  Reprinted 
1984.216  pp. 

Provides  information  cooperatives  can  use  to  improve  their 
equity  redemption  performance  and  decisionmaking. 

Discusses  issues  concerning  equity  redemption  and  alterna¬ 
tive  plans  and  methods  that  can  be  used  to  improve  or  facilitate 
equity  redemption. 
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ACS  RR  24 

Financial  Profile  of  the  Top  1 00  Cooperatives,  1 980 

Donald  R.  Davidson,  Donald  W.  Street  and  Roger  A.  Wissman. 
1982.49  pp. 

Shows  the  financial  structure  of  the  1 00  largest  farmer-owned 
marketing  and  supply  cooperatives  in  the  United  States  based 
on  1 980  data  and  trends  in  major  capital  elements  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  1 8  years. 

ACS  RR  25 

Forestry  Cooperatives:  Organization  and  Performance 

Donald  M.  Simon  and  Orlin  J.  Scoville.  1 982.  23  pp. 

Describes  the  organizational  structure,  functions,  and  facilities 
of  forestry  cooperatives.  Evaluates  the  economic  performance 
of  these  entities,  and  explores  current  problem  areas  and 
potentials  for  future  development. 

ACS  RR  26 

Agricultural  Exports  by  Cooperatives 

Tracey  L.  Kennedy.  1 982.  21  pp. 

Describes  the  participation  of  farmer  cooperatives  in  exporting 
agricultural  commodities  in  1 980.  Includes  dollar  volume  of 
direct  exports  by  commodity  and  destination,  cooperative 
share  of  U.S.  exports,  with  comparisons  to  1 976. 

ACS  RR  27 

Regional  Grain  Cooperatives,  1 980  and  1 981 

Stanley  K.  Thurston  and  David  E.  Cummins.  1983.  42  pp. 

Reflects  1 980  and  1 981  fiscal  year  operations  of  regional  grain 
cooperatives.  Describes  progress  in  facility  improvements, 
cooperative  organizations,  grain  volume  handled,  and  export 
movements. 

ACS  RR  28 

Marketing  and  Farm  Supply  Cooperatives: 

Membership  and  Use,  1 980 

Paul  C.  Wilkins.  1 983.  23  pp. 
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Describes  some  major  characteristics  of  farmers  holding 
membership  in  marketing/farm  supply  cooperatives  in  1 980. 
Provides  memberships  held  by  farm  operators,  members  and 
nonmembers  using  these  cooperatives,  memberships  held  in 
cooperatives  not  patronized  in  1980,  and  memberships  held  by 
other  than  principal  farm  operators. 

ACS  RR  29 

Iowa  Cooperative  Fertilizer  Retail  Outlets: 

Farmers’  Attitudes  and  Perceptions 

Dennis  H.  Gensch.  1 983.  36  pp. 

Analyzes  why  farmers  feel  as  they  do  about  cooperative  and 
noncooperative  fertilizer  outlets  and  why  they  choose  one  type 
over  the  other. 

ACS  RR  30 

Cooperative  Farm  Machinery  Operations,  1 979-80 

Lloyd  C.  Biser.  1 983.  20  pp. 

Evaluates  cooperative  dealer  sales  and  growth  in  1 979  and 
1 980.  Shows  operating  performance  of  cooperative  and  non- 
cooperative  dealers  was  nearly  equal  in  average  sales,  operat¬ 
ing  margins,  total  expenses,  and  net  margins  in  1 980. 

ACS  RR  31 

Cooperative  Fluid  Milk  Processing: 

A  Perspective  on  Opportunities  and  Problems 

James  B.  Roof.  1 983.  28  pp. 

Three  successful  and  three  less  successful  specialized  fluid 
milk  processing  cooperatives  were  compared  to  determine  if 
there  were  consistent  differences  in  operating  and  financial 
policies  and  other  selected  factors.  Successful  managers 
planned  capital  investments  and  members  built  adequate  equi¬ 
ty  for  project  needs. 

ACS  RR  32 

Sales  Program  of  Nine  Regional  Supply  Cooperatives 

E.  Eldon  Eversull.  1 983.  20  pp. 

Major  regional  farm  supply  cooperatives  were  surveyed  on 
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sales  techniques  used  in  four  product  areas:  feed,  fertilizer, 
agricultural  chemicals,  and  seed.  This  information  is  used  to 
describe  what  sales  programs  would  appear  to  work  best  for 
regional  cooperatives  in  each  product  area. 

ACS  RR  33 

Cooperative  Membership  and  Use:  Livestock  Producers 

Paul  C.  Wilkins.  1 983.  20  pp. 

Describes  some  of  the  major  characteristics  of  livestock  pro¬ 
ducers’  membership  in  and  their  use  of  marketing  and  farm 
supply  cooperatives  in  1 980,  by  location  and  size  of  farm. 

ACS  RR  34 

Dairy  Products  Manufacturing  Costs  at  Cooperative  Plants 

K.  Charles  Ling.  1 983.  36  pp. 

Determines  the  actual  costs  of  manufacturing  cheese,  butter, 
and  nonfat  dry  milk  under  current  technology  with  emphasis  on 
most  efficient  plants.  Determines  how  the  size  of  plant,  type  of 
manufacturing  system,  daily  and  seasonal  variation,  and  pro¬ 
duct  mix  affect  these  costs. 

ACS  RR  35 

Marketing  and  Transportation  of  Grain  by  Local  Cooperatives 

Charles  L.  Hunley  and  Francis  P.  Yager.  1 984.  32  pp. 

Provides  information  on  grain  flow,  elevator  facilities,  storage 
capacity,  type  of  grain  handled,  and  mode  of  transportation 
from  local  cooperative  elevators. 

ACS  RR  36 

Working  Arrangements  of  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Processing  Cooperatives 

Martin  A.  Blum.  1984.  24  pp. 

Describes  working  agreements  developed  by  selected  fruit  and 
vegetable  processing  cooperatives  to  improve  marketing  per¬ 
formance.  Discusses  requirements  for  successful  application 
of  the  working  arrangement  concept. 
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ACS  RR  37 

Growth  and  Trends  in  Cooperative  Operations,  1 951  -81 

Lyoyd  C.  Biser  and  Lyden  O’Day.  1 984.  60  pp. 

Analyzes  trends  in  cooperatives’  share  of  marketing  and  pur¬ 
chasing  activity  by  commodity  and  region. 

ACS  RR  38 

Cooperative  Involvement,  Adjustments,  and  Opportunities 
in  Grain  Marketing 

David  E.  Cummins,  Charles  L.  Hunley,  Michael  D.  Kane,  and 
Francis  P.  Yager.  1 984.  48  pp. 

Describes  the  structure  and  role  of  cooperatives  in  grain  mark¬ 
eting,  identifies  and  evaluates  the  principal  problems  and  con¬ 
cerns  of  grain  marketing  cooperatives,  and  provides  sugges¬ 
tions  and  guidelines  for  strengthening  cooperative  grain  mark¬ 
eting. 

ACS  RR  39 

Cooperatives’  Role  in  the  Potato  Industry 

Gilbert  W.  Biggs.  1 984.  32  pp. 

Describes  the  structure  and  role  of  cooperatives  in  the  potato 
industry,  identifies  the  problems  and  concerns  of  both  bargain¬ 
ing  and  fresh  marketing  cooperatives,  and  provides  sugges¬ 
tions  for  improving  their  role  in  the  future. 

ACS  RR  40 

Marketing  Operations  of  Dairy  Cooperatives 

Thomas  H.  Stafford  and  James  B.  Roof.  1 984.  36  pp. 

Describes  structure  and  operations  of  dairy  cooperatives 
based  on  an  indepth  survey  of  all  dairy  cooperatives.  Updates  a 
series  of  surveys  begun  in  1 958. 

ACS  RR  41 

Cooperative  Wool  Marketing  Pools  and  Warehouses: 

Industry  Update,  Issues,  and  Options 

Julie  A.  Hogeland  and  Phillip  W.  Sronce.  1 984.  48  pp. 
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Provides  an  overview  of  the  domestic  wool  marketing  system, 
problems,  and  potential.  Special  attention  is  given  to  marketing 
practices  of  wool  pools  and  wool  warehouse  cooperatives, 
given  recent  increased  imports  and  a  decrease  in  domestic 
processors. 

ACS  RR  42 

Marketing  and  Farm  Supply  Cooperatives: 

Commercial  Farmers  Membership  and  Use,  1 980 

Paul  Wilkins.  1984.  52  pp. 

Describes  some  of  the  major  characteristics  of  commercial 
farmers  (gross  sales  of  $1 0,000  or  more)  that  held  membership 
in  marketing  and  farm  supply  cooperatives  in  1 980.  Provides 
information  on  the  number  of  memberships  held  by  commercial 
farm  operators,  portion  of  members  and  nonmembers  using 
these  cooperatives,  memberships  held  in  cooperatives  but  not 
patronized  in  1 980,  and  memberships  held  by  other  than  the 
principal  farm  operators. 

(Subsequent  reports  will  appear  as  printed.) 

(Previous  similar  series  include  Farmer  Cooperative  Research 
Reports  and  FCS  Research  Reports.) 


Farmer  Cooperative  Research  Reports 

FCRR  2 

Voting  Systems  in  Agricultural  Cooperatives 

Clement  E.  Ward,  Vernon  E.  Schneider,  and  Ramon  Lopez. 
1979.27  pp. 

Discusses  trends  of  cooperative  members'  voting  systems  for 
boards  of  directors;  whether  delegates  are  elected  in  some 
instances,  and  whether  at-large  or  district  systems  are  used  in 
voting. 

FCRR  4 

Subsidiaries  of  Agricultural  Cooperatives 

Charles  A.  Kraenzle  and  David  Volkin.  1 979.  32  pp. 

Discusses  extent  of  cooperative  use  of  subsidiaries  and  impli- 
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cations  for  other  cooperatives  to  consider  this  organizational 
tool. 

FCRR5 

Agricultural  Exports  by  Cooperatives 

Donald  E.  Hirsch.  1 979.  85  pp. 

Tells  how  many  cooperatives  are  engaged  in  selling  to  foreign 
buyers,  what  commodities  are  involved,  what  the  values  are, 
which  foreign  countries  receive  the  commodities,  and— to  a 
limited  degree— how  sales  and  shipments  are  made. 

FCRR8 

Cooperative  Farm  Fertilizer  Costs 

Donald  E.  Vogelsang.  1 979.  30  pp. 

Tells  of  the  cooperative  impact  on  the  fertilizer  industry  and 
how  cooperatives  have  benefited  farmers.  Covers  early  innova¬ 
tions  by  cooperatives  and  compares  services. 

FCRR9 

Agricultural  Cooperatives:  Challenges  and  Strategies 

Charles  A.  Kraenzle,  John  C.  Moore,  Charles  E.  French,  and 
Kenneth  F.  Harling.  1 979.  54  pp. 

Assesses  social,  political,  scientific,  economic,  and  competi¬ 
tive  environment  cooperatives  face.  Presents  alternative  stra¬ 
tegies  for  cooperatives  and  projects  their  future  for  the  next 
decade. 

FCRR  13 

Moroni  Feed  Company:  Impact  of  a  Cooperative 
on  Sanpete  County,  Utah 

G.  Alvin  Carpenter.  1 979.  34  pp. 

Portrays  how  a  soundly  organized,  financed,  and  operated 
cooperative  became  a  dominant  force  in  helping  develop  a  suc¬ 
cessful  turkey  industry. 

FCRR  14 

Machinery  Leasing  and  Custom  Services 
by  Cooperatives  and  Other  Dealers 
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Lloyd  C.  Biser.  1 979.  29  pp. 

Provides  information  to  cooperative  machinery  dealers  and 
production  credit  associations  on  benefits,  drawbacks,  and 
potential  of  leasing  and  custom  service  programs. 

FCRR  17 

The  Changing  Financial  Structure  of  Farmer  Cooperatives 

Nelda  Griffin,  Roger  A.  Wissman,  William  J.  Monroe,  Francis 
P.  Yager  and  Elmer  Perdue.  1 980.  1 72  pp. 

Report  resulting  from  a  nationwide  study  of  cooperatives 
operating  in  1 976.  Emphasis  is  on  financial  structure  and 
trends  resulting  from  changes  in  financial  methods  rather  than 
specific  figures. 

FCRR  18 

Industrial  Development  Bond  Financing 
for  Farmer  Cooperatives 

Donald  R.  Davidson.  1 980.  32  pp. 

Shows  the  extent  that  cooperative  industrial  development  (ID) 
bond  financing  is  in  use,  how  cooperatives  have  fared  using 
bonds,  and  why  ID  bond  financing  might  be  beneficial  to  other 
cooperatives. 

(Series  redesignated  ACS  Research  Reports.  Last  number  is 
18.) 

(Previous  similar  series  was  FCS  Research  Reports.) 


FCS  Research  Reports 

FCS  RR  30 

Fishery  Cooperative  Operations 

John  M.  Bailey.  1975.  25  pp. 

Operations  of  selected  fish  cooperatives  show  cooperative 
organization  is  beneficial  to  fishermen  as  it  is  to  people  who 
use  it  in  other  economic  pursuits. 

FCS  RR  34 

Improving  the  Export  Capability  of  Grain  Cooperatives 
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Stanley  K.  Thurston,  Michael  J.  Phillips,  James  E.  Haskell,  and 
David  Volkin.  1 976.  40  pp. 

Describes  various  means  grain  cooperatives  can  use  to 
increase  their  share  of  an  expanding  direct  export  market  by 
establishing  a  marketing  system  built  around  a  national  export 
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FCSRR36 

Marketing  Slaughter  Cows  and  Calves  in  the  Northeast 

John  T.  Haas,  Paul  C.  Wilkins,  and  James  B.  Roof.  1 977. 

52  pp. 

Gives  several  alternative  systems  for  improving  the  marketing 
of  slaughter  cows  and  calves  of  members  of  Northeast  lives¬ 
tock  cooperatives. 

FCSRR37 

Local  Cooperatives  in  Integrated  Pest  Management 

Donald  L.  Vogelsang.  1 977.  44  pp. 

Describes  operations  of  two  pest  control  outfits,  one  a  coopera¬ 
tive  and  the  other  cooperatively  managed.  Farmers  and 
managers  forming  cooperatives  for  integrated  pest  manage¬ 
ment  or  incorporating  pest  management  programs  into  existing 
cooperatives  will  find  this  publication  particularly  useful. 

FCSRR38 

Marketing  Operations  of  Dairy  Cooperatives 

George  C.  T ucker,  William  J.  Monroe,  and  James  B.  Roof.  1 977. 
46  pp. 

Statistically  pictures  the  marketing  operations  of  453  dairy 
cooperatives,  estimating  for  cooperatives  whose  operating  fig¬ 
ures  were  not  available.  This  publication  updates  information 
on  the  changing  environment  of  the  cooperative  dairy  industry. 

FCSRR45 

Midsize  Farm  Supply  Cooperatives: 

Characteristics  and  Growth  Strategy 

John  M.  Foschia.  1978.  32  pp. 
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Analyzes  medium-size  local  farm  supply  cooperatives  to  deter¬ 
mine  problem  areas  facing  these  firms  and  tells  how  they  have 
either  overcome  them  or  are  meeting  them.  Also  examines 
future  opportunities. 

(Series  redesignated  Farmer  Cooperative  Research  Reports. 
Last  number  available  is  45.) 


SERVICE  REPORTS 

SR  1 

Bank  Trust  and  Professional  Farm  Managers’ 

Attitudes  Toward  Cooperatives 

Michael  S.  Hanrahan.  1 980.  1 1  pp. 

Farm  operations  of  professional  farm  management  entities 
base  purchasing  and  selling  decisions  on  same  marketplace 
considerations  as  other  farmers. 

SR  2 

Financial  Profile  of  1 5  New  Agricultural 
Marketing  Cooperatives 

Ralph  W.  Dutrow,  Phillip  F.  Brown  and  Raymond  Williams. 
1981.24  pp. 

Describes  the  financial  ratios  and  borrowing  experiences  of 
independent,  newly  formed  cooperatives  marketing  grain, 
livestock,  or  fruits  and  vegetables. 

SR  4 

Vegetable  Cooperative  Bookkeepers— Accounting  Exercise 

Francis  P.  Yager.  Revised  1 984.  24  pp. 

Accounting  exercise  designed  to  help  establish  and  keep  a 
single  set  of  financial  records.  Problem  deals  with  a  vegetable 
growers’  cooperative. 

SR  5 

Vacation  Farm  Cooperatives 

Abraham  Pizam,  Laura  Richardson,  and  William  R.  Seymour. 
1981.24  pp. 
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Results  of  study  to  determine  the  factors  that  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  before  starting  a  vacation  farm  business  or  coopera¬ 
tive. 

SR  7 

Member  Control  of  Farmer  Cooperatives 

Robert  D.  Boynton  and  Howard  T.  Elitzak.  1 982.  1 1  pp. 

Evaluates  democratic  control  levels  in  cooperatives  of  differing 
sizes  and  commodity  types. 

SR  8 

Marketing  and  Bargaining  Issues 

1983.  70  pp. 

Contains  proceedings  of  the  26th  National  Conference  on  Bar¬ 
gaining  and  Marketing  Cooperatives,  January,  28-29,  1 982, 
Washington,  D.C. 

SR  9 

MFC  Services  (AAL):  Its  Growth  and  Impact 

G.  Wayne  Malone,  Robert  E.  Coats,  Jr.,  and  Charles  E.  Fitts. 
1983.  28  pp. 

Analyzes  MFC  Services’  contribution  to  agriculture  and 
economic  impact  on  communities  where  member  cooperatives 
or  regional  facilities  are  in  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  Louisia¬ 
na. 

SR  10 

American  Cooperative  Pulse  Exporters: 

Dry  Beans,  Peas,  and  Lentils 

Tracey  L.  Kennedy  and  Arvin  R.  Bunker.  1 984.  1  2  pp. 

Lists  key  commodity,  facility,  and  contact  information  that 
foreign  buyers  need  to  deal  with  U.S.  cooperatives  directly 
exporting  dry  beans,  peas,  and  lentils. 

SR  11 

American  Cooperative  Exporters: 

Fruits,  Vegetables,  and  Nuts 
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Tracey  L.  Kennedy  and  Arvin  R.  Bunker.  1984.  28  pp. 

Lists  key  commodity,  facility,  and  contact  information  that 
foreign  buyers  need  to  deal  with  U.S.  cooperatives  directly 
exporting  fruits,  vegetables,  and  nuts. 

SR  12 

American  Cooperative  Exporters:  Animal  Products 

Tracey  L.  Kennedy  and  Arvin  R.  Bunker.  1 984. 1 6  pp. 

Lists  key  commodity,  facility,  and  contact  information  that 
foreign  buyers  need  to  deal  with  U.S.  cooperatives  directly 
exporting  animal  products. 

SR  13 

Craft  Cooperative  Bookkeepers— Accounting  Exercise 

Francis  P.  Yager.  1 984.  24  pp. 

Accounting  exercise  designed  to  help  establish  and  keep  a 
single  set  of  financial  records.  Problems  deal  with  a  craft 
cooperative. 


MISCELLANEOUS  REPORTS 

Top  1 00  Cooperatives,  1 982,  Financial  Profile 

Donald  R.  Davidson  and  Donald  W.  Street.  1984.  20  pp. 

This  Farmer  Cooperatives  magazine  reprint  analyzes  changes 
in  sales,  assets,  financial  structure,  and  sources  of  debt  capi¬ 
tal,  operating  results,  and  sources  and  uses  of  funds. 

Cooperative  Approach  to  Crafts  for  Senior  Citizens 

Gerald  E.  Ely.  Revised  1 981 . 1 4  pp. 

PA  1 1  56  discusses  in  a  general  way  some  possibilities  that 
exist  for  a  craft  organization,  factors  that  must  be  considered 
before  a  craft  program  can  be  formulated,  and  steps  to  be  taken 
in  setting  up  a  craft  cooperative  for  senior  citizens. 
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Thinking  About  Cooperative  Investments? 

Robert  D.  Dahle  and  Jerald  L.  Nelson.  1 973.  1 4  pp. 

Designed  to  aid  members  and  directors  in  their  thinking  and 
decisionmaking  regarding  investments. 

Some  Answers  to  Questions  About  Commodity  Market  Pools 

John  R.  Dunn,  Stanley  K.  Thurston,  and  William  S.  Farris.  1980. 

16  pp. 

Market  pools  provide  options  producers  may  want  to  consider. 
A  question  and  answer  format  is  used  to  cover  the  various 
aspects  of  market  pools,  including  an  explanation  of  pooling 
and  how  it  works,  the  marketing  agreement,  and  some  exam¬ 
ples  of  market  pools  in  operation. 

It’s  Time  to  Consider  Integrated  Pest  Management 

Donald  L.  Vogelsang.  1 976.  6  pp. 

This  reprint  from  Farmer  Cooperatives  magazine  explains 
integrated  pest  management  and  gives  illustrations  of  its  use¬ 
fulness  and  why  cooperatives  should  support  such  a  program. 

Understanding  Capper-Volstead 

David  Volkin.  1974.  7  pp. 

This  Farmer  Cooperatives  magazine  reprint  explains  important 
keys  to  understanding  the  Capper-Volstead  Act  and  its  impli¬ 
cations  for  agricultural  producers,  associations  of  producers, 
and  the  general  public. 

A  Creed  for  Cooperative  Members 

Joseph  G.  Knapp. 

This  8-1  /2  x  1 1  poster-weight  sheet  contains  1  2  guides  to  be  a 
responsible  member  of  a  cooperative.  Suitable  for  framing. 
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Publications  by  Subject  Matter 

Publications  are  relisted  under  various  subjects.  Those  relat¬ 
ing  to  more  than  one  subject  may  be  listed  several  times.  Refer 
to  series  designation  previously  listed  for  publication  descrip- 
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tion.  Cooperative  Information  Reports  — CIR.  FCS  Information 
Reports— FCS  IR.  Marketing  Research  Reports  — MRR.  Pro¬ 
gram  Aid  — PA.  ACS  Research  Report— ACS  RR.  Farmer 
Cooperative  Research  Report— FCRR.  FCS  Research 
Report— FCS  RR.  Service  Report— SR. 
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U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Agricultural  Cooperative  Service 

Agricultural  Cooperative  Service  (ACS)  provides  research, 
management,  and  educational  assistance  to  cooperatives  to 
strengthen  the  economic  position  of  farmers  and  other  rural  resi 
dents.  It  works  directly  with  cooperative  leaders  and  Federal  anc 
State  agencies  to  improve  organization,  leadership,  and  operatic' 
of  cooperatives  and  to  give  guidance  to  further  development. 

The  agency  (1)  helps  farmers  and  other  rural  residents  develop  c 
operatives  to  obtain  supplies  and  services  at  lower  cost  and  to 
get  better  prices  for  products  they  sell;  (2)  advises  rural  resident 
on  developing  existing  resources  through  cooperative  action  tc 
enhance  rural  living;  (3)  helps  cooperatives  improve  services  anc 
operating  efficiency;  (4)  informs  members,  directors,  employees 
and  the  public  on  how  cooperatives  work  and  benefit  their  mem 
bers  and  their  communities;  and  (5)  encourages  international  cc 
operative  programs. 

ACS  publishes  research  and  educational  materials  and  issues 
Farmer  Cooperatives  magazine.  All  programs  and  activities  are 
conducted  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis,  without  regard  to  race, 
creed,  color,  sex,  or  national  origin. 
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Agricultural  Cooperative  Service 


What  We  Do 

Agricultural  Cooperative  Service  (ACS)  devotes  its  total  effort 
to  preserving  and  improving  the  heart  of  American 
agriculture— the  family  farm. 

Our  role  stems  from  the  longstanding  and  clear  public  mandate 
to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to  foster  and  support  the 
family  farm  as  the  means  by  which  our  Nation’s  food  and  fiber 
are  produced. 

Family  farmers  use  cooperatives  to  increase  their  income  and 
enhance  their  quality  of  living.  They  use  cooperatives  as  an 
extension  of  their  farm  businesses  to  jointly  purchase  produc¬ 
tion  supplies,  process  and  market  products,  and  perform  relat¬ 
ed  services.  By  working  together  for  mutual  benefit,  family 
farmers  are  able  to  reduce  costs  and  obtain  greater  returns  in 
the  marketplace.  They  are  able  to  provide  Americans  with  the 
world’s  most  plentiful,  highest  quality,  and  least  costly  food. 

Our  direct  role  is  providing  knowledge  to  improve  the  effective¬ 
ness  and  performance  of  the  farmer’s  cooperative  business. 
We  help  in  several  ways. 

Research 

Research  is  conducted  to  acquire  and  maintain  the  base  of 
information  necessary  for  Agricultural  Cooperative  Service  to 
give  farmers  relevant  and  expert  assistance  pertaining  to  their 
cooperatives.  Studies  of  functional  cooperative  aspects  con¬ 
centrate  on  their  financial,  structural,  managerial,  policy, 
member,  legal,  social,  and  economic  activities. 

Concerted  effort  is  made  to  ensure  research  has  direct  appli¬ 
cation  to  cooperatives’  current  and  emerging  requirements  to 
serve  the  family  farm  most  effectively  as  a  dimension  of  market 
structure.  We  have  a  major  challenge  to  analyze  industry  struc¬ 
ture  and  cooperative  operational  practices  to  determine  the 
changes  required  to  maintain  or  achieve  a  producer-oriented 
marketing  system. 
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rechnical  A  ssistance 


echnical  assistance  is  provided  in  response  to  specific  prob- 
9ms.  Requests  may  come  directly  from  a  few  farmers  wanting 
3  organize  a  cooperative,  or  from  farmers’  elected  directors  of 
federation  of  cooperatives  composed  of  hundreds  or 
lousands  of  farmers  desiring  to  improve  operations.  Help  is 
iven  on  business  organization,  operating  efficiency,  and 
lember  control.  Work  can  involve  determining  the  economic 
3asibility  of  new  facilities  or  adding  new  products  or  services, 
dvice  may  be  given  on  the  merits  of  merging  organizations  or 
>rming  new  ones.  Studies  cover  the  full  range  of  decisionmak- 
lg  found  in  a  cooperative  business. 


he  Agency  is  prepared  to  evaluate  any  one  link  in  the  farm 
conomic  system  or  to  design  an  entirely  new  system  under  the 
ooperative  framework. 

echnical  assistance  is  largely  designed  to  specifically  benefit 
le  requesting  group.  However,  the  results  often  provide  gui- 
ance  in  developing  business  strategy  for  all  cooperatives  and 
i  determining  priorities  for  research. 

he  Agency  provides  specialized  assistance  to  farmers  desir- 
ig  to  form  new  cooperatives.  On  request  from  farmer  groups, 
e  conduct  feasibility  studies  for  potential  cooperative  opera- 
ons  and  give  advice  on  implementing  business  plans.  Field 
ffices  in  Greenville,  NC,  London,  KY,  and  Hilo,  HI,  help  farm¬ 
's  identify  needed  cooperative  services  and  provide  continu- 
ig  assistance  to  new  cooperatives. 

istory  and  Statistics 

ooperative  statistics  are  collected  to  detect  growth  trends 
id  changes  in  structure  and  operations.  Data  help  identify 
id  support  research  and  technical  assistance  activities.  This 
formation  is  used  extensively  by  legislative  and  executive 
anches  of  Government  in  formulating  agricultural  and 
^operative  policy. 
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Education  and  Information 


Agricultural  Cooperative  Service  has  a  distinct  mission  in  edu¬ 
cation  and  information.  We  are  assigned  the  responsibility  by 
the  Cooperative  Marketing  Act  of  1 926  "to  promote  the 
knowledge  of  cooperative  principles  and  practices  and  to 
cooperate,  in  promoting  such  knowledge,  with  educational  and 
marketing  agencies,  cooperative  associations,  and  others.” 

We  maintain  a  central  storehouse  of  information  about  farmer 
cooperatives  in  the  United  States— made  available  through 
more  than  1 00  research  reports  and  educational  publications. 
Some  of  these  cover  basic  principles  of  cooperation  and  key 
organizational  and  management  elements  required  for  suc¬ 
cessful  cooperative  effort.  Others  report  the  findings  of 
research  and  technical  assistance  studies.  A  monthly  maga¬ 
zine,  Farmer  Cooperatives,  reports  significant  achievement  by 
cooperatives,  the  most  advanced  thinking  of  cooperative 
leaders,  and  highlights  of  agency  research,  technical  assis¬ 
tance,  and  educational  activities. 

How  We  Work 

Guiding  principles  for  our  efforts  center  on  providing  immedi¬ 
ate  response  and  leadership  amid  the  changing  economic 
environment  in  which  family  farmers  operate.  The  agency  is 
prepared  to  work  with  well-established,  commercial  farmers  or 
those  with  low  volume  and  limited  resources. 

We  have  about  45  agricultural  economists  and  cooperative 
specialists,  backed  by  20  support  personnel.  Many  have  spe¬ 
cialized  beyond  their  professional  training  in  specific  areas 
unique  to  cooperatives  — business  organization,  finance,  mark¬ 
eting,  purchasing,  transportation,  and  member  education. 

One  specialist  or  a  team  may  tackle  a  project.  Staff  members 
do  more  than  gather  data  by  mail.  We  travel  extensively,  walk¬ 
ing  in  factory  and  field,  to  gather  information  firsthand  by  per¬ 
sonal  interview. 
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\3  may  provide  assistance  directly  or  serve  as  a  catalyst  in 
tinging  together  the  best  available  resources  to  reach  an 
c  jective.  We  may  work  alone  or  consult  specialists  with  other 
‘ate  and  Federal  agencies  such  as  Extension  Services, 
uiversities,  with  one  or  a  group  of  cooperatives,  or  other 
[ivate  consulting  groups. 

tscause  of  our  versatility  and  flexibility,  ACS  is  a  national  focal 
int  for  activity  about  agricultural  cooperatives. 

Uer  the  years,  our  activities  have  been  wideranging  and  com- 
[  3x.  Yet  our  fundamental  purpose  remains  simple:  To  foster 
;  ricultural  cooperative  growth  and  efficiency. 
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COOPERATIVE  INFORMATION  REPORTS 


CIR  1 

Farmer  Cooperatives  in  the  United  States 

Available  only  in  the  following  sections: 

CIR  1  Section  1 

Cooperative  Principles  and  Legal  Foundations 

Martin  A.  Abrahamsen,  J.  Warren  Mather,  James  R.  Baarda, 
and  James  Kelly.  Reprinted  1 983.  26  pp. 

Gives  identifying  characteristics  of  farmer  cooperatives  and 
the  many  documents  and  organizations  responsible  for  their 
origins  and  progress. 

CIR  1  Section  2 

Agricultural  Cooperatives:  Pioneer  to  Modern 

Martin  A.  Abrahamsen.  Revised  1 981 . 42  pp. 

History  of  cooperative  activities  from  1 81 0  to  the  modern  day. 
Covers  cooperative  experimentation,  encouragement  by  farm 
organizations,  expansion  in  commodity  marketing,  adoption  of 
sound  business  practices,  and  adjustment  to  change. 

CIR  1  Section  3 

Cooperative  Benefits  and  Limitations 

J.  Warren  Mather  and  Homer  J.  Preston.  Reprinted  1 983.  22  pp. 

Identifies  how  cooperatives  benefit  farmers  and  the  public,  yet 
are  subject  to  business  limitations  related  to  agriculture  or  the 
inherent  nature  of  the  organization. 
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CIR  1  Section  4 

Cooperative  Development  in  Rural  Areas 

Raymond  Williams,  Carl  W.  Deitemeyer,  Phillip  F.  Brown,  Fred 
E.  Hulse,  David  Holder,  and  Gerald  E.  Ely.  1 978.  34  pp. 

Identifies  cooperative  use  and  potential  in  rural  areas  develop¬ 
ment. 

CIR  1  Section  5 

Organizations  Serving  Cooperatives 

C.  H.  Kirkman,  Jr.,  and  Martin  A.  Abrahamsen.  Revised  1 983. 

25  pp. 

Gives  a  capsulized  description  of  the  various  national  and 
State  trade  and  service  organizations  and  how  each  serves  in 
assisting  cooperatives. 

CIR  1  Section  7 

Cooperative  Member  Responsibilities  and  Control 

C.  H.  Kirkman,  Jr.  Reprinted  1 983.  26  pp. 

Members’  responsibilities  as  owners  of  a  cooperative  business 
are  discussed  in  terms  of  giving  overall  direction,  participating 
in  decisionmaking,  and  providing  direction. 

CIR  1  Section  8 

Cooperative  Management 

J.  Warren  Mather,  Gene  Ingalsbe,  and  David  Volkin.  Reprinted 
1981.30  pp. 

Covers  management  roles,  resources,  functions,  tools,  e!e- 
Tients  and  division  of  responsibility,  local  and  regional  opera- 
ions,  and  challenges. 
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CIR  1  Section  9 

Cooperative  Finance  and  Taxation 

Nelda  Griffin,  David  Volkin,  and  Donald  R.  Davidson.  1 981 . 

30  pp. 

Discusses  financial  planning,  methods,  position  and  trends, 
and  the  income  tax  status  of  farmer’s  marketing,  supply,  and 
related  service  cooperatives. 

CIR  1  Section  10 

Cooperative  Education  and  Training 

C.  H.  Kirkman,  Jr.  1 983.  26  pp. 

Developing  an  understanding  of  control,  financing,  and  opera¬ 
tions  of  a  cooperative  requires  education  and  training  of 
members,  directors,  managers,  and  employees.  Principal 
cooperative  efforts,  State  and  national  assistance,  and 
special-interest  programs  are  reported. 

CIR  1  Section  1 2 

Cooperative  Transportation  and  Distribution 

Eldon  E.  Brooks  and  Robert  J.  Byrne.  1 978.  22  pp. 

Evaluates  the  importance  of  total  physical  distribution  in  a  farm 
marketing  or  supply  cooperative.  This  involves  the  managing  of 
products  or  materials  to  or  from  cooperatives.  Included  are 
transportation,  warehousing  or  storage,  order  processing, 
inventory  management,  materials  handling,  packaging,  as  well 
as  finished  products. 

CIR  1  Section  1 3 

Fruit,  Vegetable,  and  Nut  Cooperatives 

Fred  E.  Hulse,  Richard  S.  Berberich,  Gilbert  W.  Biggs,  and  Mar¬ 
tin  A.  Blum.  1 978.  50  pp. 

Tells  of  the  important  part  cooperatives  play  in  marketing  these 
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products.  Describes  the  two  main  functions  these  cooperatives 
perform:  marketing  products  in  fresh  or  processed  form  and 
bargaining  for  terms  of  trade. 

CIR  1  Section  1 4 

Livestock  and  Wool  Cooperatives 

John  T.  Haas,  David  L.  Holder,  and  Clement  E.  Ward.  1 979. 

34  pp. 

Gives  a  brief  history  of  the  livestock  and  wool  cooperatives  in 
the  United  States.  Reports  overall  statistics  for  the  present 
livestock  and  wool  cooperatives  in  accounting  for  farmers’ 
cash  receipts. 

CIR  1  Section  1 5 

Grain  Cooperatives 

Stanley  K.  Thurston,  Bert  D.  Miner,  and  J.  David  Morrissy. 
1979.42  pp. 

Discusses  cooperative  marketing  of  food  and  feed  grains, 
sxcept  for  rice  and  dry  beans  and  peas  that  are  covered  in  oth¬ 
er  sections.  Gives  the  number  of  cooperatives  engaged  in 
marketing,  handling,  or  processing  grain  and  soybeans, 
ncludes  an  early  history  of  country  elevators. 

CIR  1 ,  Section  1 6 

Dairy  Cooperatives 

James  B.  Roof  and  George  C.  T ucker.  1 985.  24  pp. 

This  overview  of  dairy  cooperatives  traces  early  history, 
xesents  the  current  status  of  organization  and  operations,  and 
dentifies  some  of  the  issues  and  trends. 


CIR  1 ,  Section  1 7 

Poultry  and  Egg  Cooperatives 

J.  Warren  Mather  and  Edwin  E.  Drewniak.  1 984.  56  pp. 

Profiles  early  history  and  covers  eggs,  turkeys,  broilers,  and 
other  poultry.  Current  operations  and  challenges  ahead  are 
discussed. 

CIR  1 ,  Section  18 

Cotton  Cooperatives 

Bruce  J.  Reynolds.  1985.  28  pp. 

Activities  of  gins,  compresses,  lint  marketing,  and  cottonseed 
oil  are  covered  in  this  report,  including  historical  development. 
The  publication  concludes  with  a  discussion  of  challenges  and 
opportunities. 

CIR  1  Section  19 

Special  Crop  Cooperatives 

Fred  E.  Hulse,  Gilbert  W.  Biggs,  Donald  M.  Simon,  and  J.  War¬ 
ren  Mather.  1 983.  53  pp. 

Covers  number,  organization,  operation,  services,  and  benefits 
of  cooperatives  marketing  tobacco,  sugar  and  sweeteners,  dry 
beans  and  peas,  seed,  forest  products,  fish  and  other  soecial- 
ized  farm  products. 

CIR  1 ,  Section  21 

Cooperative  Feed  and  Animal  Health  Operations 

J.  Warren  Mather  and  Donald  L.  Vogelsang.  1 984.  48  pp. 

Discusses  feed  in  terms  of  manufacturing,  wholesaling  and 
retailing,  research,  transportation,  and  custom  services. 
Animal  health  operations  include  formulation,  retailing  and 
wholesaling.  Benefits  of  cooperative  efforts  and  trends  and 
challenges  are  discussed  for  both  areas. 
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CIR  1 ,  Section  23 

Cooperative  Petroleum  Operations 

J.  Warren  Mather  and  E.  Eldon  Eversull.  1 985.  29  pp. 

History  is  traced  on  the  increasing  involvement  of  cooperatives 
in  handling  petroleum  products.  Operations  are  described  in 
terms  of  retailing,  wholesaling,  refining  and  blending,  crude  oil 
production,  and  transportation.  The  extent  of  cooperative 
activities  in  handling  related  products  such  as  equipment, 
automotive  accessories,  and  services  is  covered. 

CIR  1,  Section  26 

Cooperative  Historical  Statistics 

J.  Warren  Mather  and  Katherine  C.  DeVille.  1 984.  60  pp. 

Provides  time  series  data  on  marketing,  farm  supply,  and  relat¬ 
ed  service  cooperatives  from  1 863  to  1 980.  Statistics  include 
memberships  and  number  of  cooperatives  by  type,  business 
volume  by  commodity,  and  size  of  business.  Information  is  car¬ 
ried  on  new  organizations  and  discontinuances  of  coopera¬ 
tives.  Market  share  data  for  selected  years  are  given. 

CIR  1  Section  27 

Farmer  Cooperative  Statistics,  1 983 

Ralph  M.  Richardson,  Celestine  C.  Adams,  Katherine  C. 

DeVille,  Frances  E.  Mahan,  Elizabeth  J.  Simmons,  and  John 
W.  Stutzman.  1985.  54  pp. 

Gives  results  of  annual  survey  of  marketing,  farm  supply,  and 
related  service  cooperatives.  Business  volume,  number  of 
cooperatives,  and  memberships  are  reported  by  commodity, 
and  State.  Provides  a  capsule  of  changes  in  past  decade. 


(Missing  sections  will  appear  as  printed.) 
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CIR  2 

Cooperative  Facts 

Gene  Ingalsbe.  Revised  1 984.  23  pp. 

A  compilation  of  facts  relating  to  founding  of  cooperatives  from 
both  a  historical  and  general  standpoint. 

CIR  3 

Cooperatives— Distinctive  Business  Corporations 

C.  H.  Kirkman,  Jr.  Reprinted  1 983.  24  pp. 

Pictures  cooperatives  as  distinctive  business  corporations  in 
the  American  private  enterprise  system.  Tells  both  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  various  businesses  doing  business  in  the 
United  States. 

CIR  4 

Farmer  Cooperative  Publications 

Gene  Ingalsbe.  Revised  1985.  58  pp. 

Lists  and  describes  available  publications  by  series,  number, 
and  subject.  Describes  functions  of  Agriculture  Cooperative 
Service. 

CIR  5 

Cooperatives  in  Agribusiness 

C.  H.  Kirkman,  Jr.  Revised  1 983.  60  pp. 

Contains  an  overview  of  cooperatives  for  high  schools  and 
junior  colleges,  explaining  what  a  cooperative  is— organization, 
financing,  and  operations.  Points  out  various  rural,  consumer, 
and  cooperative  examples.  Touches  on  career  opportunities. 
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CIR  6 

Understanding  Your  Cooperatives 

C.  H.  Kirkman,  Jr.  Revised  1 983. 1 46  pp. 

Publication  is  laid  out  in  four  lessons  with  the  following  titles: 

1 .  Principles  and  Practices 

2.  Historical  Developments 

3.  Economic  Democracy  in  Action 

4.  Principles  Underlying  Cooperative  Financing  and  Taxation. 

Prepared  for  postsecondary  schools  to  improve  student  under¬ 
standing  of  cooperatives  operating  in  the  community,  and  to 
assist  those  taking  a  cooperative  work  program  between  col¬ 
lege  and  business.  Publication  has  illustrations  for  making 
overhead  transparencies. 

CIR  7 

How  To  Start  a  Cooperative 

Gene  Ingalsbe  and  James.  L.  Goff.  Revised  1985.  34  pp. 

A  guide  for  groups  interested  in  a  step-by-step  approach  to 
organizing  a  cooperative. 

CIR  9 

What  Are  Patronage  Refunds? 

Donald  A.  Frederick  and  Gene  Ingalsbe.  Revised  1 984.  20  pp. 

Discusses  patronage  refunds  and  their  relationship  to  the 
cooperative  concept.  Includes  Federal  income  tax  principles 
applied  to  patronage  refunds  and  alternative  tax  choices  by 
cooperatives  and  patrons. 
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CIR  10 

Is  There  a  Co-op  in  Your  Future? 

Gene  Ingalsbe  and  James  L.  Goff.  Revised  1 985.  32  pp. 

Highly  illustrated,  describes  in  simple  terms  how  to  start  a 
cooperative. 

CIR  11 

What  Are  Cooperatives? 

C.  H.  Kirkman,  Jr.  Reprinted  1 982.  9  pp.  (Also  in  Spanish) 

Highly  illustrated,  describes  in  simple  terms  why  people  form 
cooperatives. 


CIR  12 

Members  Make  Co-ops  Go 

C.  H.  Kirkman,  Jr.  Reprinted  1983. 1 1  pp.  (Also  in  Spanish) 

Highly  illustrated,  describes  in  simple  terms  what  members 
must  do  to  make  their  cooperative  successful. 

CIR  13 

Using  Co-op  Members’  Money 

C.  H.  Kirkman,  Jr.  Reprinted  1 981 . 1 5  pp. 

Highly  illustrated,  describes  in  simple  terms  the  function  of 
money  in  a  cooperative. 

CIR  14 

What  Co-op  Directors  Do 

C.  H.  Kirkman,  Jr.  Reprinted  1985.  1 1  pp.  (Also  in  Spanish) 

Highly  illustrated,  describes  in  simple  terms  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  directors. 
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CIR  15 

Measuring  Co-op  Directors 

C.  H.  Kirkman,  Jr.  Reprinted  1 981 . 1 1  pp.  (Also  in  Spanish) 

Highly  illustrated,  describes  in  simple  terms  how  co-op 
members  elect  and  keep  co-op  directors. 

CIR  16 

Manager  Holds  Important  Key  to  Co-op  Success 

C.  H.  Kirkman,  Jr.  Reprinted  1 981 . 1 1  pp.  (Also  in  Spanish) 

Highly  illustrated,  describes  in  simple  terms  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  a  co-op  manager. 

CIR  17 

Employees  Help  Co-ops  Serve 

C.  H.  Kirkman,  Jr.  Reprinted  1 981 . 1 5  pp. 

Highly  illustrated,  describes  in  simple  terms  how  employees 
can  contribute  to  making  a  cooperative  successful. 

CIR  18 

Guidelines  Co-op  Employees  Need 

C.  H.  Kirkman,  Jr.  Reprinted  1 982.  28  pp. 

Highly  illustrated,  describes  in  simple  terms  the  guidelines  to 
help  employees  know  what  is  expected  of  them. 

CIR  19 

Bookkeeping  Forms  Your  Co-op  Needs 

Francis  P.  Yager.  Revised  1 978.  1 1  pp. 

Highly  illustrated,  explains  simply  the  bookkeeping  forms  that 
cooperatives  need  to  keep  up-to-date  and  complete  records  of 
business. 


CIR20 

Guides  to  Co-op  Bookkeeping 

Francis  P.  Yager.  Revised  1 978. 1 5  pp. 

Highly  illustrated,  explains  what  a  bookkeeping  system  is  and 
what  business  information  it  provides  to  a  cooperative. 

CIR21 

Organizing  and  Conducting  Cooperatives’  Annual  Meetings 

Reprinted  1 981 . 60  pp. 

Brings  together  many  ideas  proved  practical  in  actual  use. 
Most  activities  discussed  are  basic  in  building  and  maintaining 
sound  membership  understanding  and  good  community  rela¬ 
tions. 

CIR22 

American  Farmers  in  the  Grain  Export  Business 

Arvin  R.  Bunker  and  Tracey  L.  Kennedy.  Revised  1984.  40  pp. 

Lists  key  commodity,  facility,  and  personal  contact  information 
that  foreign  buyers  need  to  deal  with  U.S.  cooperatives  directly 
exporting  grain.  Other  cooperatives  supplying  grain  for  export 
are  also  described. 

CIR  23 

Tax  Treatment  of  Cooperatives 

Donald  A.  Frederick.  Revised  1 984.  8  pp. 

Discusses  taxes  cooperatives  pay  and  places  special 
emphasis  on  Federal  income  tax  treatment. 
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CIR24 

A  Guide  to  Survey  Research  for  Local 
Cooperative  Management 

Julie  A.  Hogeland.  1 980. 1 5  pp. 

Aids  cooperative  managers  who  want  to  survey  patrons  or  oth¬ 
er  groups  on  preferences,  perceptions  and  expected  behavior 
to  ease  decisionmaking. 

CIR25 

Opportunities  in  Cooperatives— 

A  Leader’s  Program  for  Youth 

C.  H.  Kirkman,  Jr.  Revised  1 983.  52  pp. 

Basic  unit  for  teaching  youth  about  cooperatives  and  how  they 
fit  in  the  American  business  system.  Contains  a  nine-part 
meeting  and  business  visitation  guide,  complete  with  test 
questions  and  answers,  and  procedures  for  establishing  a 
youth  cooperative. 

CIR27 

Small  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Cooperative  Operations 

Fred  E.  Hulse,  Gilbert  W.  Biggs,  and  Roger  A.  Wissman.  1 980. 

28  pp. 

Shows  the  diversity  as  well  as  successful  operations  of  34 
small  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  marketing  cooperatives. 
Describes  their  sales  methods,  as  well  as  additional  services 
provided  their  farmer-members. 

CIR28 

Agricultural  Cooperative  Service 
-  What  We  Do,  How  We  Work 

Revised  1983.  6  pp. 

Describes  agency  work  in  areas  of  research,  technical  assis- 
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tance,  history  and  statistics,  and  education  and  information. 
Includes  a  capsule  of  cooperative  assistance  in  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  through  ACS. 

CIR  29 

Advising  People  About  Cooperatives 

C.  H.  Kirkman,  Jr.  Revised  1 983.  39  pp. 

Provides  background  and  references  for  leaders  and  educa¬ 
tors  when  people  ask  about  cooperatives.  Lists  organizations 
and  their  bulletins,  books,  and  visuals  available. 

CIR  30 

State  Incorporation  Statutes  for  Farmer  Cooperatives 

James  R.  Baarda.  1 982.  71 5  pp. 

Comparative  analysis  of  State  incorporation  statutes  governing 
the  organization  and  operation  of  farmer  cooperatives,  includ¬ 
ing:  policy,  purpose,  powers,  articles  of  incorporation,  bylaws, 
membership,  control,  directors,  officers,  patronage  relation¬ 
ships,  finance,  mergers,  and  dissolution. 

CIR  31 

Equity  Redemption  Guide 

Jeffrey  S.  Royer  and  Gene  Ingalsbe.  1 983. 1 2  pp. 

Explains  for  the  farmer  director  equity  redemption  issues, 
alternative  plans,  legal  and  tax  aspects,  board  responsibilities, 
and  how  a  cooperative  can  proceed  to  adopt  a  program. 

CIR  32 

The  Cooperative  Approach  to  Outdoor  Recreation 

William  R.  Seymour.  1 984.  28  pp. 

Describes  recreation  cooperatives  by  type.  Deals  with  objec- 
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tives,  economic  feasibility,  financing,  and  management.  Lists 
advantages  and  requirements  for  success. 


CIR33 

The  Cooperative  Approach  to  Crafts 

Jan  E.  Halkett,  William  R.  Seymour,  and  Gerald  E.  Ely.  Revised 
1985.34  pp. 

Types  of  cooperatives  and  their  functions  are  explained.  Steps 
are  outlined  on  organizing  a  cooperative.  General  rules  for  suc¬ 
cess  and  sources  of  assistance  are  listed.  The  appendix  con¬ 
tains  sample  bylaws,  surveys,  operating  statements,  and  state¬ 
ments  of  responsibility  for  the  board  and  manager. 

CIR34 

Director  Liability  in  Agricultural  Cooperatives 

Douglas  Fee,  Allen  C.  Hoberg,  and  Linda  Grim  McCormick. 
1984.39  pp. 

Sources  of  liability  faced  by  cooperative  directors  are  dis¬ 
cussed  and  suggestions  are  given  concerning  practices  and 
behavior  that  may  help  reduce  liability  risk.  Areas  covered  are 
common  law,  criminal  law,  securities  regulation,  records  and 
finances,  antitrust  regulation,  and  indemnification  and 
insurance. 

CIR35 

Understanding  Capper-Volstead 

David  Volkin.  Revised  1 985. 8  pp. 

This  publication  was  originally  a  reprint  from  Farmer  Coopera¬ 
tives  magazine.  Its  continuing  popularity  prompted  reformat¬ 
ting  it  into  a  formal  series.  The  publication  explains  the  impor¬ 
tant  keys  to  understanding  the  Capper-Volstead  Act  of  1 922 
and  its  implications  for  agricultural  producers,  cooperative 
organizations,  and  the  general  public. 
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(Subsequent  reports  will  appear  as  printed.) 

(Previous  similar  reports  include  FCS  Information  Reports.) 

FCS  Information  Reports 
FCS  IR  77 

Recruiting  Training,  and  Developing  Workers 
for  Farmer  Cooperatives 

Irwin  W.  Rust.  1971 . 44  pp. 

Discusses  the  important  factors  in  recruiting,  training,  and 
developing  workers  for  cooperatives.  Lists  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  help. 

FCS  IR  94 

The  Sunkist  Adventure 

C.  H.  Kirkman,  Jr.  1 975. 1 08  pp. 

A  rewrite  of  earlier  publications  on  Sunkist  Growers,  Inc.,  the 
publication  documents  the  history  and  describes  organization, 
operations,  and  distinctive  features. 

FCS  IR  97 

Capper-Volstead  Impact  on  Cooperative  Structure 

Joseph  G.  Knapp.  1975.  42  pp. 

Provides  background  information  to  establish  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  economic  effect  the  Capper-Volstead  Act  has 
had  on  cooperatives. 

FCS  IR  100 

Legal  Phases  of  Farmer  Cooperatives 

Morrison  Neely.  Revised  1976.  744  pp. 

Combines  in  one  publication  most  legal  aspects  of  organizing 
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and  operating  a  cooperative.  Attention  is  given  to  incorpora¬ 
tion,  marketing  contracts,  management  and  director  responsi¬ 
bilities,  antitrust  taxation,  legal  documents,  State  statutes.  It 
carries  a  table  of  cases  on  cooperative  litigation. 

Also  available  in  separate  parts: 

PART  I— Sample  Legal  Documents 

Contains  samples  of  forms  and  legal  documents  normally 
needed  in  organizing  and  operating  a  cooperative.  Includes  a 
reproduction  of  the  Capper-Volstead  Act. 

PART  II— Federal  Income  Taxes 

Contains  a  review  of  cooperatives’  distinctive  characteristics, 
historical  background  on  taxation,  and  detailed  discussion  of 
tax  treatment. 

PART  III— Antitrust  Laws 

Gives  clearly  the  attitude  of  the  courts  toward  early  cooperative 
efforts  in  this  country  and  the  legal  background  with  respect  to 
monopolies  and  restraint  of  trade.  Reviews  the  general  princi¬ 
ples  of  antitrust  laws  and  expands  and  sharpens  them  in  light 
of  recent  court  decisions. 

FCSIR  101 

Riceland  Foods:  Innovative  Cooperative 
In  the  International  Market 

J.  David  Morrissy.  1 975. 1 28  pp. 

Provides  a  profile  of  the  development  and  operations  of  a 
aioneering  cooperative  in  rice  marketing  that  later  expanded 
nto  soybean  processing  to  increase  its  farmer-members’ 
ncomes. 

Series  redesignated  Cooperative  Information  Reports.) 
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MARKETING  RESEARCH  REPORTS 


MRR  1074 

Export  Marketing  Guide  for  Cooperatives 

Donald  E.  Hirsch.  1977.  77  pp. 

An  export  marketing  guide,  not  a  complete  export  manual  or 
blueprint  for  operations  of  an  individual  cooperative.  Its  objec¬ 
tive  is  to  help  more  farmers  gain  the  understanding  and  exper¬ 
tise  necessary  to  export  successfully.  It  serves  as  a  reference 
for  cooperatives  involved  in  exporting,  and  the  planning  aids 
contained  were  developed  by  the  author  rather  than  from  stan¬ 
dard  business  forms  or  documents. 

MRR  1078 

Contract  Integrated  Cooperative  Cattle  Marketing  System 

Clement  E.  Ward.  1 977.  28  pp. 

Describes  changing  production  and  marketing  practices  that 
compel  cattlemen  to  improve  the  flow  of  cattle  from  the  cow- 
calf  producer  to  the  final  source— the  consumer.  The  challenge 
to  cattle  producers  is  to  either  develop  production-in- 
marketing  systems  of  their  own  or  accept  whatever  systems 
others  offer. 

MRR  1081 

Cooperative  Marketing  Alternatives 
for  Sheep  and  Lamb  Producers 

David  L.  Holder.  1977.40  pp. 

Proposes  three  marketing  alternatives  for  sheep  and  lamb  pro¬ 
ducers,  including  teleauction,  bargaining  association,  and  pro¬ 
ducer  processing.  These  alternatives  were  recommended  after 
a  review  of  the  industry  revealed  producers  faced  a  noncom¬ 
petitive  and  inefficient  marketing-processing  distribution  sys¬ 
tem. 
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MRR 1089 

The  Future  Role  of  Cooperatives  in  the  Red  Meats  Industry 

John  T.  Haas,  Richard  J.  Crom,  Leonard  W.  Condon,  David 
L.  Holder,  Winston  K.  Ullman,  Richard  H.  Vilstrup,  and  David 
Volkin.  1978.  100  pp. 

Report  of  the  Red  Meats  Task  Force  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  this  publication  treats  the  structural  changes  in 
the  red  meats  industry  that  are  threatening  survival  of  indepen¬ 
dent  family-size  farms.  Gives  opinions  and  suggestions  on 
what  cooperatives  must  do  to  counteract  these  trends. 

MRR 1097 

Cooperative  Strategies  for  the  Pork  Industry 

David  L.  Holder  and  Ralph  E.  Hepp.  1 978.  36  pp. 

Discusses  changes  taking  place  in  the  pork  industry  and  the 
role  cooperatives  can  play  in  improving  the  economic  position 
of  pork  producers. 
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RESEARCH  REPORTS 


ACS  Research  Reports 
ACS  RR  2 

Ship  Chartering  Alternatives  for  Grain 
Exporting  Cooperatives 

Donald  E.  Hirsch.  1 981 . 48  pp. 

Recommends  a  course  of  action  that  would  increase  coopera¬ 
tives’  chartering  capabilities  and  enhance  their  competitive 
position  in  the  international  grain  trade. 

ACS  RR  5 

Operating  Practices  of  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Processing  Cooperatives 

Bruce  L.  Swanson.  1 981 . 21  pp. 

Covers  organizational  arrangements,  marketing  activities,  and 
financial  measures  of  1 4  cooperatives  processing  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Identifies  characteristics  associated  with  high- 
and  low-growth  processors. 

ACS  RR  7 

Establishing  a  Cotton-Ginning  Cooperative  in  the  Southeast 

Donald  M.  Simon,  William  R.  Garland,  and  Jan  E.  Halkett.  1981. 
19  pp. 

Study  of  the  proposed  Albemarle  Cotton  Growers  Cooperative. 
Reports  on  producer  surveys  and  financial  projections,  and 
estimates  member  benefits  and  returns  on  investments. 

ACS  RR  9 

Petroleum  Operations  of  Cooperatives 

John  M.  Bailey.  1 981 . 1 7  pp. 

This  study  quantifies  retail  wholesale,  refining,  and  crude  oil 
operations  of  farmer  cooperatives  for  1 979  and  compares  them 
to  past  findings. 
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ACS  RR  10 

Economic  impact  of  T wo  Missouri  Cooperatives 

C.  Brice  Ratchford,  Gary  Devino,  and  William  Todd.  1 981 . 

26  pp. 

Analyzes  the  impact  of  two  grain  marketing  and  farm  supply 
cooperatives  on  their  farmer-members  and  rural  communities. 
Lists  factors  contributing  to  their  success. 

ACS  RR  1 1 

Organizing  Meatpacking  Cooperatives: 

Recent  Producer  Attempts 

Julie  A.  Hogeland.  1982.  59  pp. 

Montana  and  Utah  meatpacking  cooperatives  are  established 
through  member  equity  and  livestock  commitments.  Member 
involvement  requires  a  comprehensive  feasibility  study  to 
show  need  for  the  slaughter/processing  plant  and  obtain 
member  understanding  and  sufficient  capital  for  cooperative 
organization. 

ACSRR  12 

Prairie  Farms  Dairy,  Inc.:  Economic  Impact 
of  a  Dairy  Cooperative 

Hugh  L.  Cook,  Robert  P.  Combs,  and  George  C.  Tucker.  1 982. 
57  pp. 

History  and  development  of  Prairie  Farms  Dairy,  Inc.,  that  pro¬ 
vides  a  model  of  how  a  dairy  cooperative  in  the  creamery  butter 
sector  successfully  shifted  to  the  fluid  milk  processing  and  dis¬ 
tribution  sector.  Identifies  policies  contributing  to  success  and 
its  impact  on  producers,  employment,  and  local  economy. 
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ACS  RR  13 

Cooperative  Involvement  and  Opportunities  in  Oilseeds 

John  R.  Dunn,  Bruce  J.  Reynolds,  E.  Eldon  Eversull,  Robert 
A.  Skinner,  and  Stanley  K.  Thurston.  1 982.  47  pp. 

Focuses  on  the  role  played  by  cooperatives  in  the  oilseed  com¬ 
plex.  The  flow  of  domestically  produced  oilseeds  is  described. 
Industry  structure  and  potential  directions  for  improving 
cooperatives’  role  are  considered. 

ACS  RR  18 

Randolph  Service  Company:  Its  Economic  Impact 

Walter  J.  Wills.  1 981 . 34  pp. 

Analyzes  the  Randolph  Service  Company’s  contribution  to 
agriculture  in  Randolph  County.  The  six  areas  evaluated 
showed  the  cooperative  effectively  adjusted  operations  and 
made  major  contributions  to  member  needs. 

ACS  RR  20 

Strengthening  State  Cooperative  Councils 

C.  H.  Kirkman,  Jr.,  and  John  R.  Dunn.  1982.  73  pp. 

State  cooperative  councils  have  primary  roles  in  cooperative 
education  and  legislation.  Study  examines  and  makes  recom¬ 
mendations  concerning  membership  dues  structure,  budget, 
member  participation,  legislation  at  State  and  national  levels, 
and  educational  programs  at  local,  State,  and  multistate  levels. 

ACS  RR  21 

Cooperative  Grain  Trade  Opportunities  in  Eastern  Europe 

S.  C.  Schmidt,  J.  R.  Jones,  D.  M.  Conley,  and  A.  R.  Bunker. 
1984.60  pp. 

Presents  economic  systems,  government  structures,  foreign 
trade,  and  producers  in  Eastern  European  countries  in  the  light 
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of  economic  potential  for  grain  trade  with  United  States.  Points 
out  pitfalls  and  opportunities  of  counter  trade  arrangements. 

ACS  RR  22 

Pricing  Plans  for  Managing  Seasonal  Deliveries 
by  Dairy  Cooperatives 

K.  Charles  Ling.  1982. 18  pp. 

Delineates  methods  of  designing  pricing  plans  for  recovering 
costs  of  handling  seasonal  deliveries  from  producers  and  sup¬ 
plying  handlers  with  fluctuating  demand. 

ACS  RR  23 

Equity  Redemption:  Issues  and  Alternatives 
for  Farmer  Cooperatives 

David  W.  Cobia,  Jeffrey  S.  Royer,  Roger  A.  Wissman,  Dennis 
P.  Smith,  Donald  R.  Davidson,  Stephen  D.  Lurya,  J.  Warren 
Mather,  Phillip  F.  Brown,  and  Kenneth  P.  Krueger.  Reprinted 
1984.216  pp. 

Provides  information  cooperatives  can  use  to  improve  their 
equity  redemption  performance  and  decisionmaking. 

Discusses  issues  concerning  equity  redemption  and  alterna¬ 
tive  plans  and  methods  that  can  be  used  to  improve  or  facilitate 
equity  redemption. 

ACS  RR  24 

Financial  Profile  of  the  Top  1 00  Cooperatives,  1 980 

Donald  R.  Davidson,  Donald  W.  Street  and  Roger  A.  Wissman. 
1982.49  pp. 

Shows  the  financial  structure  of  the  1 00  largest  farmer-owned 
marketing  and  supply  cooperatives  in  the  United  States  based 
on  1 980  data  and  trends  in  major  capital  elements  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  1 8  years. 
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ACS  RR  25 

Forestry  Cooperatives:  Organization  and  Performance 

Donald  M.  Simon  and  Orlin  J.  Scoville.  1 982.  23  pp. 

Describes  the  organizational  structure,  functions,  and  facilities 
of  forestry  cooperatives.  Evaluates  the  economic  performance 
of  these  entities,  and  explores  current  problem  areas  and 
potentials  for  future  development. 

ACS  RR  26 

Agricultural  Exports  by  Cooperatives 

Tracey  L.  Kennedy.  1 982.  21  pp. 

Describes  the  participation  of  farmer  cooperatives  in  exporting 
agricultural  commodities  in  1 980.  Includes  dollar  volume  of 
direct  exports  by  commodity  and  destination,  cooperative 
share  of  U.S.  exports,  with  comparisons  to  1 976. 

ACS  RR  27 

Regional  Grain  Cooperatives,  1 980  and  1 981 

Stanley  K.  Thurston  and  David  E.  Cummins.  1 983.  42  pp. 

Reflects  1 980  and  1 981  fiscal  year  operations  of  regional  grain 
cooperatives.  Describes  progress  in  facility  improvements, 
cooperative  organizations,  grain  volume  handled,  and  export 
movements. 

ACS  RR  28 

Marketing  and  Farm  Supply  Cooperatives: 

Membership  and  Use,  1 980 

Paul  C.  Wilkins.  1983.  23  pp. 

Describes  some  major  characteristics  of  farmers  holding 
membership  in  marketing/farm  supply  cooperatives  in  1 980. 
Provides  memberships  held  by  farm  operators,  members  and 
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nonmembers  using  these  cooperatives,  memberships  held  in 
cooperatives  not  patronized  in  1 980,  and  memberships  held  by 
other  than  principal  farm  operators. 

ACS  RR  29 

Iowa  Cooperative  Fertilizer  Retail  Outlets: 

Farmers’  Attitudes  and  Perceptions 

Dennis  H.  Gensch.  1 983.  36  pp. 

Analyzes  why  farmers  feel  as  they  do  about  cooperative  and 
noncooperative  fertilizer  outlets  and  why  they  choose  one  type 
over  the  other. 

ACS  RR  30 

Cooperative  Farm  Machinery  Operations,  1 979-80 

Lloyd  C.  Biser.  1 983.  20  pp. 

Evaluates  cooperative  dealer  sales  and  growth  in  1 979  and 
1 980.  Shows  operating  performance  of  cooperative  and  non- 
cooperative  dealers  was  nearly  equal  in  average  sales,  operat¬ 
ing  margins,  total  expenses,  and  net  margins  in  1 980. 

ACS  RR  31 

Cooperative  Fluid  Milk  Processing: 

A  Perspective  on  Opportunities  and  Problems 

James  B.  Roof.  1 983.  28  pp. 

Three  successful  and  three  less  successful  specialized  fluid 
milk  processing  cooperatives  were  compared  to  determine  if 
there  were  consistent  differences  in  operating  and  financial 
policies  and  other  selected  factors.  Successful  managers 
planned  capital  investments  and  members  built  adequate  equi¬ 
ty  for  project  needs. 
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ACS  RR  32 

Sales  Program  of  Nine  Regional  Supply  Cooperatives 

E.  Eldon  Eversull.  1983.  20  pp. 

Major  regional  farm  supply  cooperatives  were  surveyed  on 
sales  techniques  used  in  four  product  areas:  feed,  fertilizer, 
agricultural  chemicals,  and  seed.  This  information  is  used  to 
describe  what  sales  programs  would  appear  to  work  best  for 
regional  cooperatives  in  each  product  area. 

ACS  RR  33 

Cooperative  Membership  and  Use:  Livestock  Producers 

Paul  C.  Wilkins.  1 983.  20  pp. 

Describes  some  of  the  major  characteristics  of  livestock  pro¬ 
ducers’  membership  in  and  their  use  of  marketing  and  farm 
supply  cooperatives  in  1 980,  by  location  and  size  of  farm. 

ACS  RR  34 

Dairy  Products  Manufacturing  Costs  at  Cooperative  Plants 

K.  Charles  Ling.  1 983.  36  pp. 

Determines  the  actual  costs  of  manufacturing  cheese,  butter, 
and  nonfat  dry  milk  under  current  technology  with  emphasis  on 
most  efficient  plants.  Determines  how  the  size  of  plant,  type  of 
manufacturing  system,  daily  and  seasonal  variation,  and  pro¬ 
duct  mix  affect  these  costs. 

ACS  RR  36 

Working  Arrangements  of  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Processing  Cooperatives 

Martin  A.  Blum.  1984.  24  pp. 

Describes  working  agreements  developed  by  selected  fruit  and 
vegetable  processing  cooperatives  to  improve  marketing  per- 
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formance.  Discusses  requirements  for  successful  application 
of  the  working  arrangement  concept. 

ACS  RR  37 

Growth  and  Trends  in  Cooperative  Operations,  1 951  -81 

Lyoyd  C.  Biser  and  Lyden  O’Day.  1 984.  60  pp. 

Analyzes  trends  in  cooperatives’  share  of  marketing  and  pur¬ 
chasing  activity  by  commodity  and  region. 

ACS  RR  38 

Cooperative  Involvement,  Adjustments,  and  Opportunities 
in  Grain  Marketing 

David  E.  Cummins,  Charles  L.  Hunley,  Michael  D.  Kane,  and 
Francis  P.  Yager.  1 984.  48  pp. 

Describes  the  structure  and  role  of  cooperatives  in  grain  mar¬ 
keting,  identifies  and  evaluates  the  principal  problems  and  con¬ 
cerns  of  grain  marketing  cooperatives,  and  provides  sugges¬ 
tions  and  guidelines  for  strengthening  cooperative  grain  mar¬ 
keting. 

ACS  RR  39 

Cooperatives’  Role  in  the  Potato  Industry 

Gilbert  W.  Biggs.  1 984.  32  pp. 

Describes  the  structure  and  role  of  cooperatives  in  the  potato 
industry,  identifies  the  problems  and  concerns  of  both  bargain¬ 
ing  and  fresh  marketing  cooperatives,  and  provides  sugges¬ 
tions  for  improving  their  role  in  the  future. 
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ACS  RR  40 

Marketing  Operations  of  Dairy  Cooperatives 

Thomas  H.  Stafford  and  James  B.  Roof.  1 984.  36  pp. 

Describes  structure  and  operations  of  dairy  cooperatives 
based  on  an  indepth  survey  of  all  dairy  cooperatives.  Updates  a 
series  of  surveys  begun  in  1 958. 

ACS  RR  41 

Cooperative  Wool  Marketing  Pools  and  Warehouses: 

Industry  Update,  Issues,  and  Options 

Julie  A.  Hogeland  and  Phillip  W.  Sronce.  1 984.  48  pp. 

Provides  an  overview  of  the  domestic  wool  marketing  system, 
problems,  and  potential.  Special  attention  is  given  to  marketing 
practices  of  wool  pools  and  wool  warehouse  cooperatives, 
given  recent  increased  imports  and  a  decrease  in  domestic 
processors. 

ACS  RR  42 

Marketing  and  Farm  Supply  Cooperatives: 

Commercial  Farmers  Membership  and  Use,  1 980 

Paul  Wilkins.  1984.  52  pp. 

Describes  some  of  the  major  characteristics  of  commercial 
farmers  (gross  sales  of  $1 0,000  or  more)  that  held  membership 
in  marketing  and  farm  supply  cooperatives  in  1 980.  Provides 
information  on  the  number  of  memberships  held  by  commercial 
farm  operators,  portion  of  members  and  nonmembers  using 
these  cooperatives,  memberships  held  in  cooperatives  but  not 
patronized  in  1 980,  and  memberships  held  by  other  than  the 
principal  farm  operators. 
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ACS  RR  43 

Merging  Cooperatives:  Planning,  Negotiating, 
and  Implementing.  Bruce  L.  Swanson.  1 985. 38  pp. 

Guidelines  for  reorganization  of  cooperatives  through  merger, 
acquisition,  or  consolidation  are  provided.  Planning,  negotiat¬ 
ing,  and  implementing  phases  of  reorganization  are  covered. 
Items  from  actual  combinations  of  cooperatives  are  reported  as 
they  relate  to  phases  of  the  reorganization  process. 

ACS  RR  44 

Fishery  Cooperatives 

William  R.  Garland  and  Phillip  F.  Brown.  1 985.  48  pp. 

Information  on  70  fishery  cooperatives  of  all  types,  sizes,  and 
locations  is  summarized  by  region  and  State.  Data  cover  organ¬ 
izational  structures;  type  and  volume  of  fishery  products,  sup¬ 
plies,  and  services;  operating  revenues;  balance  sheet  data; 
sources  of  debt  financing;  and  equity  redemption  practices. 

ACS  RR  45 

Estimating  Production  of  Forestry  Cooperative  Members 

Benjamin  F.  Hoffman,  Jr.  1 985.  50  pp. 

Methodology  is  provided  for  projecting  marketings  of  forestry 
cooperative  members  so  a  cooperative  can  more  accurately 
develop  a  business  plan  based  on  an  integrated  timber 
management  and  marketing  operation. 

ACS  RR  46 

Petroleum  Operations  of  Farmer  Cooperatives,  1 982 

E.  Eldon  Eversull  and  John  R.  Dunn.  1 985.  28  pp. 

Retail,  wholesale,  refining,  and  crude  oil  operations  of  farmer 
cooperatives  are  examined  for  1 982. 


ACS  RR  47 

Marketing  and  Transportation  of  Grain  by  Local  Cooperatives 

Charles  L.  Hunley.  1 985.  32  pp. 

Information  is  provided  on  grain  flow,  elevator  facilities, 
storage  capacity,  type  of  grain  handled,  and  mode  of  transpor¬ 
tation  from  local  cooperatives. 

ACS  RR  48 

Young  Member  Programs  for  Cooperatives 

Thomas  F.  Schomisch  and  Thomas  W.  Gray.  1 985. 32  pp. 

Cooperative  experiences  with  young  cooperator  programs  are 
discussed,  with  recommendations  on  how  effective  programs 
can  be  integrated  into  local  agricultural  cooperatives. 

ACS  RR  49 

Financial  Performance  of  Dairy  Cooperatives 

Thomas  H.  Stafford.  1 985.  40  pp. 

Financial  status  of  different  types  and  sizes  of  dairy  coopera¬ 
tives  are  discussed  and  compared,  based  on  1 980-81  data. 

ACS  RR  50 

Structure,  Operations,  and  Growth  of  Cooperatives  in  the 
Mid-South 

Lloyd  C.  Biser.  1 985.  24  pp. 

Factors  leading  to  superior  growth  performance  of  coopera¬ 
tives  in  the  South  Central  United  States  are  analyzed.  Areas 
covered  include  products,  services,  share  of  market,  structure, 
policies,  and  operating  procedures. 

(Subsequent  reports  will  appear  as  printed.) 
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(Previous  similar  series  include  Farmer  Cooperative  Research 
Reports  and  FCS  Research  Reports.) 

Farmer  Cooperative  Research  Reports 

FCRR4 

Subsidiaries  of  Agricultural  Cooperatives 

Charles  A.  Kraenzle  and  David  Volkin.  1 979.  32  pp. 

Discusses  extent  of  cooperative  use  of  subsidiaries  and  impli¬ 
cations  for  other  cooperatives  to  consider  this  organizational 
tool. 

FCRR8 

Cooperative  Farm  Fertilizer  Costs 

Donald  E.  Vogelsang.  1 979.  30  pp. 

Tells  of  the  cooperative  impact  on  the  fertilizer  industry  and 
how  cooperatives  have  benefited  farmers.  Covers  early  innova¬ 
tions  by  cooperatives  and  compares  services. 

FCRR9 

Agricultural  Cooperatives:  Challenges  and  Strategies 

Charles  A.  Kraenzle,  John  C.  Moore,  Charles  E.  French,  and 
Kenneth  F.  Harling.  1979.  54  pp. 

Assesses  social,  political,  scientific,  economic,  and  competi¬ 
tive  environment  cooperatives  face.  Presents  alternative  strat¬ 
egies  for  cooperatives  and  projects  their  future  for  the  next 
decade. 
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FCRR  13 

Moroni  Feed  Company:  Impact  of  a  Cooperative 
on  Sanpete  County,  Utah 

G.  Alvin  Carpenter.  1 979.  34  pp. 

Portrays  how  a  soundly  organized,  financed,  and  operated 
cooperative  became  a  dominant  force  in  helping  develop  a  suc¬ 
cessful  turkey  industry. 

FCRR  14 

Machinery  Leasing  and  Custom  Services 
by  Cooperatives  and  Other  Dealers 

Lloyd  C.  Biser.  1 979.  29  pp. 

Provides  information  to  cooperative  machinery  dealers  and 
production  credit  associations  on  benefits,  drawbacks,  and 
potential  of  leasing  and  custom  service  programs. 

FCRR  17 

The  Changing  Financial  Structure  of  Farmer  Cooperatives 

Nelda  Griffin,  Roger  A.  Wissman,  William  J.  Monroe,  Francis 
P.  Yager  and  Elmer  Perdue.  1 980.  1 72  pp. 

Report  resulting  from  a  nationwide  study  of  cooperatives 
operating  in  1 976.  Emphasis  is  on  financial  structure  and 
trends  resulting  from  changes  in  financial  methods  rather  than 
specific  figures. 

FCRR  18 

Industrial  Development  Bond  Financing 
for  Farmer  Cooperatives 

Donald  R.  Davidson.  1 980.  32  pp. 

Shows  the  extent  that  cooperative  industrial  development  (ID) 
bond  financing  is  in  use,  how  cooperatives  have  fared  using 
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bonds,  and  why  ID  bond  financing  might  be  beneficial  to  other 
cooperatives. 

(Series  redesignated  ACS  Research  Reports.  Last  number  is  1 8.) 
(Previous  similar  series  was  FCS  Research  Reports.) 

FCS  Research  Reports 

FCS  RR  34 

Improving  the  Export  Capability  of  Grain  Cooperatives 

Stanley  K.  Thurston,  Michael  J.  Phillips,  James  E.  Haskell,  and 
David  Volkin.  1976.40  pp. 

Describes  various  means  grain  cooperatives  can  use  to 
increase  their  share  of  an  expanding  direct  export  market  by 
establishing  a  marketing  system  built  around  a  national  export 
cooperative. 

FCS  RR  36 

Marketing  Slaughter  Cows  and  Calves  in  the  Northeast 

JohnT.  Haas,  Paul  C.  Wilkins,  and  James  B.  Roof.  1977.  52  pp. 

Gives  several  alternative  systems  for  improving  the  marketing 
of  slaughter  cows  and  calves  of  members  of  Northeast  lives¬ 
tock  cooperatives. 

FCS  RR  37 

Local  Cooperatives  in  Integrated  Pest  Management 

Donald  L.  Vogelsang.  1 977 . 44  pp. 

Describes  operations  of  two  pest  control  outfits,  one  a  coopera¬ 
tive  and  the  other  cooperatively  managed.  Farmers  and 
managers  forming  cooperatives  for  integrated  pest  manage¬ 
ment  or  incorporating  pest  management  programs  into  existing 
cooperatives  will  find  this  publication  particularly  useful. 

(Series  redesignated  Farmer  Cooperative  Research  Reports.) 
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SERVICE  REPORTS 


SR  1 

Bank  Trust  and  Professional  Farm  Managers’ 

Attitudes  Toward  Cooperatives 

Michael  S.  Hanrahan.  1980. 1 1  pp. 

Farm  operations  of  professional  farm  management  entities 
base  purchasing  and  selling  decisions  on  same  marketplace 
considerations  as  other  farmers. 

SR  2 

Financial  Profile  of  1 5  New  Agricultural 
Marketing  Cooperatives 

Ralph  W.  Dutrow,  Phillip  F.  Brown  and  Raymond  Williams. 
1981.24  pp. 

Describes  the  financial  ratios  and  borrowing  experiences  of 
independent,  newly  formed  cooperatives  marketing  grain, 
livestock,  or  fruits  and  vegetables. 

SR  4 

Vegetable  Cooperative  Bookkeepers— Accounting  Exercise 

Francis  P.  Yager.  Revised  1 984.  24  pp. 

Accounting  exercise  designed  to  help  establish  and  keep  a 
single  set  of  financial  records.  Problem  deals  with  a  vegetable 
growers’  cooperative. 

SR  5 

Vacation  Farm  Cooperatives 

Abraham  Pizam,  Laura  Richardson,  and  William  R.  Seymour. 
1981.24  pp. 
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Julie  A.  Hogeland.  1 985.  45  pp. 
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U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Agricultural  Cooperative  Service 

Agricultural  Cooperative  Service  (ACS)  provides  research, 
management,  and  educational  assistance  to  cooperatives  to 
strengthen  the  economic  position  of  farmers  and  other  rural  re 
dents.  It  works  directly  with  cooperative  leaders  and  Federal  ai 
State  agencies  to  improve  organization,  leadership,  and  operal 
of  cooperatives  and  to  give  guidance  to  further  development. 

The  agency  (1)  helps  farmers  and  other  rural  residents  develop 
operatives  to  obtain  supplies  and  services  at  lower  cost  and  tc 
get  better  prices  for  products  they  sell;  (2)  advises  rural  reside 
on  developing  existing  resources  through  cooperative  action  t< 
enhance  rural  living;  (3)  helps  cooperatives  improve  services  a 
operating  efficiency;  (4)  informs  members,  directors,  employee 
and  the  public  on  how  cooperatives  work  and  benefit  their  me 
bers  and  their  communities;  and  (5)  encourages  international  < 
operative  programs. 

ACS  publishes  research  and  educational  materials  and  issues 
Farmer  Cooperatives  magazine.  All  programs  and  activities  ar 
conducted  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis,  without  regard  to  ra< 
creed,  color,  sex,  or  national  origin. 
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C.H.  Kirkman,  Jr. 

Senior  Cooperative  Education  Specialist 


The  life  of  every  American  is  touched  at  some  time  or  other  by  cooperative 
enterprise.  Latest  figures  compiled  by  the  Agricultural  Cooperative  Service  show  that 
6,722  farmer  cooperatives  providing  marketing,  purchasing,  and  related  services  did  a 
net  business  of  $43.6  billion  in  fiscal  year  1977.  Cooperatives  marketed  about  30  per¬ 
cent  of  all  agricultural  products,  and  provided  about  20  percent  of  all  farm  production 
supplies  used  on  farms  in  that  year. 

But  these  figures  don’t  begin  to  tell  the  story  of  the  contribution  of  cooperative 
action  to  rural  America.  Some  30  percent  of  all  irrigated  farmland  is  supplied  water  by 
6,800  incorporated  and  unincorporated  mutual  irrigation  associations.  About  40  per¬ 
cent  of  all  the  fire  insurance  coverage  on  farm  buildings  in  the  United  States  is  carried 
by  some  1,000  farmers’  mutual  fire  insurance  companies. 

Sheep  and  cattle  producers,  working  through  about  1,200  grazing  associations, 
use  certain  public  lands  for  grazing  livestock. 

Dairy  farmers  have  organized  about  1,000  dairy  herd  improvement  associations. 
Thirty  million  rural  people  get  electric  power  from  more  than  900  electric  cooperatives 
and  telephone  service  from  about  250  cooperatives. 

Specialized  farm  credit  tailored  to  rural  needs  and  abilities  is  provided  through 
about  970  credit  cooperatives  comprising  the  Farm  Credit  System.  And  more  than  600 
rural  credit  unions  chartered  under  Federal  and  State  statutes  provide  savings  and  loan 
services  to  many  thousands  of  members. 

In  sum,  about  40,000  separate  cooperative  organizations  (including  categories  not 
mentioned  here),  with  more  than  50  million  memberships,  are  operating  in  America 
today. 


This  publication  was  written  for  secondary  and  postsecondary  educational 
cooperatives  also  may  find  it  of  interest. 
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HOW  AGRIBUSINESS  COOPERATIVES  AFFECT  YOU 


Have  you  ever  counted  the  services  and  products  you  receive  from  cooper¬ 
atives? 

Did  you  eat  a  Sunkist  orange  for  breakfast,  or  did  you  start  your  day  with 
a  glass  of  Welch’s  grape  juice?  You  may  have  spread  your  toast  with  Land 
O’Lakes  butter.  Did  you  know  that  all  of  these  brands  of  such  widely  different 
foods  have  one  thing  in  common?  Each  of  them  is  the  brand  of  a  cooperative. 

Have  you  seen  the  initials  FCX,  PCA,  or  MFA?  These  are  the  intitials  of 
cooperatives,  also.  Cooperative  names  embracing  Farmers  Union  or  Farm 
Bureau  refer  to  farm  organizations  instrumental  in  their  formation. 

A  cooperative  is  an  organizational  form  of  business.  It  physically  resem¬ 
bles  any  other  firm  that  does  the  same  type  of  things  or  performs  similar  ser¬ 
vices.  It  looks  about  the  same.  It  employs  about  the  same  kind  of  personnel  in 
similar  jobs.  It  usually  charges  the  same  price  for  feed  and  other  supplies.  It 
may  pay  the  same  returns  for  products  marketed  through  it — products  such  as 
grain,  cotton,  fruit,  vegetables,  honey,  livestock. 
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How  a  Cooperative  Is  Different 

Then,  what  is  different  about  a  cooperative? 

First,  a  cooperative  is  different  in  the  way  it  handles  its  business  receipts. 
In  most  cooperatives,  the  net  margin  over  the  cost  of  carrying  on  business  is 
returned  to  the  patrons  who  have  used  the  cooperative.  The  return  to  each 
patron  is  in  proportion  to  the  patron’s  use  of  the  cooperative.  This  return,  called 
a  patronage  refund,  is  usually  made  at  the  close  of  the  cooperative’s  business 
year.  Through  the  patronage  refund  technique,  final  prices  paid  to  cooperative 
members  are  often  higher  and  prices  they  pay  for  goods  or  services  lower  than 
those  received  or  paid  by  patrons  of  other  firms. 

Second,  a  cooperative  differs  from  other  types  ol  businesses  in  its  source 
of  control.  Investor-oriented  corporations  are  controlled  by  stockholder 
investors.  These  may  or  may  not  be  its  users  or  customers. 

A  cooperative,  on  the  other  hand,  is  owned  and  controlled  by  its  member- 
patrons.  Members  of  a  cooperative  have  an  obligation  to  patronize  it.  The 
nature  of  this  obligation  ranges  from  voluntary  to  a  legally  binding  contract, 
depending  on  such  factors  as  the  type  of  service  provided  by  the  cooperative, 
the  willingness  of  members  to  bind  themselves  in  writing,  or  the  requirements 
of  the  cooperative. 

And  the  voting  members  of  cooperatives  are  active  member-patrons. 

Third,  a  cooperative  is  organized  to  serve  the  needs  of  its  members, 
whereas  other  commercial  firms— other  corporations,  partnerships,  or  individu¬ 
ally  owned  firms— are  organized  to  earn  profits  and  returns  on  invested  capital. 


Purpose  of  a  Cooperative 

The  primary  purpose  of  a  cooperative  is  to  serve  its  members  in  a  way 
that  will  enable  them  to  realize  higher  incomes,  lower  costs,  or  more  efficient 
and  dependable  services. 

Cooperatives  help  people  who  want  to  remain  independent,  to  own  and 
operate  their  own  business,  and  to  increase  their  earnings. 

In  a  cooperative,  many  people  with  similar  problems,  interests,  and 
desires  can  combine  their  investment  and  influence  in  a  business  or  service. 
They  retain  their  right  of  individual  ownership  and  decisionmaking,  and  at  the 
same  time  enjoy  the  advantage  of  mutual  effort. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  associate  farmers  with  cooperatives.  Actually,  both 
farmers  and  city  people  use  and  are  benefited  by  cooperatives.  Many  Ameri¬ 
cans  read  Associated  Press  news  articles,  belong  to  a  group  medical,  hospital, 
or  health  association,  or  hold  membership  in  one  of  the  State  affiliates  of  the 
American  Automobile  Association  or  a  credit  union.  These  are  all  cooperatives, 
all  owned  by  the  people  who  use  them,  all  providing  economic  benefits  to  their 
users  in  proportion  to  their  use. 

So  a  great  many  of  the  products  and  services  used  in  daily  living  come 
from  cooperatives.  A  cooperative  is  a  form  of  business  that  is  useful  and  helpful 


to  people  regardless  of  where  they  live  or  how  they  earn  a  living.  Every  person 
is  touched  by  one  or  more  cooperatives.  All  benefit  from  this  contact. 

Your  Business 

Cooperatives  are  a  part  of  agribusiness. 

Just  what  is  agribusiness?  Why  should  you  be  concerned  about  it?  The 
National  Farm  Committee,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  brochure,  “Agribusiness  Links 
Farm  and  City  as  Partners  in  Progress,”  answers  these  questions  in  this  way: 

A  dozen  eggs. ..a  sack  of  potatoes. ..a  slab  of  steak.. .a  chilled  fresh  fryer.. .a 
carton  of  milk. ..a  can  of  tomatoes...  We  can  buy  them  and  hundreds  of  other 
items  at  almost  any  food  store. ..at  almost  any  time. ..and  at  reasonable  cost. 

What  makes  this  so?  Abundant,  efficient  production  and  modern  know¬ 
how  in  processing  and  marketing. 

From  field  to  factory  to  family  use. ..food  and  fiber  are  the  basis  of  a  facet 
of  our  economy  that  furnishes  jobs  and  income  for  a  third  or  more  of  America’s 
working  force. 

Together,  food  and  fiber  production,  transportation,  processing,  pack¬ 
aging,  storing,  advertising,  distribution,  and  other  activities  associated  with 
feeding,  clothing,  and  to  some  extent,  housing  America’s  216  million  people 
constitute  agribusiness. 

And  because. ..‘round  the  clock,  day  in  and  day  out,  year  in  and  year  out, 
no  matter  where  you  live,  who  you  are,  or  what  you  do,  you  are  first  and  fore¬ 
most  a  consumer. ..AGRIBUSINESS  IS  YOUR  BUSINESS. 
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WAYS  OF  DOING  BUSINESS 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


A  member-patron  of  a  cooperative  is  a  person  engaged  in  a  business 
enterprise. 

Three  basic  forms  of  business  organization  comprise  our  American  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  system:  The  individually  owned  business,  the  partnership,  and 
the  corporation  (table  1). 


Individually  Owned 

The  individually  owned  business  is  more  dominant  in  farming  than  in 
any  other  segment  of  our  economy.  The  most  common  type  of  farm  business 
structure  is  the  one  in  which  the  owner-operator  makes  the  decisions  and 
assumes  the  risk;  he  is  the  entrepreneur.  And  he  usually  performs  physical 
labor. 

Despite  the  growth  in  size  of  farms  and  the  increased  use  of  farm  machin¬ 
ery,  the  division  of  labor  now  typical  in  so  many  other  industries  is  still  not 
characteristic  in  agricultural  production.  A  farmer  is  often  engaged  in  manual 
work,  accounting,  and  bookkeeping;  in  making  management  decisions;  and  in 
financial  planning.  He  is  a  combined  owner,  manager,  and  laborer. 


Table  1 

METHODS  OF  DOING  BUSINESS  UNDER  PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE 
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Basic  cooperative  principles. 


Although  some  farms,  even  the  family-type  ones,  are  now  incorporated, 
the  predominant  type  of  farm  business  is  still  an  individual  operation. 

The  individually  owned  business  has  these  advantages:  (1)  It  is  easy  to 
control — the  owner’s  judgment  is  final;  and  (2)  any  profits  are  the  sole  property 
of  the  owner — they  need  not  be  shared. 

But  it  has  these  disadvantages:  (1)  Any  losses  are  borne  by  the  own¬ 
er — they  cannot  be  shared;  and  (2)  capital  is  limited  by  what  the  owner  can  put 
up  or  borrow — which  often  limits  the  size  of  the  business. 

Partnership 

A  partnership  is  a  business  jointly  owned  by  two  or  more  people  who 
have  agreed  to  operate  on  a  partnership  basis.  Together,  they  provide  or  borrow 
the  capital;  reach  decisions  by  mutual  agreement;  and  are  mutually  responsible 
for  repayment  of  debts.  They  divide  the  income  or  share  the  losses  among  the 
partners  in  accordance  with  the  original  agreement. 

Father-and-son  partnerships  are  not  uncommon  in  farming  after  the  son 
reaches  an  age  of  responsibility.  The  father  may  furnish  the  land  and  build¬ 
ings,  the  son  may  do  most  of  the  manual  labor,  and  they  may  each  own  live¬ 
stock  and  purchase  seed  while  sharing  other  operating  expenses. 

The  partnership  has  two  major  advantages  over  the  individual  propri¬ 
etorship:  (1)  The  amount  of  available  capital  is  usually  greater,  and  (2)  several 
partners  may  bring  special  skills  and  training  into  the  firm. 

Major  disadvantages  are:  (1)  Each  partner  is  liable  for  any  and  all  debts 
of  the  partnership  (this  is  known  as  unlimited  liability);  and  (2)  if  one  of  the 
partners  dies  or  wishes  to  leave  the  organization,  it  must  be  dissolved  and  a 
new  partnership  formed. 


Corporation 

The  third  form  of  business  organization  in  the  United  States  is  called  a 
corporation.  There  are  two  major  kinds  of  corporations.  One  is  the  investor-ori¬ 
ented  corporation;  the  other  is  the  cooperative.  Both  are  State-chartered  busi¬ 
nesses,  usually  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  they  have  their 
main  office. 

Investor-Oriented  Corporation 

An  investor-oriented  corporation  is  operated  as  a  profit-keeping  enter¬ 
prise.  It  derives  its  capital  funds  by  issuing  shares  of  stock  that  are  purchased 
by  investors  for  their  profit-making  potential.  The  current  price  of  such  shares 
may  vary  from  day  to  day. 

Stock  of  many  investor-oriented’corporations  is  bought  and  sold  daily  on 
stock  exchanges,  the  largest  being  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  A  stock 
exchange  is  actually  a  form  of  cooperative  whose  members  are  stockbrokers. 
Stockbrokers  are  persons  or  businesses  who  buy  and  sell  shares  of  stock  for 


their  customers,  who  may  be  corporations,  partnerships,  or  individuals. 

Stock  market  share  prices  and  number  of  shares  sold  in  the  various  stock 
exchanges  are  published  daily  in  many  newspapers  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Investor-oriented  corporations  supplement  the  capital  they  derive  from 
the  sale  of  shares  of  stock  by  borrowing  from  banks,  other  financial  institu¬ 
tions,  and  individuals. 

Corporations  have  several  advantages  over  a  partnership.  They  have  con¬ 
tinuity  of  existence,  limited  liability  of  individual  shareholders,  and  transfer- 
ability  of  shares. 

An  investor-oriented  corporation  is  a  legal  entity,  an  artificial  person  cre¬ 
ated  when  the  State  issues  the  corporation  a  charter  to  do  business. 

Because  stockholders  have  limited  liability,  if  the  corporation  fails,  stock¬ 
holders  lose  only  the  amount  of  their  investment  in  stock. 

The  capital  base  of  a  corporation  can  be  very  broad.  Thousands  of  stock¬ 
holders  may  have  invested  money  in  the  corporation  by  purchasing  shares  of 
stock. 

Cooperative  Corporation 

A  cooperative  corporation  is  also  a  State-chartered  business.  But  it  exists 
to  perform  specific  services  for  and  provide  economic  benefits  to  its  members 
rather  than  to  make  a  profit  for  investor-owners.  And  it  obtains  a  portion  or  all 
of  its  capital  funds  from  the  members  it  serves  rather  than  from  outside 
investors.  This  may  be  done  by  agreement  with  the  members  to  withhold  small 
amounts  from  sales  returns,  to  make  a  small  markup  on  member  purchases,  or 
to  make  assessments  on  some  regular  basis  such  as  per  unit  of  product  sold  or 
purchased,  or  per  acre,  per  cow,  or  per  month. 

Some  cooperatives  raise  a  portion  of  their  capital  needs  by  charging  a 
membership  fee;  others  by  the  sale  of  shares  of  stock.  Cooperative  stock,  howev¬ 
er,  is  not  traded  on  the  stock  exchanges.  There  is  no  active  market  because  net 
operating  margins  belong  to  patrons  rather  than  to  investors. 

The  member-patron  investment  usually  is  a  feature  of  the  financial  plan 
of  a  cooperative.  In  it,  member-patrons  agree  on  the  retention  within  the  capital 
structure  of  savings  from  operations.  Thus,  there  is  little  or  no  prospect  for 
increase  in  the  market  value  of  the  cooperative  stock  as  a  reflection  of  cor¬ 
porate  earnings,  as  in  other  businesses.  For  this  reason — plus  limitations  on 
voting  rights  and  transfer  of  shares — investment  in  the  capital  stock  of  a  coop¬ 
erative  has  little  appeal  to  the  outside  investor  interested  in  capital  gains.  Some 
cooperatives,  however,  provide  a  market  for  members’  stock  by  either  redeem¬ 
ing  up  to  a  certain  amount  of  shares  annually  or  serving  as  a  go-between  in 
bringing  together  a  potential  buyer  with  a  potential  seller.  Often  cooperatives 
supplement  their  capital  structure  by  borrowing  or  by  issuing  bonds. 

Cooperatives — just  as  investor-oriented  firms  do — are  nearly  always  incor¬ 
porated  to  provide  their  member-patrons  the  shelter  of  limited  liability  if  the 
business  should  fail.  In  relatively  rare  instances,  small  cooperatives  providing 
a  limited  number  of  services  may  choose  to  operate  as  an  unincorporated  busi- 
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ness.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  cooperative  has  a  legal  status  not  unlike 
that  of  a  partnership.  There,  liability  is  unlimited,  and  the  death,  entry,  or 
withdrawal  of  a  member  makes  it  necessary  to  restate,  usually  in  writing,  the 
nature  of  the  relationship  between  members. 

The  fundamental  difference  between  cooperatives  and  other  types  of  busi¬ 
nesses  is  in  objective.  A  cooperative  seeks  to  realize  economic  benefits  for  its 
members  from  services  that  reduce  costs,  increase  members’  income,  improve 
quality,  provide  an  improved  service,  and  develop  the  best  use  of  members’ 
resources. 

Cooperatives  thus  exist  to  meet  members’  needs  economically  and  effi¬ 
ciently.  Other  types  of  businesses  are  motivated  by  prospective  profits  on 
invested  capital.  Their  entire  pattern  of  operations— commodities  handled,  ser¬ 
vices  performed,  operating  procedures — is  planned  and  executed  with  profits  as 
the  goal.  Actual  operations  may  be  similar  or  comparable,  but  the  motive  is  dif¬ 
ferent. 

The  difference  in  motive  is  evident  in  who  receives  the  net  margins.  In  an 
individually  owned  business,  it  is  the  owner;  in  a  partnership,  the  partners;  in 
an  investor-oriented  corporation,  the  stockholders;  in  a  cooperative,  the  mem¬ 
ber-patrons. 
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WHAT  IS  A  COOPERATIVE? 

Cooperatives  have  three  distinctive  principles: 

— Democratic  control; 

— Limited  returns  on  invested  capital;  and 

— Operation  on  a  cost-of-doing-business  basis. 

Democratic  Control 

Democratic  control  means  that  final  authority  to  control  the  affairs  of  the 
cooperative  rests  with  the  members  who  use  it.  This  authority  is  exercised  by 
voting  at  the  annual  member  meeting  and  other  meetings  that  may  be  called 
from  time  to  time. 

How  is  the  voting  power  of  members  determined?  The  majority  of  cooper¬ 
atives  allow  one  vote  per  member.  In  some  cooperatives,  however,  the  basic 


membership  vote  is  supplemented  to  permit  additional  votes  based  on  the  pre¬ 
vious  year’s  patronage  in  dollars,  tonnage,  or  other  measurement. 

Where  voting  varies  by  patronage,  a  member  may  cast  up  to  a  set  number 
of  votes.  Investor-oriented  corporations,  on  the  other  hand,  allow  voting  power 
in  proportion  to  shares  of  stock  owned;  that  is,  voting  power  is  proportionate  to 
investment. 

The  democratic  principle  is  thus  steadfastly  maintained  by  relating  vot¬ 
ing  power  to  use  of  the  cooperative’s  services.  As  a  rule,  the  member  who  uses 
his  cooperative  more  has  a  greater  interest  in  its  progress  and  success.  He  is 
more  apt  to  read  its  publications,  to  attend  its  meetings,  and  to  keep  informed 
of  its  activities  and  problems. 


Limited  Returns 

Certain  Federal  and  State  laws  that  limit  dividends  on  stock  or  voting 
rights,  or  both,  determine  whether  a  cooperative  qualifies  for  the  protection 
afforded  hy  these  laws.  For  example,  the  Capper-Volstead  Act  gives  legal  sanc¬ 
tion  to  the  right  of  farmers  to  formally  organize  and  act  together  without  fear 
of  antitrust  action  against  them  for  acting  together. 

For  a  cooperative  to  come  within  the  protection  of  this  act,  it  must  either 
limit  dividends  on  stock  or  membership  capital  to  8  percent  per  year  or  restrict 
voting  rights  to  one  member,  one  vote.  In  any  case,  it  may  not  deal  in  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  nonmembers  to  an  amount  greater  in  value  than  those  it  handles  for  its 
members.  Each  State  also  has  laws  that  regulate  the  formation  and  operation 
of  cooperatives. 

Restrictions  on  investment  returns  discourage  exploitation  or  control  of 
cooperatives  by  entrepreneurs  who  would  be  more  interested  in  returns  on  their 
own  investment  than  in  greater  savings  or  returns  to  patrons. 

At-Cost  Operations 

A  cooperative  generally  does  not  retain  the  excess  of  gross  proceeds  over 
expenses — that  which  is  called  “profit”  in  an  investor-oriented  firm.  It  does  not 
do  so  when  its  organization  papers  include  a  provision  that  establishes  the  obli¬ 
gation  of  the  cooperative  to  return  gross  revenues  in  excess  of  costs  to  its 
patrons.  With  this  obligation,  or  legally  binding  contract,  in  effect  before  any 
transaction  with  patrons  takes  place ,  the  amounts  involved  never  become  cor¬ 
porate  income — they  belong  to  the  patrons. 

When  the  cooperative  returns  its  net  savings  to  its  patrons  it  is,  in  effect, 
reducing  its  gross  income,  thus  implementing  the  operation-at-cost  principle. 
This  procedure  has  important  Federal  income  tax  implications.  For  if  the 
amounts  involved  never  become  corporate  income,  they  cannot  be  taxed  as  cor¬ 
porate  income. 

However,  the  Federal  income  tax  laws  of  this  country  set  up  certain  crite¬ 
ria  that  a  cooperative  must  adhere  to  ’in  order  that  tax  obligations  are  met  at 
either  the  cooperative  or  patron  level. 

For  example,  some  cooperatives  may  distribute  patronage  refunds  only  to 


members,  not  to  nonmember  patrons.  In  this  case,  the  earnings  generated  from 
nonmembers  are  treated  as  corporate  income  by  the  cooperative  and  thus  are 
subject  to  corporate  income  tax. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code  requires  that  the  patrons  give  their  consent  to 
the  cooperative  to  treat  the  noncash  portion  of  their  patronage  refund  as  the 
patrons’  own  ordinary  income.  Under  certain  circumstances,  some  patrons  are 
unwilling  to  recognize  noncash  allocations  as  current  income.  In  these  cases, 
the  cooperative  pays  the  taxes  at  the  corporate  rate  but  can  recover  these  tax 
payments  when  it  later  redeems  its  noncash  allocations. 

The  term  “nonprofit”  is  often  used  to  describe  cooperative  operations. 
Cooperatives  seek  to  operate  in  a  manner  that  will  yield  no  profit  to  the  cooper¬ 
ative  hut  rather  a  profit  to  their  members  from  the  services  they  perform.  The 
well-managed  cooperative  thus  seeks  to  increase  its  patrons’  profits,  rather 
than  the  profits  of  the  cooperative  itself. 

The  benefits  of  cooperative  membership  are  derived  from  patronage — not 
from  the  earnings  of  invested  funds. 


HOW  COOPERATIVES  ARE  ORGANIZED 


Cooperative  businesses  are  usually  incorporated.  To  incorporate,  a  firm 
prepares  a  set  of  papers  called  articles  of  incorporation.  It  sends  these  to  the 
appropriate  State  office  (usually  the  Secretary  of  State)  for  review,  approval, 
and  filing. 


Articles  of  Incorporation 

Articles  of  incorporation  specify  the  name  of  the  organization,  its  pur¬ 
pose,  the  scope  of  its  authority,  its  place  of  business  or  headquarters,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  directors,  and  whether  the  capital  is  stock  or  nonstock.  In  other  words, 
the  articles  tell  what  the  cooperative  is  going  to  do. 

An  incorporated  cooperative  possesses  the  legal  characteristics  of  an 
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investor-oriented  corporation.  It  differs  primarily  in  the  nature  of  the 
relationship  between  the  organization  and  its  owners,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  excess  of  revenue  over  expenses  is  distributed. 


Bylaws 

In  addition  to  the  articles,  all  corporations,  including  cooperatives,  must 
have  a  set  of  bylaws.  Bylaws  tell  how  the  corporation  is  going  to  operate.  They 
are  normally  prepared  concurrently  with  articles  of  incorporation,  because  an 
attorney  or  other  legal  counsel  is  usually  available  at  that  time. 

Bylaws  are  more  descriptive  and  detailed  than  the  articles.  They  typically 
contain  provisions  for  membership  eligibility,  election  of  directors,  annual 
meetings,  officers’  duties,  voting  rights,  dues  and  assessments,  and  rate  of  divi¬ 
dends  (if  any)  to  be  paid  on  member  capital  invested. 

The  exact  nature  of  services  to  be  provided  by  the  cooperative  for  its 
members  is  generally  not  spelled  out  in  the  bylaws.  Changes  may  be  made 
from  time  to  time  to  suit  altering  needs.  Some  flexibility  in  bylaw  provisions  is 
desirable  because  amendment  of  the  bylaws  is  a  time-consuming  process. 


Marketing  Agreements 

In  a  marketing  cooperative,  a  marketing  or  membership  agreement  may 
be  referred  to  in  the  bylaws  as  a  separate  document,  or  included  as  a  section  of 
the  bylaws.  A  marketing  agreement  is  a  contract  between  the  cooperative  and  a 
member.  It  may  require  the  member  to  deliver  and  market  through  the  cooper¬ 
ative  his  entire  marketable  production.  It  might  be  only  a  specified  commodity 
produced  on  a  specified  block  or  blocks  of  land.  It  might  require  production  in  a 
specified  manner. 

The  marketing  agreement  might  stipulate  that  the  cooperative  is  obli¬ 
gated  to  receive  and  market  all  of  the  commodity  delivered  by  the  member 
under  the  terms  of  the  contract. 


Membership 

The  relationship  between  a  cooperative  and  its  members  often  depends  on 
the  type  of  service  the  cooperative  performs. 

Some  associations,  particularly  marketing  associations,  require  a  formal 
application  for  membership  and  issue  a  membership  certificate.  In  some 
instances,  the  application  must  be  accompanied  by  payment  of  a  membership 
fee,  usually  refundable  upon  withdrawal.  In  other  cooperatives,  particularly 
purchasing  cooperatives,  membership  is  identified  with  patronage. 

A  patron  making  a  purchase  becomes  eligible  for  membership  if  he  qual¬ 
ifies  as  a  producer.  A  nonmember  patron  ordinarily  is  not  affected  by  a  cooper¬ 
ative’s  bylaws. 


Cooperative  Structures 

The  geographic  areas  served  and  the  makeup  of  membership  are  elements 
that  contribute  to  classifiable  differences.  Thus,  cooperatives  may  first  be  dif¬ 
ferentiated  as  locals  or  regionals. 

A  local  association  provides  services  for  a  community,  a  county,  or  even 
several  counties.  Individuals  are  the  members  of  these  local  cooperatives. 

Local  marketing  associations  usually  perform  a  limited  number  of  the 
first  steps  involved  in  marketing.  In  the  case  of  farm  supply  associations,  prac¬ 
tically  all  sales  are  at  the  retail  level.  Local  associations  may  or  may  not  be 
affiliated  with  other  cooperatives. 

A  regional  cooperative  is  one  that  usually  serves  an  area  comprising  a 
number  of  counties,  an  entire  State,  or  a  number  of  States.  Two  important  clas¬ 
sifications  of  regionals  are  based  entirely  on  the  makeup  of  their  mem¬ 
bership-federated  or  centralized. 

A  federated  cooperative  is  actually  a  cooperative  of  cooperatives.  The 
members  of  a  federated  cooperative  are  local  cooperatives,  operated  by  local 
managers  appointed  by  and  responsible  to  local  boards  of  directors.  Each  local 
association  in  a  federated  cooperative  is  a  separate  corporate  entity  that  owns 
a  membership  share  entitling  it  to  voting  rights  in  the  affairs  of  the  regional. 

The  federated  cooperative  (often  called  a  federation)  has  its  own  general 
manager  and  staff— and  a  board  of  directors  elected  by  and  representing  the 
local  associations. 

The  locals  are  autonomous  but  depend  in  varying  degree  on  the  feder¬ 
ation  for  a  variety  of  services.  In  purchasing  federations,  the  services  may 
include  research,  procurement,  and  manufacturing.  In  marketing  federations, 
the  locals  often  want  federated  advertising  and  product  promotion,  marketing, 
processing,  handling  surpluses,  maintenance  of  product  standards,  and  overall 
market  contracts.  Locals  look  to  their  federation,  for  example,  to  arrange  and 
coordinate  shipments. 

A  regional  centralized  association  is  structurally  like  a  small-scale  local 
cooperative— individual  persons  make  up  the  membership.  A  centralized 
regional  may  serve  patrons  in  an  area  covering  at  least  5  to  10  counties,  but 
perhaps  serve  an  entire  State  or  States  or  parts  of  several  States. 

A  centralized  regional  has  one  central  office,  one  board  of  directors,  and 
one  general  manager  who  supervises  the  entire  operation,  which  may  be  con¬ 
ducted  through  several  or  many  branch  offices. 

A  centralized  cooperative  usually  serves  patrons  within  the  relatively 
restricted  membership  area  of  a  single  State  or  region. 

Both  centralized  and  local  associations  obtain  much  of  their  capital  from 
members  who  are  investing  as  individuals.  The  federation  is  financed  in  part 
by  its  local  member  associations. 

Federated  cooperatives  are  often  thought  to  be  more  practical  for  larger 
membership  areas  because  of  the  distances  involved.  Problems  of  plant  super¬ 
vision,  decisionmaking,  and  communication  become  complicated  when 
locations  are  widely  scattered. 

Usually  the  local  cooperative  is  small  enough  to  permit  frequent  direct 


contact  and  exchange  of  ideas,  impressions,  and  information  between  members 
and  the  employees.  But  here  again  definitions  have  become  fuzzy.  A  local  coop¬ 
erative  may  serve  as  few  as  5  or  10  members,  or  its  members  may  number 
several  thousand. 

Federated,  centralized,  and  local  cooperatives  can  be  equally  democratic. 
For  example,  each  of  several  locals  in  an  area  may  have  a  director  on  the 
board  of  the  federated  cooperative.  On  the  other  hand,  a  centralized  cooperative 
may  elect  its  board  of  directors  under  a  districting  arrangement  that  assures  a 
broad  representation.  And  some  centralized  associations  use  advisory  commit¬ 
tees  that  provide  channels  of  communication  to  management  either  directly  or 
through  the  branch  operations. 

Classification  of  cooperatives  into  federated,  centralized,  and  local  is 
largely  for  descriptive  purposes.  For  example,  there  may  be  some  federated 
cooperatives  with  “mixed”  membership — that  is,  their  members  may  be  individ¬ 
uals  as  well  as  local  associations.  In  practice,  the  federation  may  have  so  many 
responsibilities  and  activities  that  it  is  essentially  a  centralized  operation. 
Examples  of  these  are  management  contracts  with  local  affiliates,  credit 
arrangements,  and  systems  for  distributing  supplies  directly  from  the  feder¬ 
ation  to  the  individual  member. 

In  turn,  branches  in  centralized  cooperatives  may  have  considerable  free¬ 
dom  in  their  operations. 
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THE  COOPERATIVE 
AS  A  BUSINESS  FIRM 


Cooperatives  follow  business  procedures  similar  to  those  of  other  business 
firms.  They  strive  for  efficiency,  they  aim  to  meet  competition,  they  seek  inno¬ 
vations,  and  they  are  acutely  cost-conscious. 

Cooperatives  endeavor  to  maximize  net  proceeds,  to  minimize  costs  of 
acquisition  and  operation,  and  in  general,  endeavor  to  provide  their  services  as 
economically  as  possible. 

All  successful  cooperatives  stress  quality — of  products  marketed,  pro¬ 
cessed,  purchased,  manufactured  (such  as  feeds  and  fertilizers)— and  service. 

Four  groups  of  people  are  involved  in  the  operation  of  a  cooperative. 

—Member-patrons 

— Directors 

— The  manager  and  his  key  assistants 

— Clerical  and  operating  employees 


Member-Patrons 

Member-patrons  constitute  the  foundation  on  which  the  cooperative  struc¬ 
ture  rests.  Their  needs  are  the  reason  for  its  existence.  Their  support,  through 
patronage  and  capital  investment,  keeps  it  economically  healthy.  And  their 
expanding  requirements  shape  the  cooperative’s  future. 

Because  the  cooperative  is  organized  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  its  mem¬ 
bers,  there  must  be  channels  through  which  the  cooperative  can  be  kept 
informed  of  those  needs.  Several  such  channels  exist,  one  of  the  most  important 
being  the  annual  member  meeting.  At  the  annual  meeting  members  learn  how 
their  cooperative  has  done  during  the  year  as  the  president,  the  manager,  and 
other  key  officials  make  their  annual  reports. 

At  the  annual  meeting  members  have  a  chance  to  ask  questions,  make 
comments,  and  request  changed  or  new  services.  At  the  annual  meeting  mem- 
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bers  elect  new  board  members  to  replace  those  whose  terms  of  office  have 
expired. 

But  along  with  the  right  to  make  their  wishes  known,  member-patrons 
have  responsibilities.  Because  patronage  keeps  the  cooperative  alive,  members 
must  provide  patronage — they  must  use  the  cooperative  services.  Because 
growth  makes  for  increased  efficiency  and  economy,  the  ideal  member-patron 
encourages  new  patronage  by  introducing  the  cooperative  to  his  neighbors  and 
friends.  And  because  growth  calls  for  new  capital,  the  member  is  responsible 
for  providing  at  least  part  of  it. 

The  member  also  has  some  responsibility  for  participating  in  other  ways. 
For  example,  directors  are  chosen  from  among  the  members.  While  selection  as 
a  director  is  an  honor,  it  is  also  a  grave  responsibility.  Cooperatives  own  assets 
worth  thousands,  even  millions  of  dollars.  Some  do  many  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  business  a  year.  The  members  who  serve  as  directors  are  responsible 
for  administering  these  funds,  placed  in  their  care  by  the  members  who  elected 
them  to  office. 

Members  participate  in  still  other  ways.  For  example,  they  may  serve  on 
committees,  call  on  prospective  new  members,  or  represent  the  cooperative  in 
various  community  activities.  And  finally,  members  are  the  ones  who  organize 
the  cooperative  at  the  outset. 


Directors 

Members  elect  directors  at  the  annual  member  meeting.  The  board  repres¬ 
ents  the  members.  It  sets  policy  and  is  responsible  to  the  members  for  efficient 
operation  of  the  cooperative. 

Directors  hire  managers. 

Directors  decide  what  the  cooperative  will  do  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  created  and  how  it  will  finance  its  operations.  For  example, 
directors  approve  borrowings  for  fixed  capital  purposes  such  as  construction 
and  land  acquisition  as  well  as  for  day-to-day  operating  expenses.  Directors 
determine  whether  patronage  refunds  shall  be  paid  out  in  cash  or  be  offset 


against  the  obligation  of  each  patron  to  invest  additional  capital.  And  directors 
make  the  basic  financial  decisions. 

Typically,  directors  receive  nominal  compensation  for  serving  as  board 
members  plus  an  allowance  to  cover  out-of-pocket  costs  incurred  in  carrying  out 
their  duties  as  directors. 


Manager  and  Staff 

The  board  of  directors  decides  what  a  cooperative  will  do.  The  manager 
and  his  immediate  staff  decide  how  it  can  best  be  done— subject  to  board 
review— so  as  to  realize  the  basic  objective  of  serving  members  more  effectively. 

As  cooperatives  grow  in  size  of  operations,  variety  of  services  provided, 
and  number  of  patrons  served,  they  usually  expand  their  management  team  to 
include  specialists.  These  may  be  experts  in  such  fields  as  member  relations, 
publications,  personnel  relations,  accounting,  and  transportation.  They  may 
include  those  with  special  knowledge  of  the  various  commodities  marketed,  pur¬ 
chased,  or  provided  for  members  such  as  milk,  butter,  eggs,  fruit,  feed,  seed,  fer¬ 
tilizer,  or  electricity.  Under  ideal  conditions,  the  manager’s  principal  tasks  are 
planning,  reporting  to  the  board  of  directors,  conferring  with  members  of  his 
management  “team,”  maintaining  good  organizational  relations,  and  control¬ 
ling  the  cooperative’s  operations. 

One  of  the  major  problems  of  large  cooperatives  is  communication  with 
members.  Often,  in  a  large  cooperative,  the  manager  and  his  team  are  known 
personally  to  relatively  few  patrons.  The  only  time  management  may  be  seen 
by  many  members  is  at  the  annual  meeting.  This  may  be  such  a  large  affair 
that  it  allows  little  time  for  conversation  with  members. 

In  a  relatively  small  or  local  cooperative,  on  the  other  hand,  it  can  be 
fairly  easy  to  maintain  good  relations  between  the  cooperative  and  its  mem¬ 
bers.  In  some  small  cooperatives,  the  manager  himself  does  this  by  personal 
contact,  keeping  members  informed  of  their  cooperative’s  progress  and  activ¬ 
ities,  and  encouraging  them  to  keep  him  informed  of  their  problems,  needs,  and 
evaluation  of  cooperative  services. 

The  manager  is  the  intermediary  between  his  staff  and  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors.  He  reports  at  board  meetings  on  the  activities  of  the  association,  outlines 
any  special  problems,  discusses  any  operational  changes,  and  presents 
financial  matters  in  detail. 

Once  a  year  he  presents  the  plan  of  operation  and  budget  for  the  coming 
year  or  years.  These  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board  of  directors  and 
are  often  a  joint  product  of  the  manager  and  the  board.  Periodically,  he  reviews 
with  the  board  actual  performance  against  budget  projections  and  explains 
variations  in  performance. 

Staff  meetings  are  scheduled  in  which  the  manager  discusses  operating 
procedures  and  problems  with  his  key  employees.  At  these  meetings,  the  man¬ 
ager  helps  his  staff  members  become  familiar  with  cooperative  policies  and 
objectives,  strengthens  interdepartmental  relationships,  and  clarifies  individual 
responsibilities. 
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Clerical  and  Operating  Employees 

Often,  the  only  cooperative  employee  a  member  encounters  over  a  period 
of  months  is  a  billing  clerk,  a  cashier,  a  truck  driver  or  fieldman,  or  a  ware¬ 
houseman  who  loads  supplies  into  the  patron’s  car  or  truck.  Therefore,  many 
cooperatives  have  regular  training  programs  to  help  employees  learn  about  the 
cooperative  for  which  they  work  and  about  cooperative  principles  and  practices. 
Actually,  these  workers  are  the  employees  of  members,  because  members  own 
the  cooperative.  By  their  efficiency  and  friendliness,  well-trained  employees 
attract  patronage  and  build  favorable  attitudes  toward  the  cooperative — both 
as  a  business  and  as  a  desirable  institution. 
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HOW  COOPERATIVES 
ARE  FINANCED 


Cooperative  members  in  the  United  States  finance  their  cooperatively 
owned  business  by  using  all  the  standard  methods  employed  by  other  business 
corporations  plus  a  few  unique  to  cooperatives. 

Capital  Structure 

If  the  association  is  a  capital  stock  organization,  members  receive  stock 
certificates  as  evidence  of  their  ownership  interest.  More  than  one  type  of  stock 
may  be  issued,  but  usually  no  more  than  two  types  are  necessary.  Most  stock 
cooperatives  issue  one  share  of  common  stock  per  member  to  show  mem¬ 
bership.  Preferred  stock  is  issued  to  show  additional  capital  contributions. 

Common  stock  is  usually  the  voting  stock.  Preferred  stock  is  generally 
nonvoting. 

If  the  association  is  a  noncapital  stock  organization,  it  issues  some  kind 
of  certificate — sometimes  a  certificate  of  equity — to  show  capital  contributions 
of  members.  Many  nonstock  cooperatives  raise  some  or  most  of  their  original 
member  capital  by  means  of  a  membership  fee. 

The  capital  structure  usually  is  kept  as  simple  as  possible.  If  stock  is 


issued,  par  value  is  kept  low — $5,  $10,  or  $20,  for  example.  Shares  of  this  size 
are  easier  to  sell,  transfer,  or  pay  off  than  shares  of  higher  value. 

Capital  Needs 

Total  capital  needed  by  a  cooperative  depends  on  such  factors  as  volume 
of  business  it  does,  type  of  service  it  provides,  kind  of  physical  facilities  needed, 
nature  of  competition  it  faces,  seasonality  of  the  commodities  handled,  and 
degree  of  risk  it  takes  in  the  day-to-day  conduct  of  its  business.  Whatever  the 
total  amount  of  capital,  it  normally  is  related  to  the  number  of  members  and 
volume  of  business. 

Two  kinds  of  capital  are  used  —  fixed  and  operating.  Fixed  capital  is 
money  to  buy  such  things  as  land,  buildings,  and  equipment.  Operating  capital 
is  the  money  required  to  keep  the  business  going — advancing  members  money 
on  the  products  marketed  for  them,  obtaining  farm  supplies,  paying  the  light 
and  water  bills,  paying  the  employees,  and  buying  the  operating  supplies  such 
as  packing  cartons,  office  supplies,  and  miscellaneous  items. 

Three  important  sources  of  this  capital  are: 

—Members,  who  invest  in  the  cooperative  to  get  needed  services. 

— Nonmemher  patrons;  other  cooperatives;  marketing  and  supply  compa¬ 
nies;  and  individuals,  firms,  and  organizations  that  invest  in  the  cooperative  to 
earn  dividends  or  because  they  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  cooperative. 

— Loans  from  such  lending  agencies  as  a  Bank  for  Cooperatives,  a  com¬ 
mercial  bank,  or,  in  certain  cases,  one  of  a  number  of  Government  agencies. 

Banks  for  Cooperatives  are  part  of  the  Farm  Credit  System,  offering  a 
complete  line  of  credit  to  agricultural  cooperatives,  including  fishing  cooper¬ 
atives  owned  by  producers. 

Some  cooperatives  also  obtain  financing  from  their  wholesale  suppliers 
and  other  creditors  to  the  extent  of  the  credit  extended  on  merchandise  pur¬ 
chased.  Marketing  cooperatives  obtain  a  measure  of  financing  to  the  extent  of 
the  time  lag  between  receipt  of  the  commodity  from  member-patrons  and  actual 
settlement  with  them. 


Initial  Capital 

Initial  capital  is  needed  (1)  to  buy  land,  buildings,  equipment,  and  other 
facilities  and  (2)  to  operate  the  business  the  first  year. 

Part  or  all  of  this  original  capital  comes  from  the  members.  Usually  some 
of  it  comes  from  outside  credit  sources. 

Investing  initial  capital  is  a  basic  member  responsibility.  These  initial 
investments  are  actually  evidence  of  good  faith  of  the  members — their  “earnest 
money.”  Local  public-spirited  citizens  may  supplement  members’  investments. 


After  such  capital  investments  reach  a  certain  level,  they  are  often  used  as  a 
credit  base  in  applying  for  a  loan. 

Member  Capital 

The  members’  share  of  initial  capital  should  be  large  enough  to  make 
them  realize  they  have  a  financial  stake  in  the  business  to  protect.  Also,  it 
should  be  a  sizable  proportion  of  total  need  because  no  credit  source  would  be 
likely  to  take  financial  risks  in  a  cooperative  if  its  members  demonstrate  an 
unwillingness  to  do  so. 

As  a  general  rule,  each  member’s  share  is  proportionate  to  his  anticipated 
use  of  the  cooperative.  It  is  usually  made  in  cash.  Often  a  few  members  may 
contribute  more  than  their  share.  In  a  cooperative  this  will  not  entitle  them  to 
any  special  privileges. 

Under  certain  conditions,  if  members  of  a  cooperative  do  not  have  enough 
funds  or  credit  to  subscribe  their  share  of  initial  capital,  the  cooperative  may  be 
eligible  to  obtain  loans  from  the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  under  the  consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Devel¬ 
opment  Act  as  amended.  These  loans  guarantee  to  promote  business  and  indus¬ 
trial  development  in  rural  areas.  Applicants  must  prove  economic  viability. 
Preference  is  shown  to  projects  in  towns  of  25,000  population  or  less,  or  in  open 
country. 

Possible  cooperative  uses  of  Farm  and  Rural  Development  funds  include, 
but  are  not  limited  to:  business  and  industrial  construction,  conversion,  acquisi¬ 
tion,  and  modernization;  purchase  and  development  of  land,  easements,  equip¬ 
ment,  facilities,  machinery,  leases,  and  supplies;  startup  costs  and  working  cap¬ 
ital;  and  the  refinancing  of  debts,  when  refinancing  results  in  a  sound  loan  and 
protects  the  Government’s  interest. 

Facility  Loans 

Long-term  credit  from  Banks  for  Cooperatives  or  other  outside  sources  is 
the  usual  way  to  acquire  part  of  the  money  to  construct  buildings,  and  buy 
equipment  or  plant  sites. 

Main  sources  of  facility  loans  are  Banks  for  Cooperatives,  commercial 
banks,  insurance  companies,  Farmers  Home  Administration,  and  other  cooper¬ 
atives. 

It  is  also  possible  for  cooperatives  serving  rural  patrons  to  obtain  facility 
loans  jointly  from  Farmers  Home  Administration  and  a  district  Bank  for  Coop¬ 
eratives  under  feasible  conditions. 

Rural  Electrification  Administration,  through  rural  electric  cooperatives, 
may  lend  funds  to  a  cooperative  to  purchase  electric  equipment  and  related 
items. 

Operating  Loans 

Operating  capital  loans  generally  are  short-  or  medium-term  loans.  The 
medium-term  loans  supplement  the  cooperative’s  own  capital  funds.  The  short- 
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term  loans  are  generally  seasonal.  They  finance  seasonal  increases  in  inven¬ 
tories  and  accounts  receivable,  as  examples. 

Cooperatives  may  obtain  operating  loans  from  Banks  for  Cooperatives 
and  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  as  well  as  commercial  banks  and  other 
lenders. 

Commodity  Loans 

Marketing  cooperatives  must  often  store  their  products,  such  as  grain  or 
frozen  citrus  concentrate,  both  for  long  and  short  periods.  In  some  cases,  a  com¬ 
modity  loan  is  necessary  to  pay  an  advance  to  the  member  before  his  product  is 
sold.  Such  loans  come  from  a  Bank  for  Cooperatives,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  a  commercial  bank,  or  other  loan  sources,  and  are  secured  by 
warehouse  receipts. 


Sources  of  Special  Loan  Capital 

A  number  of  Federal  Government  agencies  lend  money  to  cooperatives 
providing  special  services. 

An  important  source  of  loan  funds  to  rural  electric  and  telephone  cooper¬ 
atives  is  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  (REA).  REA  loans  are  made: 
(1)  To  provide  electric  service  in  rural  areas  through  construction  of  power  lines 
and  related  facilities;  and  (2)  to  finance  the  improvement  and  extension  of  tele¬ 
phone  lines  in  rural  areas. 

National  Rural  Utilities  Cooperative  Finance  Corporation  (CFC)  is  an 
independent,  self-help  credit  institution  created  by  its  member  rural  electric  sys¬ 
tems  to  provide  supplemental  financing  for  rural  electric  cooperatives. 

The  Rural  Telephone  Bank  was  established  as  an  agency  of  the  United 
States  bv  amendment  to  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  to  provide  supplemental 
financing  for  rural  telephone  systems. 

The  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  Department  of  Interior,  lends  to  fish  marketing 
cooperatives;  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  to  cooperative  organizations  of  Indi¬ 
ans,  Eskimos,  and  Aleuts;  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  to  small  cooperative  rec¬ 
lamation  projects,  primarily  for  irrigation  in  17  Western  States. 

Revolving-Capital  Financing 

Revolving-capital  financing,  widely  used  by  cooperatives,  is  peculiarly 
suited  to  cooperative  operations. 

Here  is  the  way  it  works. 

As  a  member  does  business  through  a  cooperative,  he  authorizes  the  coop¬ 
erative  to  use  a  portion  of  the  money  it  has  accumulated  or  saved  through  his 
patronage.  Or  the  members  may  furnish  capital  based  on  the  dollar  value  or 
physical  volume  of  products  sold  or  bought  through  the  cooperative. 

In  either  case,  this  money  is  identified  as  a  capital  investment  of  the 
member  and  is  used  for  capital  purposes  only. 


The  money  thus  collected  by  the  cooperative  from  patronage  is  credited  to 
the  member  on  the  cooperative’s  books.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  member  is 
notified  or  issued  some  evidence  of  the  total  amount  he  has  invested  in  cooper¬ 
ative  capital  for  the  year. 

The  capital  accumulated  in  this  manner  may  be  treated  as  a  revolving 
fund.  The  funds  may  be  used  for  repayment  of  debt,  expansion,  or  for  such 
other  capital  purposes  as  authorized  by  the  board  of  directors.  As  such  funds 
continue  to  be  accumulated,  the  board  authorizes  the  repayment  of  funds  to 
those  members  who  contributed  funds  in  the  past. 

Repayment  goes  first  to  members  whose  contributions  are  the  oldest  in 
the  revolving  fund.  Normally  each  year’s  contributions  are  issued  in  a  numer¬ 
ical  series.  Thus,  the  oldest  of  the  numbered  series  comes  up  for  repayment 
first. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  member’s  evidence  of  revolving  fund  contributions 
does  not  have  a  specified  repayment  date  (due  date).  Rather,  the  board  estab¬ 
lishes  revolving  fund  periods  after  taking  into  account  the  association’s 
financial  requirements.  Some  cooperatives  revolve  funds  at  intervals  of  5,  7,  or 
10  years.  These  time  periods  are  not  legal  requirements  but  they  are  considered 
as  moral  commitments  on  the  part  of  the  cooperative. 

The  revolving-capital  plan  allows  members  to  build  up  equity  in  their 
association  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  business  they  do.  It  ensures  that  cur¬ 
rent  investment  in  the  cooperative  is  largely  by  the  current  patrons.  It  provides 
an  orderly  process  for  returning  or  withdrawing  a  member’s  investment  with¬ 
out  impairing  the  total  capital  structure.  And  it  gives  the  business  flexibility  to 
meet  changing  conditions  that  may  cause  financial  needs  to  change. 

The  revolving-capital  plan  creates  some  membership  problems.  Under 
some  circumstances,  the  revolving  period  may  have  to  be  lengthened.  The 
lengthened  redemption  period  may  place  a  financial  burden  on  some  members. 
Thus,  successful  operation  of  a  revolving-capital  plan  calls  for  members’  under¬ 
standing  of  their  financing  obligations. 

Reserves 

Like  any  other  business,  a  cooperative  builds  up  two  types  of 
reserves— valuation  and  capital.  Reserves  for  such  items  as  depreciation  are 
called  valuation  reserves  and  are  accumulated  by  a  charge  to  operations.  From 
an  accounting  standpoint,  they  are  handled  as  an  operating  expense  as  a 
means  of  charging  a  pro  rata  share  of  the  intitial  cost  of  a  fixed  asset  over  the 
estimated  life  of  the  asset. 

The  second  type  of  reserve,  a  capital  reserve,  is  usually,  although  not 
always,  built  up  from  net  operating  margins. 

Capital  reserves  are  of  two  general  types:  (1)  Those  reserved  to  meet  an 
unexpected  crisis,  such  as  a  poor  business  year;  and  (2)  those  to  meet  a  large 
planned  outlay. 

The  latter  might  be  a  building  fund  for  new  or  expanded  facilities,  per¬ 
haps  adding  new  services,  or  a  modernization  program  where  the  cost  exceeds 
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26  the  current  financial  capacity  of  the  cooperative.  When  such  a  need  arises,  the 
cooperative  can  use  its  reserves  instead  of  borrowing  money,  curtailing  its  ser¬ 
vices,  or  impairing  its  capital. 

Thus,  reserves  protect  the  capital  investments  of  members.  And  when  a 
cooperative  operates  strictly  on  a  nonprofit  basis,  it  allocates  capital  reserves  to 
all  its  patrons  on  the  basis  of  the  use  they  have  made  of  the  cooperative’s  ser¬ 
vices. 


COOPERATIVE  SERVICES  RELATED 
TO  MARKETING  AND  PRODUCTION 


At  one  time  it  was  relatively  easy  to  categorize  cooperatives  as  being 
“marketing,”  or  some  other  readily  identifiable  type. 

But  as  our  economy  has  become  more  complex,  so  have  our  cooperatives. 
Today,  most  marketing  cooperatives  also  purchase  supplies  for  members.  Many 
cooperatives  extend  some  kind  of  credit  and  in  some  instances  even  operate  a 
credit  corporation  for  the  convenience  of  members. 

Cooperatives  have  been  serving  as  economic  tools  providing  a  wide  vari¬ 
ety  of  services  in  one  form  or  another  in  this  country  since  the  days  of  the  col¬ 
onies.  The  time-honored  threshing  bee,  the  neighborhood  barnraising,  and  in 
the  early  1800’s  the  cheese  rings  are  all  examples  of  informal  but  true  cooper¬ 
ative  activity. 

While  marketing  and  purchasing  cooperatives  are  often  cited  as  examples 
of  cooperative  endeavor,  farmers  and  others  have  provided  for  many  other 
needs  on  a  cooperative  basis. 

All  cooperatives  have  the  same  objectives:  To  provide  services  where 
these  were  not  otherwise  provided  (such  as  marketing,  insurance,  or  electric 
power);  to  provide  these  services  at  lowest  possible  cost  (such  as  cotton  gins);  or 
to  upgrade  productivity  (such  as  mutual  irrigation  companies  and  artificial 
breeding  cooperatives).  Indeed,  early  settlement  in  much  of  the  arid  southwest¬ 
ern  part  of  the  United  States  was  made  possible  to  a  substantial  degree  by 
mutual  irrigation  companies. 

Probably  the  most  widely  known*  of  all  rural  cooperative  services,  next  to 
marketing  and  purchasing,  are  the  three  types  of  cooperative  credit  made  avail¬ 
able  through  agencies  of  the  Farm  Credit  System;  and  rural  electricity,  made 
available  through  rural  electric  cooperatives. 
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Cooperative  leadership  has  been  chiefly  provided  by  specialists  in  the 
several  fields— experts  on  marketing,  farm  supplies,  insurance,  dairy  cattle 
bloodlines  and  breeding,  irrigation,  or  electric  power.  The  availability  of  tech¬ 
nical  knowledge  of  such  specialists  is  a  valuable  service  in  itself. 


Marketing 

Over  the  years,  American  farmers  have  learned  many  new  techniques  for 
increasing  yields  and  reducing  manual  labor.  At  the  same  time,  finding  satis¬ 
factory  markets  for  their  products  has  become  an  increasing  problem. 

Many  farmers  are  more  effective  in  production  than  in  marketing.  Fre¬ 
quently  they  lack  the  time  or  capacity  to  understand  and  satisfy  the  demands 
of  today’s  mass  markets.  Cooperatives  provide  them  with  the  marketing  tools 
they  need.  For  one  thing,  they  furnish  an  increasing  variety  of  off-farm  market¬ 
ing  services.  In  response  to  the  market  demand  for  high  quality  and  standard¬ 
ized  products,  they  have  pioneered  in  assembling  products  from  many  produc¬ 
ers,  and  then  carefully  and  accurately  grading  the  product  to  meet  buyer 
specifications  as  to  size,  quality,  color,  or  other  terms. 

By  paying  producers  on  the  basis  of  grade  and  quality,  cooperatives 
encourage  farmers  to  produce  the  kind  and  quality  of  product  most  in  demand. 

They  process  or  pack  in  a  form  acceptable  to  large-volume  buyers.  (Pro¬ 
cessing  includes  such  activities  as  canning,  pasteurizing,  concentrating, 
churning,  cheesemaking,  drying,  extracting,  freezing,  and  ginning.) 

Cooperatives  transport,  store,  advertise,  and  promote  products  for  their 
members.  They  explore  and  develop  new  trade  channels,  domestic  and  foreign. 

Through  research  they  develop  new  products  or  find  new  uses  for  what 
they  produce. 

Cooperatives  have  become  a  valuable  bargaining  tool  for  farmers.  Com¬ 
pared  with  producers  in  other  industries,  agricultural  producers  typically  lack 
bargaining  power.  Why?  Because  individual  farmers  produce  relatively  small 
volumes  and  because  they  lack  the  bargaining  advantage  that  is  associated 
with  product  differentiation.  (A  differentiated  product  is  one  with  distinctive 
characteristics  that  can  be  emphasized  in  advertising  and  that  give  it  special 
desirability  for  users  who  value  such  characteristics.) 

During  recent  decades,  business  firms  that  buy  agricultural  products  have 
steadily  grown  in  size.  For  example,  many  food  processors  and  packers  are 
large  corporations  with  great  bargaining  strength.  Similarly  chain  food  stores 
that  buy  fresh  produce  and  other  products  in  large  amounts  possess  commen¬ 
surate  bargaining  power.  Cooperatives  help  farmers  match  the  bargaining 
strength  of  other  firms. 

Marketing  cooperatives  benefit  consumers  as  well  as  producers.  Because 
they  place  emphasis  on  grade  and  quality,  they  have  made  producers  more 
quality-conscious.  Standardized  packs  of  food  and  food  products  help  con¬ 
sumers  shop  more  efficiently. 
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Cooperatives’  efforts  to  minimize  costs  of  marketing  have  served  to  build 
cost-consciousness  among  all  who  are  engaged  in  food  and  fiber  marketing 
activities.  And  this  in  turn  helps  hold  down  costs  to  consumers. 

Bargaining  cooperatives  are  a  special  type  of  marketing  cooperative. 
When  processors  of  agricultural  products  have  become  few  in  number  or  very 
large  in  size,  bargaining  cooperatives  are  an  effective  marketing  tool  for  farm¬ 
ers.  They  serve  their  members  by  negotiating  with  canners,  packers,  or  pro¬ 
cessors  on  behalf  of  members.  These  negotiations  may  involve  such  matters  as 
price,  quality,  and  time  of  harvest  or  delivery. 

Bargaining  cooperatives  generally  do  not  take  physical  possession  of  the 
product.  The  actual  sale  of  the  product  may  be  made  by  the  farmer  to  the  buy¬ 
er,  but  on  terms  agreed  to  by  the  cooperative.  This  type  of  marketing  cooper¬ 
ative  is  used  by  growers  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  sugar  beets,  and  by  many 
milk  producers. 

Marketing  cooperatives  teach  producers  about  marketing  and  markets. 
Through  their  cooperative  meetings  and  publications,  farmers  learn  the  costs  of 
marketing  their  products,  consumer  preferences,  and  the  need  for  advertising 
and  brand  promotion. 

Through  marketing  cooperatives,  farmers  extend  control  over  their  prod¬ 
uct  at  least  one  step  past  the  farm  gate  as  it  travels  to  the  consumer.  So  long  as 
the  cooperative  retains  either  physical  possession  or  legal  title  to  a  commodity 
handled  by  it,  its  members  have  a  voice  in  the  distribution  and  sale  of  the 
commodity. 

This  control  may,  in  the  case  of  a  product  to  be  canned,  for  example,  be 
confined  to  bargaining  on  grower  price  and  terms  of  delivery;  it  may,  in  the 
case  of  milk,  include  the  manufacture  of  dairy  products  and  delivery  of  the  car¬ 
toned  product  by  the  cooperative  to  consumer  stores  and  supermarkets. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  contribution  of  marketing  cooperatives  is  to 
develop  for  the  producer  a  broad  market — in  terms  of  geographic  dispersion  as 
well  as  variety  of  uses.  Thus,  in  times  of  abundant  supply,  small  surpluses 
have  less  price-depressing  effect,  and  prices  tend  to  be  more  stable. 

Membership  in  most  marketing  cooperatives  is  open  to  all  producers  who 
fully  meet  membership  and  production  requirements.  Exceptions  are  cooper¬ 
atives  with  seasonally  limited  capacity  or  outlets. 

A  member  may  withdraw  from  membership  during  specified  dates  annu¬ 
ally,  although  some  cooperatives  require  that  a  new  member  retain  membership 
for  a  minimum  beginning  period  of  2  or  more  years.  Some  marketing  cooper¬ 
atives  are  closed  to  new  members  for  a  brief  season  of  the  year  to  permit  a  pre¬ 
liminary  estimate  of  the  volume  to  be  handled  for  the  coming  season. 

A  corporation  actually  engaged  in  growing  agricultural  products,  such  as 
a  corporate  farm,  may  become  a  member  of  a  farmer  cooperative.  And,  under 
special  circumstances,  a  marketing  cooperative  may  hold  membership  in 
another  cooperative  handling  the  same  commodity  and  market  a  portion  of  its 
volume  through  the  cooperative  to  which  it  belongs. 
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Purchasing 


Farmers  characteristically  have  sold  their  output  at  wholesale  prices 
while  paying  retail  prices  for  many  of  their  input  needs.  They  gained  little 
advantage  from  product  differentiation;  they  purchased  in  relatively  small 
amounts  and  often  paid  extra  for  products  with  name  brands  such  as  feeds, 
farm  equipment,  and  petroleum  products. 

To  overcome  these  problems,  farmers  turned  to  the  cooperative  as  an  eco¬ 
nomic  tool.  In  some  cases,  wholly  new  cooperatives  were  organized  to  manu¬ 
facture  ready-mixed  feeds,  to  purchase,  clean,  and  distribute  high  quality  seed 
to  members,  or  to  provide  other  related  production  services. 

Initially,  cooperative  purchasing  was  quite  informal.  A  group  of  farmers 
would  get  together  and  pool  their  orders  to  gain  the  advantage  of  carlot  prices 
on  major  farm  input  needs  such  as  feed  and  fertilizer. 

The  demonstrated  benefits  to  producers  encouraged  them  to  organize 
more  formal  or  incorporated  cooperatives  with  full-time  managers  and  ware¬ 
houses  to  handle  other  production  supplies  such  as  seed,  spray  materials,  petro¬ 
leum  products,  farm  equipment,  fencing,  and  roofing. 

Cooperative  purchasing  began  about  1850  by  farmer  clubs  in  Wisconsin 
and  Illinois.  After  the  Civil  War,  local  and  State  granges  acted  as  agents  to 
pool  orders  and  buy  needed  supplies  for  direct  shipment  to  farmers.  In  the  early 
1900’s,  the  number  of  purchasing  cooperatives  grew  steadily. 

But  the  real  expansion  in  cooperative  purchasing  followed  1930,  stimu¬ 
lated  first  by  the  need  to  cut  costs  during  the  depression,  later  by  shortages  of 
needed  materials  caused  by  World  War  II. 

This  same  period  saw  the  rise  of  a  number  of  strong  and  progressive 
regional  cooperatives — federations  of  locals  for  the  most  part.  These  regionals 
had  the  volume  and  financial  strength  needed  to  own  and  operate  such  large- 
scale  facilities  as  oil  refineries,  fertilizer  manufacturing  plants,  and  feed  mills 
that  could  give  members  more  assured  sources  of  supply  for  their  major  needs. 

As  a  result,  today’s  farmer  can  share,  through  his  local  supply  cooper¬ 
ative,  in  the  ownership  of  and  benefits  from  oil  wells,  petroleum  refineries, 
phosphate  and  nitrogen  plants,  feed  and  seed  research  farms  and  laboratories, 
and  other  large-scale  activities. 

Farmers  obtain  membership  in  most  purchasing  cooperatives  by  acquir¬ 
ing  a  share  of  common  stock  (the  par  value  often  may  be  $1  to  $50)  and  agree¬ 
ing  to  abide  by  the  bylaws.  In  others,  patronage  (by  the  producer)  is  the  sole 
requirement  for  membership. 

Purchasing  cooperatives  do  not  usually  require  members  to  sign  an  agree¬ 
ment.  Members  are  free  to  buy  farm  supplies  wherever  they  choose.  However,  a 
few  purchasing  cooperatives  stipulate  a  minimum  annual  patronage  require¬ 
ment.  Nonproducers  may  be  patrons  but  cannot  become  members  in  farmer 
cooperatives. 

Major  objectives  of  purchasing  cooperatives  are:  (1)  To  effect  savings  for 
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distribution  methods;  (2)  to  procure  the  type  and  quality  of  supplies  best 
adapted  to  the  members’  farms  and  needs;  and  (3)  to  provide  related  services 
that  meet  the  needs  of  member-patrons. 

The  efficiency  and  reduced  per  unit  cost  associated  with  large  volume  pur¬ 
chasing  and  manufacturing  are  passed  on  to  member-patrons  in  the  form  of 
patronage  refunds  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  Such  refunds  are  distributed 
according  to  the  amount  bought — either  on  a  dollar  basis  or  on  a  per  ton,  per 
gallon,  or  other  unit  basis. 

If  the  cooperative  needs  more  capital,  it  may  defer  and  retain  some  of  the 
refunds  for  a  few  years  and  then  start  redeeming  or  revolving  the  oldest 
amounts. 

Purchasing  cooperatives  can  generally  adapt  more  easily  to  changes  in 
environment  and  agriculture  than  marketing  associations.  For  example,  when 
rural  areas  with  citrus  orchards  were  urbanized  and  succeeded  by  houses  and 
shopping  centers  in  much  of  southern  California,  many  citrus  marketing  coop¬ 
eratives  had  to  sell  their  facilities  and  discontinue  their  operations. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  purchasing  cooperatives,  faced  with  similar 
changes,  stocked  up  to  meet  new  needs,  adding  such  supplies  as  lawn  and  gar¬ 
den  seed  and  fertilizer,  sprays,  bedding  plants,  lawnmowers,  hand  tools,  petro¬ 
leum  products,  and  auto  supplies  needed  by  suburban  residents.  These  cooper¬ 
atives  continue  to  serve  their  farmer  members  and  at  the  same  time  adjust  to 
new  condions  and  gain  new  patrons. 

Services  provided  by  the  typical  local  purchasing  or  farm  supply  cooper¬ 
ative  vary  somewhat  with  the  area  in  which  it  operates.  Some  carry  a  rela¬ 
tively  limited  line  of  supplies  related  to  particular  member  needs.  Petroleum 
cooperatives,  for  example,  may  purchase  and  distribute  only  petroleum  and 
related  supplies— gasoline,  heating  oil,  lubricants,  tires,  batteries,  automotive 
supplies,  and  the  like. 

Most  local  purchasing  cooperatives,  on  the  other  hand,  carry  a  wide  vari¬ 
ety  of  supplies  needed  for  the  production  of  several  farm  commodities.  Such 
cooperatives  may  purchase  or  mix  feed  and  blend  fertilizer,  clean  and  sell  seed, 
distribute  automotive  needs  such  as  gasoline  and  tires,  and  carry  a  full  line  of 
building  supplies  and  tools.  Some  cooperatives  have  developed  more  adequate 
farm  service  centers  designed  to  provide  members  with  one-stop  shopping. 

A  basic  service  extended  by  most  purchasing  cooperatives  is  on-farm 
delivery.  Feed  is  delivered  in  bulk  to  farmers’  bins.  Cooperative  bulk  tanktrucks 
deliver  fuel  oil  directly  to  farm  storage  tanks  and  often  to  the  tanks  of  other 
rural  residents. 

Many  cooperatives  provide  a  custom  fertilizer  spreading  service — they  not 
only  deliver  fertilizer  to  the  farm,  but  also  spread  it  directly  on  the  field  with 
specialized  equipment. 

Some  petroleum  cooperatives  operate  special  trucks  to  deliver,  repair,  and 
mount  tractor  tires  on  farmers’  equipment  in  the  field. 
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ADDITIONAL  COOPERATIVE 
PRODUCTION  SERVICES 


From  the  days  of  the  earliest  settlers,  Americans  have  been  using  cooper¬ 
atives  to  solve  mutual  problems  and  provide  specialized  services.  The  early  fire 
departments,  for  example,  were  truly  cooperative — they  consisted  of  neighbors 
passing  water  buckets  from  hand  to  hand  to  put  out  the  fire  on  a  neighbor’s 
property. 

More  recently,  cooperatives  have  been  used  to  provide  an  ever  widening 
variety  of  specialized  services.  For  example,  fruit  growers  in  California  have 
formed  pest  control  cooperatives  to  own  and  operate  highly  specialized  equip¬ 
ment.  Near  Washington,  D.C.,  is  a  cooperative  farmers’  market  operated  by 
wives  of  farmers  to  sell  things  the  wives  have  produced  such  as  baked  goods, 
handicrafts,  and  potted  plants. 

Dairy  farmers  in  Wisconsin  have  organized  a  data  processing  cooperative 
whose  major  piece  of  equipment  is  a  computer.  The  computer  processes,  ana¬ 
lyzes,  and  reports  results  of  periodic  tests  performed  by  dairy  herd 
improvement  association  technicians.  The  results  are  available  to  the  dairymen 
members  much  more  rapidly  through  use  of  the  modern  data  processing  equip¬ 
ment. 

In  some  parts  of  the  Nation,  the  use  of  cooperatively  owned  and  operated 
farm  machinery  has  declined  as  farmers  become  large  enough  to  have  their 
own.  A  variation  of  that  trend  is  for  two  or  three  neighboring  commercial-size 
farms  to  jointly  own  and  operate  specialized  machinery. 

However,  in  the  late  1960’s  renewed  interest  arose  in  the  use  of  cooper¬ 
atives  to  provide  specialized  services  involving  large  and  expensive  machinery. 


Much  of  this  interest  was  stimulated  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
(FmHA)  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  one  State,  farmers  in  four  counties,  aided  by  an  FmHA  loan,  organized 
a  cooperative  to  clear  brushland  and  seed  it  to  permanent  pasture  grasses. 

In  another  State,  farmers,  again  aided  by  an  FmHA  loan,  organized  a 
ditch-cleaning  and  land-terracing  cooperative.  These  farmers  irrigate  their 
crops.  A  continuing  problem  was  keeping  the  irrigation  ditches  clear  of  weeds 
and  brush,  and  building  and  repairing  the  dikes  to  guide  and  contain  the  water 
used  in  irrigating  the  crops.  The  new  cooperative  can  do  these  jobs,  using  spe¬ 
cial  equipment,  much  faster  and  cheaper  than  could  individual  farmers  work¬ 
ing  by  themselves. 

Irrigation 

Much  of  the  western  part  of  the  United  States  could  not  have  developed, 
agriculturally  or  otherwise,  without  the  construction  of  irrigation  systems. 
Farmers’  irrigation  cooperatives  played  an  important  part  in  the  development 
of  these  systems.  In  fact,  it  has  been  estimated  that  cooperative  or  mutual  irri¬ 
gation  companies  supply  water  for  about  30  percent  of  all  the  land  irrigated  in 
the  United  States. 

Mutual  irrigation  companies  are  most  numerous  in  Colorado,  Utah,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Idaho,  and  Oregon.  They  are  composed  of  member- 
farmers  who  are  organized  to  provide  water  for  themselves,  at  cost.  While  a 
mutual  irrigation  company  may  sell  some  water  to  nonmembers,  such  sales  are 
usually  held  to  not  more  than  15  percent  of  company  business  volume. 

The  main  activities  of  a  mutual  irrigation  company  are:  (1)  Acquiring  or 
developing  water,  and  (2)  distributing  the  water  to  the  land  of  users,  or  to  some 
point  from  which  users  may  direct  it  to  their  lands. 

Because  irrigation  is  indispensable  to  large  areas  of  the  Southwest,  and 
elsewhere,  it  follows  that  the  water  supplies  developed  and  controlled  by  irri¬ 
gation  companies  are  extremely  valuable.  Without  water,  many  thousands  of 
acres  of  land  would  be  relatively  worthless.  So  these  companies  are  particularly 
important  to  their  member-owners. 

Mutual  irrigation  companies  may  be  incorporated  or  unincorporated. 
Shares  in  the  company  may  be  appurtenant  to  (transferred  with)  the  land 
being  irrigated,  or  they  may  be  owned  independent  of  land.  Stock  appurtenant 
to  land  has  no  value  in  itself,  because  it  cannot  change  hands  without  the  land. 
Nonappurtenant  stock  may  have  considerable  value,  depending  on  the  scarcity 
of  or  demand  for  water,  because  the  share  represents  the  right  to  receive  water. 

As  a  rule,  the  water  right  is  for  a  proportionate  share  of  the  total  supply 
of  water  available,  but  occasionally  for  the  quantity  of  water  the  shareholder 
asks  for,  and  which  he  pays  for  on  the  basis  of  the  quantity  received. 

Control  of  a  mutual  irrigation  company,  like  that  of  any  other  cooper¬ 
ative,  rests  with  the  member  shareholders  through  a  board  of  directors.  Voting 
is  usually  on  the  basis  of  shares  of  stock  held. 
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Many  mutual  irrigation  companies  are  small  enough  that  the  secretary  is 
also  the  manager  and  ditch  tender.  Others  are  large  enough  to  require  a  sizable 
staff.  Perhaps  the  most  important  duty  of  these  companies  is  responsibility  for 
the  allocation,  distribution,  and  delivery  of  water.  Water  is  delivered  either  on 
rotation,  demand,  or  continuously. 

Grazing  Associations 

Since  the  early  1900’s,  livestock  producers  have  teamed  up  with  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  to  use,  and  improve  while  using,  certain  public  and  private 
land.  Often  this  teamwork  has  been  through  cooperatives. 

In  1934,  Congress  passed  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act.  This  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  to  set  up  grazing  districts  that,  in  his  judgment,  should  be 
used  for  grazing  livestock  or  raising  forage  crops. 

The  machinery  for  setting  up  grazing  districts  was  fairly  simple.  Because 
they  usually  included  both  public  and  privately  held  land,  public  hearings  on 
feasibility  of  the  proposed  districts  were  held.  If  found  to  be  feasible,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Interior  issued  rules  and  regulations  designed  to  ensure  that  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  act  respecting  the  districts  would  be  met. 

These  objectives  are  to:  (1)  Regulate  occupancy  and  use;  (2)  preserve  the 
land  from  abuse;  (3)  develop  the  range  in  an  orderly  manner;  (4)  protect  and 
rehabilitate  the  grazing  areas,  and  (5)  stabilize  the  livestock  industry 
dependent  on  use  of  public  land  at  the  time  the  act  was  passed. 

Once  a  grazing  district  was  approved,  the  Secretary  issued  grazing  per¬ 
mits  for  use  of  the  land  so  as  to  carry  out  the  objectives  of  the  act.  Livestock 
producers  were  permitted  to  form  national  grassland  cooperative  grazing  asso¬ 
ciations  under  State  law  and  obtain  grazing  permits.  These  permits  were  issued 
for  up  to  10  years,  subject  to  renewal. 

In  addition,  grazing  leases  are  sometimes  issued  on  scattered  tracts  of 
public  lands  lying  outside  of  organized  grazing  districts. 

Permit  holders,  who  may  be  individuals,  groups,  cooperatives,  or  cor¬ 
porations,  pay  grazing  fees  set  by  the  Secretary.  They  also  carry  out  such 
range  improvement  practices  as  building  fences  and  reservoirs. 

Since  the  early  1900’s  grazing  associations  and  others  have  been  using 
certain  areas  of  our  national  forests. 

The  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  permit,  regulate,  and  pro¬ 
hibit  grazing  in  the  national  forests  emanates  from  the  Organic  Adminis¬ 
tration  Act  of  June  4,  1897,  and  the  Granger-Thye  Act  of  April  24,  1950.  This 
authority  has  in  turn  been  delegated  to  the  Chief,  Forest  Service,  by  Secretary’s 
regulations. 

Livestock  grazing  in  the  national  forests  is  administered  under  a  permit 
system.  The  permits  may  be  issued  to  individuals,  partnerships,  corporations, 
or  grazing  associations,  usually  for  10  years. 

In  some  instances  grazing  agreements  are  entered  into  with  grazing  coop¬ 
eratives.  Under  these  agreements,  the  grazing  use  of  the  Government  lands  is 
fully  coordinated  with  the  use  of  the  lands  belonging  to  or  controlled  by  the 
association  or  its  members.  These  types  of  agreements  are  prevalent  on  most  of 


the  National  Grasslands  that  were  incorporated  into  the  National  Forest  Sys¬ 
tem  in  the  early  1950’s. 

It  has  been  a  longstanding  policy  of  the  Forest  Service  to  cooperate 
closely  with  the  livestock  industry  and  with  the  grazing  users  in  adminis¬ 
tration  of  grazing  use  of  National  Forest  System  lands.  The  Forest  Service  has 
sponsored  local  livestock  associations  and  advisory  boards.  These  have  played 
an  active  part  in  developing  policies  and  plans  for  managing  livestock  on  the 
national  forests. 

Many  of  these  local  associations  have  been  established  to  provide  a  coop¬ 
erative  working  group  to  manage  the  livestock  owned  by  individual  members 
that  grazed  in  common  on  a  particular  area  of  range  known  as  a  range  allot¬ 
ment.  These  associations  work  closely  with  the  forest  ranger  in  developing 
plans  of  management  for  the  grazing  allotments  involved.  They  either  provide 
money  through  assessment  to  hire  riders,  distribute  salt,  maintain 
improvements,  and  do  other  management  work,  or  they  agree  on  how  this  work 
will  be  done  by  the  various  association  members.  Many  of  these  associations 
were  established  in  the  early  1900’s  and  have  been  functioning  continuously 
since  that  time. 

In  addition  to  these  local  associations,  the  Forest  Service  has  sponsored  a 
number  of  advisory  boards.  These  boards  are  generally  formed  to  get  repres¬ 
entative  coverage  of  a  national  forest  or  a  subdivision  thereof.  The  membership 
of  the  board  is  selected  by  the  majority  of  people  who  hold  grazing  permits. 

These  boards  make  recommendations  as  to  policy  and  plans.  They  also 
serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  forest  supervisor  when  individual  permit¬ 
tees  believe  they  have  been  aggrieved  by  some  action  of  the  local  forest  officers. 
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COOPERATIVE  SERVICES  CONTRIBUTING 
TO  CONVENIENCE,  COMFORT,  SAFETY,  AND  HEALTH 

In  discussing  cooperatives,  we  usually  pay  the  most  attention  to  ways  in 
which  they  contribute  to  our  income.  But  there  are  some  cooperatives  that  pro¬ 
vide  services  only  indirectly  related  to  the  way  we  make  our  living.  These  coop¬ 
eratives  help  make  our  lives  a  little  more  comfortable  in  one  way  or  another. 


Health 

In  some  sparsely  populated  areas,  it  has  been  difficult  to  attract  and  hold 
competent  doctors  and  medical  facilities.  But  with  increasing  awareness  of  the 
importance  of  good  health  and  skilled  doctors  has  come  the  development  of 
rural  health  cooperatives.  By  pooling  members’  resources,  these  associations 
have  been  able  to  build  clinics,  attract  good  doctors,  and  devise  medical  pro¬ 
grams  keyed  to  the  needs  and  incomes  of  the  members. 

Similarly,  city  people  in  a  number  of  communities  have  organized  group 
health  cooperatives  to  provide  general  or  specialized  medical  services,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  medicines. 

Health  cooperatives  are  like  most  other  cooperatives  in  being  formally 
incorporated,  and  democratically  owned  and  controlled.  The  members  elect  a 
board  ol  directors  to  establish  policy  and  employ  a  business  manager.  Because 
of  the  nature  of  the  services  provided  by  a  health  cooperative,  doctors  on  the 
staff  control  the  medical  aspects  of  the  association  and  may  consult  with  the 
board  from  time  to  time  on  policy  matters. 

The  health  cooperative  serves  the  staff  doctors  as  well  as  the  members,  in 
the  sense  that  doctors  are  freed  from  administrative  problems,  finances,  house¬ 
keeping  details,  and  other  distractions  ordinarily  associated  with  professional 
practice.  The  doctors  can  spend  full  time  being  doctors.  In  some  instances,  they 
have  access  to  highly  specialized  and  expensive  equipment  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  individual  medical  practitioner. 


Electric  and  Telephone  Cooperative 
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Today,  nearly  every  family  in  rural  America  has  electric  light  and  power,  thanks 
in  substantial  degree  to  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  (REA)  and  to 
member-owned  rural  electric  cooperatives.  Most  also  have  telephone  service,  thanks 
to  REA  and  telephone  cooperatives. 

Electric  and  telephone  cooperatives  are  like  other  cooperatives  in  most  respects. 
They  are  democratically  controlled,  they  provided  services  at  cost,  and  they  exist  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  providing  service  for  their  member-owners.  But  they  differ  from 
other  cooperatives  in  two  major  respects.  Because  both  electric  and  telephone  coopera¬ 
tives  have  exclusive  right  to  serve  specified  rural  areas  in  most  States,  anyone  living  in 
those  areas  who  wants  electric  or  telephone  service  must  become  a  patron,  and  thus  a 
member  of  the  cooperative.  Another  difference  from  other  cooperatives  is  in  the  use 
of  Government  financing  by  the  rural  electric  and  telephone  systems. 

The  cooperative  is  a  good  credit  risk.  The  electric  distribution  cooperative  has 
borrowed  — on  an  average— a  total  of  $11.5  million  from  REA  in  several  loans.  Its  net 
worth  as  December  31,  1979,  stood  at  $3.8  million  or  30.6  percent  of  its  total  assets. 
Figures  for  cooperatives  in  the  newer  REA  telephone  program  are  lower  but  the 
record  is  equally  good. 

Rural  Electric  Service 

In  1935,  REA  was  created  to  help  farm  families  and  other  rural  people  get  electri¬ 
city  on  a  continuing  basis.  A  year  later.  Congress  passed  the  Rural  Electrification  Act. 
This  legislation  authorized  REA  to  make  loans  in  an  amount  determined  annually  by 
Congress,  for  the  construction  of  facilities  to  serve  persons  in  unserved  rural  areas. 
These  loans  are  for  a  maximum  period  of  35  years. 

In  1973,  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  was  amended  to  expand  the  resources  avail¬ 
able  for  financing  rural  electric  and  telephone  systems,  provide  for  insured  and 
guarantee  loans  at  reasonable  interest  rates,  and  reduce  the  impact  of  REA  program 
on  the  Federal  budget.  A  revolving  fund  was  established  through  collections  on  out¬ 
standing  and  future  REA  loans  and  from  the  sale  of  borrowers’  notes  to  the  Secretary 
of  Treasury  or  the  private  money  market.  Limitations  on  the  amount  authorized  for 
loans  may  be  imposed  by  Congress  annually. 

REA  guarantees  loans  to  facilitate  obtaining  financing  for  large-scale  electric  and 
telephone  facilites  from  non-REA  sources.  Guarantees  are  considered  if  such  loans 
could  have  been  made  by  REA  and  may  be  made  concurrently  with  an  REA  loan. 

Rural  electric  cooperatives  also  have  their  own  self-help  institution,  the  National 
Rural  Utilities  Cooperative  Finance  Corporation  (CFC)  as  a  supplementary  financing 
source.  Under  a  form  of  common  mortgage  agreement  REA  gives  loans  made  by  CFC 
and  other  nongovernmental  lenders  equal  status  with  those  ot  REA  on  a  pro  rata 
basis. 


REA  also  offers  its  borrowers  technical  assistance  in  engineering,  accounting,  and 
management  development. 

Most  REA  elecric  borrowers  are  rural  electric  cooperatives.  More  than  900  of 
these  nonprofit  organizations  are  active  borrowers.  Each  is  an  independent,  locally 
owned  business  enterprise,  incorporated  under  laws  of  the  State  in  which  it  operates. 


Membership—  Nearly  all  consumers  served  by  an  electric  cooperative  are 
members.  They  share  ownership  of  the  electric  system  and  have  a  voice  in  its  opera¬ 
tion.  There  are  altogether,  about  30  million  people  served  by  these  cooperatives.  Each 
member  has  one  vote  in  the  election  of  the  board  of  directors  and  in  any  other  deci¬ 
sions  brought  up  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  organization. 

Members  of  rural  electric  cooperatives  pay  a  membership  fee  of  $5  to  $10  that  is 
generally  returnable  in  case  the  member  leaves  the  area.  Ownership  investment,  in 
place  of  shares  of  stock,  accumulates  for  members  from  any  amounts  in  excess  of  the 
cost  of  service  that  they  pay  in  their  monthly  billings. 


Electric  Rates—  The  charge  for  electric  service  from  an  electric  cooperative  is  set  at 
a  level  to  cover  the  cost  of  providing  the  service,  plus  an  amount  to  repay  the  REA  or 
other  type  loan  on  a  schedule  and  a  small  margin  to  assure  sufficient  operating  capital 
and  reserves. 

Retail  rates  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  the  wholesale  cost  of  power.  REA  has 
lent  its  position  in  the  negotiation  of  power  contracts  that  will  give  the  cooperatives  a 
better  opportunity  to  serve  their  members. 

The  bylaws  in  most  electric  cooperatives  specify  what  shall  be  done  with  margins 
that  remain  after  payment  of  all  expenses.  Some  organizations  return  the  margins  in 
the  form  of  rate  reductions,  others  as  cash  patronage  refunds.  Most  rural  electric 
cooperatives  have  written  into  their  bylaws  a  provision  for  “capital  credits.”  This  is 
known  among  other  types  of  cooperatives  as  a  “deferred  patronage  refund.” 

Rural  electric  cooperatives  operate  in  about  2,600  of  the  3,072  counties  of  the 
United  States.  The  smallest  of  these  enterprises  serves  93  member-owners  in  Nevada. 
The  largest  serves  about  63,000  members  in  Florida. 

The  typical  rural  electric  cooperative  serves  about  6,700  members.  It  has  an  aver¬ 
age  of  4.32  consumers  per  mile  of  line.  Some  91  percent  of  the  meters  are  located  on 
farms  and  in  nonfarm  residences.  The  remaining  9  percent  are  at  schools,  churches, 
and  rural  business  firms  and  industries  in  the  service  area. 

Power  Source—  The  typical  electric  cooperative  is  about  40  years  old.  It  probably 
buys  its  wholesale  supply  of  power  from  a  nearby  power  company,  a  public  agency,  or 
from  a  power  supply  cooperative.  About  28  percent  comes  from  power  companies,  36 
percent  from  Federal  and  other  public  agencies,  and  36  percent  from  power  supply 
cooperatives.  At  the  beginning  of  1980  there  were  50  of  these  power  supply  coopera¬ 
tives,  owned  in  turn  by  distribution  cooperatives. 


Member  Relations—  Membership  of  the  typical  electric  cooperative  turns  out  once 
a  year,  usually  in  late  summer,  for  an  all-day  meeting.  At  that  time,  the  officers  and 
the  manager  report  to  the  members  on  progress  and  problems.  The  members  vote  to 
fill  board  vacancies,  and  the  board  of  directors  (usually  nine)  then  elects  officers  from 
its  own  ranks. 

The  typical  electric  cooperative  publishes  a  monthly  newsletter  that  is  mailed  to 
its  members,  or  keeps  its  members  informed  about  the  cooperative  through  the  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine  of  a  statewide  association  of  electric  cooperatives  that  is  published 
and  mailed  once  a  month. 

Besides  being  a  member  of  a  statewide  organization,  the  cooperative  also  belongs 
to  the  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association,  a  trade  association  with  offices 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

Rural  Telephone  Service 

About  250  telephone  cooperatives  have  borrowed  money  from  REA  to  extend 
and  improve  telephone  service  in  rural  areas.  Rural  telephone  cooperatives  operate 
under  the  same  general  cooperative  principles  as  rural  electric  cooperatives.  They  are 
located  in  31  States  and  obtain  funds  from  REA  and  from  the  Rural  Telephone 
Bank  — an  agency  of  the  United  States  established  in  1971  to  provide  supplemental 
financing  for  telephone  systems.  Bank  loans  are  being  made  for  the  same  purposes  as 
loans  made  by  REA  but  bear  interest  at  a  rate  consistent  with  the  Bank’s  cost  of 
money.  In  addition,  6  of  the  Bank’s  13-member  board  of  directors  are  elected  by  the 
Bank’s  stockholders. 

On  June  30,  1980,  REA-financed  telephone  systems  were  serving  the  communi¬ 
cations  needs  of  about  1  million  subscribers.  The  National  Telephone  Cooperative 
Association,  with  offices  in  Washington,  D.C.,  is  the  trade  association  for  rural  tele¬ 
phone  cooperatives. 


Cooperative  Farm  Insurance 

Cooperatives  organized  to  offer  fire  insurance  protection  to  farmers  are  called 
mutual  fire  insurance  companies.  Estimates  indicate  that  these  companies  carry  more 
than  50  percent  of  all  the  fire  insurance  coverage  on  farm  buildings  in  the  United 
States. 

Mutual  fire  insurance  companies  have  served  Americans  for  more  than  200  years. 
In  1752,  Benjamin  Franklin  helped  to  start  what  may  have  been  the  very  first  one  in 
North  America,  a  mutual  insurance  cooperative  with  the  imposing  title  of  Philadelphia 
Contributorship  for  the  Insurance  of  Houses  from  Loss  by  Fire. 

Early  farmers’  mutual  fire  insurance  companies  operated  on  an  assessment  basis. 
That  is,  members  shared  losses  on  property  damaged  by  fire. 
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When  these  mutual  fire  insurance  companies  were  small,  assessments 
were  made  after  each  loss.  Most  mutuals  today  operate  on  an  advance  assess¬ 
ment  basis,  as  do  other  types  of  insurance  companies. 

Many  farmers’  mutual  fire  insurance  companies  start  operating  in  rather 
small  areas,  such  as  a  township  or  a  county.  In  recent  times  these  companies, 
while  continuing  to  serve  rather  restricted  areas,  spread  the  risk  by  reinsuring 
with  similar  companies  in  other  areas,  or  with  specialized  mutual  reinsurance 
companies.  This  has  the  double  advantage  of  avoiding  failure  should  a  disaster 
such  as  a  tornado  hit  the  area  served,  and  permitting  the  company  to  write 
large  policies. 

Farmers’  mutual  fire  insurance  companies  are  true  cooperatives.  Poli¬ 
cyholders,  who  are  the  members,  own  the  company  and  control  it  through  a 
board  of  directors. 

At  one  time,  directors  acted  as  representatives  and  actually  wrote  insur¬ 
ance  applications.  Today  the  trend  is  to  have  this  done  by  paid  employees.  As 
in  many  other  cooperatives,  the  secretary  is  also  the  manager,  running  the  day- 
to-day  affairs  of  the  company. 

Farmers’  mutual  fire  insurance  companies  have  been  leaders  in  fire  pre¬ 
vention  work.  They  may  make  periodic  inspections  of  insured  property,  and 
almost  always  check  for  the  presence  of  potential  fire  hazards  prior  to  issuing  a 
policy.  They  publish  and  distribute  educational  material  on  fire  prevention. 

Credit  Unions 

A  credit  union  is  a  cooperative  whose  services  include  encouraging  sav¬ 
ings  or  thrift,  teaching  the  wise  use  of  money,  and  providing  a  source  of  loan 
funds  at  reasonable  rates.  It  is  an  organization  chartered  and  supervised  either 
by  a  State  or  by  the  Federal  Government  through  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions. 

While  there  are  more  than  22,600  credit  unions  in  the  United  States,  more 
than  600  chartered  under  Federal  and  State  statutes  are  located  in  rural  areas. 

Membership  in  a  credit  union  is  limited  to  persons  having  some  common 
bond  such  as  working  in  the  same  plant  or  belonging  to  the  same  organization. 
A  person  becomes  a  member  by  applying  for  membership,  and  paying  a  nomi¬ 
nal  entrance  fee  of  25  cents. 

Credit  unions  in  the  United  States  began  in  1909  when  Massachusetts 
passed  the  first  State  credit  union  law.  Most  of  the  other  States  now  have  simi¬ 
lar  laws. 

In  1934,  Congress  passed  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act.  Its  provisions  are 
similar  to  many  State  credit  union  laws. 

Members  control  a  credit  union  through  a  board  of  directors,  a  super¬ 
visory  committee,  and  a  credit  committee,  elected  annually. 

No  credit  union  officer  except  the  treasurer,  who  acts  as  manager,  draws 
any  pay.  Often  the  treasurer  serves  without  pay,  or  at  best  a  very  nominal  sal¬ 
ary,  especially  when  the  credit  union  is  starting. 


Members’  savings  are  called  shares.  Share  deposits  may  be  made  in 
amounts  as  small  as  25  cents  and  may  be  withdrawn  at  will  under  most  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

From  funds  saved  by  members,  the  credit  union  may  make  loans  to  mem¬ 
bers.  Repayments  are  made  on  a  mutually  agreed  on  schedule,  with  interest 
charged  only  on  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  loan  outstanding.  Loan  applications 
are  reviewed  for  approval  by  the  credit  committee. 

Net  income  from  lending  operations  is  usually  distributed  to  members  as 
share  dividends,  after  reserves  have  been  set  aside. 

A  great  many  credit  unions  serving  rural  areas  have  been  sponsored  by 
farmer  cooperatives,  which  often  provide  office  space  on  their  premises. 
Because  credit  unions  do  not  normally  require  outside  financial  support  and 
because  their  existence  promotes  employee  morale  and  efficiency,  other  cooper¬ 
atives  find  it  useful  to  give  a  helping  hand. 

Because  of  the  self-help  nature  of  credit  unions  they  are  particularly  use¬ 
ful  in  programs  to  help  low-income  people.  A  number  have  been  started  in  low- 
income  housing  projects  and  neighborhoods  as  part  of  a  community  action  pro¬ 
gram  providing  a  number  of  services. 

New  credit  unions  also  serve  handicapped  persons  whose  income  is  lower 
than  average,  and  interest  in  credit  unions  to  serve  organizations  of  senior  citi¬ 
zens  is  growing. 

Most  credit  unions  belong  to  the  State  Credit  Union  League  in  the  State 
in  which  they  are  situated.  This  is  a  type  of  trade  association  whose  members 
are  individual  credit  unions.  The  leagues  assist  individual  credit  unions  with 
special  problems  and  help  new  groups  desiring  to  organize. 

Serving  credit  unions  in  all  States  is  Credit  Union  National  Association 
(CUNA),  a  national  trade  association.  CUNA  provides  educational  material 
and  various  types  of  assistance.  The  association  also  assists  with  projects  on 
an  international  basis. 
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NATIONWIDE  COOPERATIVE  CREDIT  SERVICES 


With  the  assistance  of  Congress,  farmers  in  the  United  States  have  developed 
their  own  cooperative  credit  system  to  the  point  where  it  is  possible  for  them  to  obtain 
much  of  their  credit  needs  from  this  source. 

From  a  functional  standpoint,  the  system  provides  farmers  four  kinds  of  credit. 
Farmers  get  long-term  loans  primarily  to  buy  land  and  finance  debts.  They  get 
intermediate-term  loans  for  equipment  and  capital  improvements.  They  get  short-term 
loans  for  farm  operating  expenses.  Farmer  cooperatives  get  long-,  intermediate-,  and 
short-term  loans  for  their  development  and  operation. 

The  system  is  composed  of  three  units  authorized  by  Congress  over  a  period  of 
16  years  beginning  in  1917.  One  unit  is  made  up  of  12  Federal  Land  Banks  with  505 
local  affiliated  Land  Bank  Associations.  A  second  unit  consists  of  12  Federal  Inter¬ 
mediate  Credit  Banks  with  425  local  affiliated  Production  Credit  Associations.  The 
third  unit  has  a  Central  Bank  for  Cooperatives  and  12  District  Banks  for  Cooperatives. 

Farmers  and  their  cooperatives  have  borrowed  about  $418  billion  from  the  Sys¬ 
tem  from  its  inception  through  1979.  They  borrowed  nearly  $60  billion  in  1979. 


Farmer  Control 
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Farmers  have  a  voice  in  the  control  of  their  credit  cooperatives  at  the  local,  dis¬ 
trict,  and  national  levels.  Farmers  elect  the  boards  of  directors  of  the  Land  Bank  and 
Production  Credit  Associations. 

Through  these  local  boards,  they  elect  four  of  the  seven  Farm  Credit  board 
members  in  each  District.  In  addition,  cooperatives  borrowing  from  the  Banks  for 
Cooperatives  elect  two  directors.  The  District  board  makes  policy  and  hires  manage¬ 
ment  for  the  District  banks. 

The  local  boards  also  make  nominations  for  the  District  representative  on  the 
Federal  Farm  Credit  Board  in  Washington.  The  President  of  the  United  States  usually 
makes  his  appointment  from  the  three  nominees  in  each  District. 

The  function  of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board  is  to  employ  and  direct  the 
Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  and  to  determine  broad  general  policy. 

The  Farm  Credit  Administration,  an  independent  Government  agency,  supervises 
the  cooperative  Farm  Credit  System.  This  supervision  includes  periodic  examinations 
of  each  of  the  System’s  banks  and  associations.  All  the  expenses  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  are  assessed  against  the  banks  and  associations  it  supervises. 

Although  the  Federal  Government  helped  start  the  System,  ownership  now  is  in 
the  hands  of  farmers.  The  principle  of  farmers  gradually  becoming  the  owners  of  the 
system  was  contained  in  the  original  Farm  Loan  Act  passed  in  1916.  The  last  of  the 
Federal  investment  in  the  System  was  repaid  in  1968.  Under  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of 
1971,  new  areas  for  increased  borrower  participation  and  control  of  the  System  were 
opened.  The  act  also  authorized  loans  by  Federal  Land  Banks  and  Production  Credit 
Associations  for  nonfarm  rural  housing  and  certain  farm-related  businesses  such  as 
custom  harvesters  and  crop  sprayers. 

Federal  Land  Banks 

The  12  Federal  Land  Banks  were  initiated  by  act  of  Congress  in  1917.  These 
banks  and  associations  supply  the  Nation’s  farmers  with  about  35  percent  of  their 
long-term  mortgage  credit. 

Each  Federal  Land  Bank  Association  is  a  separately  chartered  organization  of 
member-borrowers,  operating  under  its  own  bylaws.  Each  has  its  own  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  elected  by  and  from  its  members.  The  board  of  directors  selects  its  own  officers 
and  employees  who  are  responsible  for  the  day-to-day  operations  of  the  association. 

A  person  becomes  a  member  when  sucessfully  qualifying  for  a  land  bank  loan. 
People  are  eligible  to  apply  for  a  loan  if  engaged  in,  or  are  shortly  to  become  engaged 
in,  farming  operations,  or  derive  the  principal  part  of  their  income  from  farming. 
Part-time  farmers  are  also  eligible  borrowers,  as  are  corporations  primarily  engaged  in 
farming.  Under  the  1971  act,  nonfarm  rural  residents  and  certain  farm  related  busi¬ 
ness  also  become  eligible  borrowers. 
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Each  member  of  a  Federal  Land  Bank  Association  purchases  stock  in  the  associa¬ 
tion.  The  association  in  turn  purchases  stock  in  the  Federal  Land  Bank.  This  Enables 
farmer-members  to  become  owners  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  in  each  Farm  Credit 
District. 

The  member’s  stock  in  the  association  is  personal  property.  Members  pledge  it 
with  the  association  as  additional  collateral  for  their  loan. 

The  associations  have  accumulated  substantial  reserves  that  protect  the  members’ 
investment. 

When  a  Federal  Land  Bank  loan  is  paid  in  full,  the  stock  in  the  bank  is  retired  in 
cash  at  par-$5  a  share.  The  association  then  retires  the  member’s  stock  in  the  same 
manner.  In  this  way,  the  ownership  of  the  System  is  confined  to  its  users. 

Funds  used  in  the  lending  operations  of  the  Federal  Land  Banks  are  obtained 
chiefly  from  the  sale  of  securities  to  the  investing  public  through  the  office  of  the  Fis¬ 
cal  Agent  in  New  York  City. 

These  securities  are  in  no  way  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Government.  The 
Federal  Land  Bank  Associations  and  the  Federal  Land  Banks  bridge  the  gap  between 
investors  and  farmers  needing  long-term  credit. 

Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Banks 

Congress  organized  12  Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Banks  in  1923.  These  banks 
did  not  then,  nor  do  they  now,  loan  directly  to  farmers.  Rather,  they  are  banks  of 
discount-credit  wholesalers. 

In  1933,  the  need  for  making  more  credit  readily  available  to  farmers  was  ack¬ 
nowledged  when  Congress  paved  the  way  for  setting  up  local  Production  Credit  Asso¬ 
ciations  throughout  the  country. 

Some  425  of  these  associations,  with  the  help  of  the  Intermediate  Credit  Banks, 
provide  about  26  percent  of  the  short-term  operating  and  intermediate-term  credit  for 
capital  improvement  used  by  farmers  today.  Loans  can  also  be  made  to  rural 
homeowners,  farm-related  businesses,  and  commercial  fishermen.  PCA  loans  are 
made  for  up  to  7  years,  except  fisherman  loans  can  be  made  for  up  to  15  years.  All  of 
the  associations  are  now  entirely  member-owned. 

Control  of  the  association  is  in  the  hands  of  the  borrowers  who  use  it.  Each 
member  has  one  vote.  To  keep  control  in  the  hands  of  the  users,  stock  owned  by 
members  who  do  not  borrow  from  their  association  for  2  successive  years  is  converted 
to  nonvoting  investment  stock. 

Members  run  their  association  by  selecting  a  board  of  directors  composed  of 
farmer-members  who  are  eligible  to  borrow  from  the  association.  Thus,  all  directors 
are  engaged  in  agriculture.  The  board  of  directors  selects  the  manager  of  the  associa¬ 
tion. 


While  a  Federal  Land  Bank  Association  acts  only  as  an  agent  of  the  District 
Federal  Land  Bank,  a  Production  Credit  Association  (PCA)  exercises  full  responsibili¬ 
ty  for  making,  servicing,  and  collecting  loans,  and  also  bears  the  risk  of  loss  on  them. 


The  manager,  under  the  general  direction  of  the  board,  is  in  charge  of  the  day- 
to-day  operations  of  the  association  and  its  staff,  and  the  duties  cover  a  wide  range  of 
association  activities. 

People  become  members  of  the  local  PCA  when  they  take  out  a  loan.  In  becom¬ 
ing  a  member  they  buy  Class  B  (voting)  stock  equal  to  about  5  percent  of  the  loan. 
They  can  borrow  any  amount  that  the  association’s  loan  committee  feels  can  be  used 
constructively  and  repaid. 

When  members  repay  their  loans,  they  can  sell  their  stock  to  other  members  who 
need  to  buy  stock.  However,  members  usually  retain  their  Class  B  voting  stock  so 
that  they  can  use  it  when  they  need  a  new  loan.  If  after  2  years,  a  member  has  not 
borrowed  from  the  association,  this  stock  is  converted  to  Class  A,  which  is  nonvoting 
stock. 

Loan  funds  come  from  private  investors,  raised  through  the  sale  of  securities  by 
the  12  Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Banks  with  which  the  PC  As  are  affiliated. 

The  responsibility  of  the  12  Intermediate  Credit  Banks  goes  beyond  the  point  of 
merely  providing  loanable  funds  to  the  PCAs.  These  banks  supervise  and  assist  the 
local  associations  in  their  respective  districts  in  other  ways. 

The  supervisory  functions  are  designed  to  help  associations  maintain  a  sound  and 
constructive  credit  service  and  also  to  protect  the  members’  investments  in  their  credit 
system. 


Banks  for  Cooperatives 

Banks  for  Cooperatives,  organized  under  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933,  provide  a 
permanent,  specialized  credit  and  business  service  at  cost  on  a  constructive  basis  for 
farmer  cooperatives. 

There  are  12  regional  Banks  for  Cooperatives  serving  farmer  cooperatives  in  their 
respective  Farm  Credit  Districts.  A  Central  Bank  for  Cooperatives  is  in  Denver,  Colo. 
It  participates  with  the  district  banks  in  financing  larger  loans. 

A  farmer  cooperative  becomes  a  member  of  a  Bank  for  Cooperatives  by  borrow¬ 
ing  from  it.  When  it  does,  the  association  invests  in  the  capital  stock  of  the  bank. 

To  be  eligible  to  borrow  from  a  Bank  for  Cooperatives,  a  cooperative  must  be  an 
association  in  which  farmers  act  together  in  performing  one  or  more  of  the  following: 

1.  Processing,  preparing  for  market,  handling,  or  marketing  (arm  products. 

2.  Purchasing,  testing,  grading,  processing,  distributing,  or  furnishing  farm  sup¬ 
plies. 

3.  Furnishing  farm  business  services. 

Banks  for  Cooperatives  can  make  loans  to  cooperatives  owned  by  commercial 
fishermen. 

It  is  also  necessary  that  an  association  be  operated  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  its 
members  and  that  it  does  at  least  as  much  business  with  members  as  with  non¬ 
members. 
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If  voting  is  on  other  than  a  one-member,  one-vote  basis  dividends  on  a 
cooperative’s  stock  or  membership  capital  must  be  limited  to  10  percent  a  year.  Furth¬ 
er,  80  percent  of  the  voting  control  of  a  cooperative  must  be  held  either  by  farmer- 
members  or  by  associations  owned  and  controlled  by  farmers.  This  can  be  reduced  to 
70  percent  for  rural  electric,  telephone,  or  public  utility  cooperatives. 

The  Banks  for  Cooperatives  provide  about  two-thirds  of  the  credit  used  by  farmer 
cooperatives.  The  associations  use  Bank  for  Cooperatives  loans  for  purposes  that  will 
keep  farmer  cooperatives  modern,  efficient,  and  able  to  provide  needed  services  for 
their  members.  A  loan  might  be  to  buy  a  plant  site,  purchase  new  equipment,  build  a 
new  building,  or  store  commodities,  or  it  might  be  for  operating  capital  and  other  pro¬ 
ductive  purposes. 

Along  with  making  loans,  the  Banks  for  Cooperatives  offer  counseling  services  to 
cooperatives.  The  Banks  have  experienced  personnel  available  for  this  added  assis¬ 
tance. 
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CANVASSING  COOPERATIVES  IN  YOUR  AREA 

An  easy  way  to  learn  more  about  cooperative  agribusiness  firms  as  they 
are  today  is  to  visit  and  inquire  about  those  serving  your  own  area.  Some  coop¬ 
eratives  are  headquartered  in  large  cities.  Most  have  plants  or  offices  in 
smaller  towns  or  rural  communities. 

See  how  many  cooperatives  you  can  name  serving  an  area  that  lies 
within  a  radius  of  10  miles  around  you.  What  would  you  like  to  learn  about 
these  cooperatives  and  who  would  you  ask  about  them? 

Some  questions  can  be  asked  of  members.  If  there  is  a  member  of  the 
cooperative  board  of  directors  living  in  your  vicinity,  he  would  be  ideal  as  a 
source  of  information.  You  might  talk  to  a  cooperative  fieldman  when  he  is  vis¬ 
iting  your  area,  an  office  manager  of  a  local  cooperative,  or  a  public  relations 
director  of  a  regional  organization. 

You  might  be  invited  to  attend  a  membership  meeting  held  in  your  area. 
You  can  learn  many  facts  from  reading  several  issues  of  a  cooperative’s  maga¬ 
zine,  newsletter,  or  newspaper. 

In  surveying  a  cooperative,  what  are  the  important  things  to  learn  about 
it?  Here  are  a  few: 

1.  What  services  does  it  perform? 

2.  What  other  firms  or  companies  provide  similar  services?  What  was  the 

need  that  led  to  organization  of  the  cooperative? 

3.  What  types  of  patrons  are  its  members?  Do  they  regularly  patronize  it? 
Do  they  represent  a  substantial  percent  of  residents  in  the  area  who  are  eligible 
for  membership? 

4.  What  are  the  requirements  for  membership? 

5.  Is  there  a  membership  agreement — a  marketing  agreement  if  it  is  a 
marketing  association? 
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6.  How  is  such  an  agreement  enforced?  Successfully? 

7.  Is  the  cooperative  centralized  or  federated  in  its  membership  structure? 

8.  How  are  patronage  refunds  distributed?  How  is  the  patron  informed  of 
his  contributions  to  the  cooperative’s  capital  structure?  Of  his  revolving  fund 
credits? 

9.  Are  dividends  paid  on  revolving  funds?  On  capital  stock?  What  rate? 

10.  How  long  is  the  revolving  fund  cycle? 

11.  If  it  provides  a  marketing  service,  how  do  total  returns  to  patrons 
compare  with  those  paid  by  competing  firms?  If  it  provides  a  purchasing  ser¬ 
vice,  how  do  operating  costs  compare  with  those  of  competing  firms?  If  it  pro¬ 
vides  other  services,  how  do  costs  or  charges  compare  with  those  of  competing 
firms? 

12.  Is  the  cooperative  expanding  in  volume  of  business  or  in  services  per¬ 
formed? 

13.  Is  membership  growing  or  diminishing?  Why? 

14.  Are  directors  respected  in  their  communities  as  reliable,  responsible, 
and  public-spirited  men? 

15.  Does  the  cooperative  appear  to  be  progressive  or  is  it  inclined  to  “fol¬ 
low  the  leader”? 

16.  Are  members  loyal  in  their  attitude  toward  the  cooperative?  Do  they 
speak  well  of  it? 

17.  What  services  does  the  cooperative  provide? 

18.  If  it  is  a  marketing  association,  does  it  sell  primarily  to  wholesalers, 
retailers,  or  both?  Does  it  export  products  to  other  countries? 

19.  Does  the  cooperative  own  or  operate  such  assets  as  refineries,  oil 
wells,  fertilizer  plants,  feed  mills,  dried  milk  plants,  canneries,  slaughterhouses, 
poultry  dressing  plants,  irrigation  canals,  research  laboratories,  or  computers? 

20.  Does  the  cooperative  allow  members  to  buy  supplies  on  credit? 

You  may  be  unable  to  find  answers  to  all  these  questions  at  one  time  or 
from  one  person.  All  the  answers  you  do  get  will,  however,  contribute  to  your 
knowledge  of  the  association  and  help  you  evaluate  its  contribution  to  your 
community. 

The  things  that  you  learn  about  one  cooperative  may  not  be  true  of  anoth¬ 
er.  Cooperatives  throughout  the  Nation  differ  widely  in  services  performed, 
number  and  resident  area  of  members,  financial  management  and  operations, 
size  of  staff,  number  of  directors,  and  concentration  of  membership. 

They  all  have  three  things  in  common,  however: 

— Democratic  control, 

— Limited  dividends  on  invested  capital,  and 

— Operation  on  a  cost-of-doing  business  basis. 
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A  Cooperative  for  Your  Group 

If  you  are  a  member  of  Future  Farmers  of  America,  4-H  Club,  or  other 
group,  you  may  find  that  membership  in  a  cooperative  serving  your  area  would 
be  helpful  to  your  group  or  to  you  in  your  supervised  farming  project.  You 
would  then  have  a  practical  purpose  in  your  inquiry. 

It  would  be  necessary  to  determine  whether  the  cooperative  considers  you, 
or  your  group  as  a  whole,  eligible  for  membership.  What  type  of  cooperative  ser¬ 
vice  could  your  group  use? 

The  cooperative  might  market  eggs,  poultry,  hay  or  other  crops  or  live¬ 
stock  produced  on  a  chapter  farm.  It  might  purchase  feed,  seed,  fertilizer,  spray, 
petroleum  products,  or  containers.  It  might  provide  some  needed  related  service 
such  as  custom  pest  control. 

If  your  group  joins  a  cooperative,  every  member  should  be  aware  of  the 
obligation  of  members  to  provide  capital  to  the  cooperative  business  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  patronage  of  it. 

Membership  carries  advantages;  it  also  carries  responsibilities.  Group 
members  should  keep  informed  regarding  the  cooperative’s  policies  and  oper¬ 
ations  and  should  attend  membership  meetings,  or  at  least  your  group  should 
be  represented  at  them.  Your  members  should  vote  for  directors  and  in  all  elec¬ 
tions  of  the  organization.  Cooperative  members  should  be  active,  interested, 
supporting,  and  informed. 

In  some  chapters  or  clubs,  each  incoming  member  pays  a  small  mem¬ 
bership  fee  and  may  purchase  a  revolving  fund  credit  from  a  graduating  mem¬ 
ber.  Some  chapters  with  a  farm  belong  to  several  cooperatives. 

For  their  members,  cooperative  activity  is  part  of  the  learning  process.  It 
unites  group  members  in  a  common  effort  and  business  interest;  it  may  yield 
savings  to  group  members. 


CAREERS  IN  AGRIBUSINESS 

Your  interest  in  agribusiness  may  be  academic  or  it  may  be  as  a  prospec¬ 
tive  part  owner  of  a  cooperative.  You  may  even  find  you  are  a  prospective 
employee. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  range  of  activities  in  agribusiness  that  it  spells 
great  opportunities  for  young  people  with  agricultural  experience,  interest, 
training,  and  a  bent  toward  a  career  in  business  and  management. 

Practical  farming,  also,  because  of  its  complexity,  requires  far  more 
knowledge,  skills,  managerial  ability,  and  capital  than  it  used  to. 

One  agribusiness  leader  predicted  “...  a  generation  hence  the  most  severe 
shortages  in  America  may  be  in  men  and  women  trained  to  produce  and  han¬ 
dle  food  and  fiber  ...” 

He  added,  “If  population  estimates  are  correct  and  our  population 
increases  to  361  million  within  the  next  35  years,  agribusiness  will  need  to  dou¬ 
ble  its  production  and  processing  capacity  merely  to  maintain  our  present 
nutritional  level.” 

Where  will  the  people  needed  to  manage  agribusiness  growth  and  expan¬ 
sion  come  from? 

Educators  report  increases  in  enrollment  and  number  of  degrees  awarded 
in  colleges  of  agriculture  at  all  levels:  2-year  certificates,  B.S.,  M.S.,  and  Ph.D. 
Following  several  years’  decline,  agricultural  college  enrollment  began 


increasing  in  the  mid-sixties  and  continues.  This  increase  would  be  due  in  part 
to  increased  interest  in  agriculture— attributed  especially  to  nonfarm  back¬ 
ground  and  female  students,  the  importance  of  food  production,  the  prudent  uti¬ 
lization  of  material  resources,  and  the  agricultural  economy. 

Agribusiness  offers  job  opportunities  for  an  estimated  13,000  to  15,000 
agricultural  college  graduates  each  year.  Continued  strength  for  agriculture 
graduates  is  shown  even  though  many  graduates  in  other  areas  were  having 
great  difficulty  in  obtaining  positions.  Most  universities  predict  additional 
increases  in  agricultural  graduates’  starting  salaries.  Few,  if  any,  businesses 
offer  career  opportunities  as  challenging  as  agribusiness. 

Many  agribusiness  firms,  particularly  farmer  cooperatives,  offer  work 
opportunities  for  vocationally  trained  young  people  at  the  technician  and 
skilled  level  where  farm  background  is  valuable.  Many  area  schools,  junior  and 
community  colleges,  and  institutes  offer  programs  leading  to  agribusiness 
careers. 


Choice  of  Careers 

In  addition  to  farming  and  ranching,  job  opportunities  in  agribusiness 
include  careers  in  research,  conservation,  industry,  business,  education,  commu¬ 
nications,  and  a  long  list  of  services.  Job  counselors  say  there  are  more  than 
500  distinct  occupations  in  8  major  fields  of  agriculture. 

There  are  jobs  in  agribusiness  management;  office  training;  accounting 
and  computer  programming;  agrichemicals  and  fertilizers;  and  sales,  market¬ 
ing,  and  services.  Jobs  include:  Technicians  (animal  sciences);  agriculture  sales 
technicians;  farm  equipment  dealers  and  mechanics;  farm  managers;  nursery 
workers;  landscape  technologists;  gardeners;  technical  agriculturists;  agricul¬ 
tural  credit  representatives;  foresters  and  conservationists;  animal  caretakers 
(high-level  technicians);  fishermen  and  oystermen;  local  cooperative  manage¬ 
ment  trainees;  dairy  quality  control  technicians;  grain  technicians;  elevator 
and  feed  operators;  laboratory  aides  or  technician-veterinarians;  seed  tech¬ 
nologists;  canning  industry-factory  mechanics;  and  many  more. 

And  because  agribusiness  covers  such  a  wide  range  of  activities,  there  are 
opportunities  in  it  for  young  people,  regardless  of  whether  they  have  lived  on 
farms.  An  increasing  number  of  these  opportunities  are  in  the  Nation’s  farmer- 
owned  cooperatives. 


Education  Requirements 

In  the  great  variety  of  occupations  in  agribusiness,  the  necessary  qual¬ 
ifications  are  as  varied  as  the  positions  available.  There  are  places  for  high 
school  graduates,  for  business  school  graduates,  for  individuals  trained  as  spe¬ 
cialists,  and  for  college  or  university  graduates. 

As  in  all  other  types  of  business,  the  responsibilities  assigned,  the  author¬ 
ity  given,  and  the  salary  paid  are  roughly  commensurate  with  the  extent  of  the 
employee’s  education.  While  many  agribusiness  employees  do  not  possess  col¬ 
lege  degrees,  college  graduates  are  preferred  for  administrative  posts.  Directors 
of  research  or  research  analysts  usually  hold  a  Ph.D.  degree. 
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People  with  business  college  training  are  needed  on  accounting  staffs,  as 
stenographers  and  secretaries,  and  as  office  managers.  College  graduates  with 
some  knowledge  of  the  commodities  being  handled  by  a  cooperative  are  gener¬ 
ally  preferred  as  fieldmen.  In  addition  to  formal  training,  experience  is 
desirable  for  the  several  department  heads  in  a  cooperative  in  their  respective 
fields  such  as  sales,  production,  transportation,  and  procurement  of  supplies. 

College  training  in  journalism  is  an  advantage  to  an  editor  or  publica¬ 
tions  director. 

Many  agribusiness  firms  employ  a  credit  manager.  He  should  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  members’  monetary  needs  and  earnings  and  of  sound 
financial  procedures. 

A  few  firms  maintain  a  research  department.  This  department  may  be 
concerned  with  economic  research,  product  research,  consumer  preferences  and 
acceptance,  or  operating  techniques  and  problems. 

Usually  the  manager  of  a  cooperative  or  other  agribusiness  firm  handles 
much  of  his  public  relations  through  published  material,  contacts,  speeches, 
articles,  and  entertainment  of  guests  and  visitors.  Some  larger  firms  employ  a 
public  relations  director,  and  many  cooperatives  have  an  employee  who  special¬ 
izes  in  member  relations. 

Next  to  a  good  education,  the  most  important  qualification  for  an  agri¬ 
business  employee  is  perhaps  the  realization  that  the  business  firm  will  prosper 
only  if  it  serves  patrons  efficiently  and  adequately. 

Sincere  interest  in  the  field  of  business  or  service  in  which  the  firm  is 
engaged,  a  liking  for  people  and  understanding  of  differences  in  attitudes  and 
problems,  willingness  to  work  diligently,  suitable  educational  preparation,  and 
genuine  friendliness  of  manner  are  probably  the  most  sought  after  character¬ 
istics  in  prospective  co-op  and  other  agribusiness  employees. 
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COOPERATIVES  IN  THE  YEARS  AHEAD 

Cooperatives  are  already  in  the  forefront  in  bringing  technological 
changes  to  the  business  of  agriculture.  Indications  are  that  cooperatives  will 
become  more  and  more  important  in  producing  agricultural  products,  and  in 
getting  the  products  to  consumers. 

In  the  years  ahead,  the  need  for  agricultural  producers  to  tap  the  main¬ 
stream  of  all  sorts  of  skills  and  scientific  advances  will  be  even  more  urgent 
than  in  the  past.  If  the  producer  goes  it  alone,  he  needs  to  be  a  financial  and 
management  analyst  for  his  own  enterprise;  a  soils,  crop,  and  livestock  sci¬ 
entist;  a  cultural  and  harvesting  expert;  a  marketer;  a  purchasing  agent;  an 
engineer  and  machinery  expert;  and  have  some  knowledge  of  many  other  tech¬ 
nical  professions. 

One  man  alone  finds  it  difficult  to  keep  up  with  the  new  knowledge  com¬ 
ing  on  the  scene  so  swiftly.  Just  as  other  businessmen,  he  increasingly  has  to 
depend  on  hiring  this  professional  competence  and  capability — sharing  the 
part-time  services  of  experts  in  many  different  fields. 

Few  farmers  are  able  to  afford  their  individual  set  of  experts,  but  they 
can  cooperatively. 

Many  cooperatives  have  a  service  where  growers  use  direct  dialing  to 
phone  the  headquarters  office  hundreds  of  miles  away,  with  charges  reversed, 
to  ask  specific  questions  on  their  farming  or  co-op  operations.  The  question  is 
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tape  recorded,  moved  swiftly  to  the  proper  expert,  and  the  answer  mailed  back 
within  24  hours. 

The  dozens  of  research  farms  growers  now  own  and  operate  through  their 
cooperatives  will  be  even  more  important  in  the  future.  These  farms  can  take 
the  basic  research  from  the  State  and  U.S.  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  oth¬ 
ers,  test  and  adapt  under  actual  farming  conditions,  and  then  demonstrate  to 
growers  and  co-op  personnel  those  results  that  can  aid  the  grower. 

Requirements  in  processing  and  marketing  farm  products  are  constantly 
changing,  and  the  cooperative  is  one  way  farmers  can  meet  these  requirements 
while  retaining  control  of  their  products. 

Farmers  need  cooperatives  more  than  ever  for  financial  survival.  The 
cooperative  gives  them  a  usable  business  and  scientific  intelligence  to  draw 
from  as  well  as  an  apparatus  for  buying  and  selling. 

One  farmer  alone  could  indeed  be  a  weak  voice  lost  in  tomorrow’s  vast 
marketplace.  But  the  voices  of  many — speaking  in  unison — can  have  an 
impact. 

In  all  aspects  of  agribusiness,  the  farmer  tomorrow  and  beyond  faces 
many  exciting  challenges  and  questions. 

Will  the  desalted  waters  of  the  oceans  and  the  seas  flow  inland  to  water 
the  land?  And  will  producers  have  some  control  over  use  and  cost  of  this 
water? 

Will  hydroponics  become  a  threat  to  farming  as  we  know  it  today  or  a 
blessing  wisely  used  to  better  feed  the  people? 

And  as  these  or  other  things  come  to  pass,  will  the  farmer  be  priced  out 
and  moved  out  of  his  own  business? 

Or  will  he  find  ways  to  survive — by  adapting  his  cooperative  to  his  needs 
or  by  other  forms  of  endeavor? 
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COOPERATIVES  IN  REVIEW 

Now  that  you  have  finished  reading  this  circular  you  should  have  a  better 
understanding  of  what  cooperatives  are,  and  of  the  part  they  play  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  private  enterprise  system. 

The  following  questions  cover  the  main  points  you  should  know  about 
cooperatives.  If  you  can  answer  them,  you  have  a  very  good  understanding  of 

the  role  of  cooperatives  in  agribusiness. 

1.  What  are  the  three  ways  of  doing  business  in  the  United  States?  Dis- 

cuss. 

2.  Which  of  the  three  ways  is  the  one  usually  used  by  cooperatives?  Why ? 

3.  Describe  and  discuss  the  three  basic  principles  of  all  cooperatives. 

4.  A  cooperative  is  usually  incorporated.  In  what  respect  is  a  cooperative 
like  investor-oriented  corporations?  In  what  respects  different? 

5.  What  are  the  advantages  of  incorporating  a  business  firm? 

6.  Many  people  think  that  cooperatives  are  just  for  farmers.  But  we  have 
learned  that  cooperatives  are  for  city  people,  also.  Give  examples  of  cooper¬ 
atives  that  serve  city  people. 

7.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  basic  characteristics  of  cooperatives  that 
serve  farmers  and  those  that  serve  city  people?  Discuss. 

8.  What  are  the  two  basic  legal  documents  of  a  corporation?  What  do  they 

do? 
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9.  How  is  a  cooperative  managed  and  controlled?  Describe  the  four  groups 
of  people  involved  in  the  operation  of  a  cooperative.  What  are  their  respective 
roles? 

10.  How  does  a  cooperative  get  the  money  it  needs? 

11.  What  is  the  Farm  Credit  System?  Describe  it. 

12.  What  is  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration? 

13.  List  and  describe  four  kinds  of  services  provided  by  cooperatives. 
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Agricultural  Cooperative  Service 

Agricultural  Cooperative  Service  provides  research,  management,  and  educational 
assistance  to  cooperatives  to  strengthen  the  economic  position  of  farmers  and 
other  rural  residents.  It  works  directly  with  cooperative  leaders  and  Federal  and 
State  agencies  to  improve  organization,  leadership,  and  operation  of  cooperatives 
and  to  give  guidance  to  further  development. 

The  agency  (1)  helps  farmers  and  other  rural  residents  obtain  supplies  and  ser¬ 
vices  at  lower  costs  and  to  get  better  prices  for  products  they  sell;  (2)  advises 
rural  residents  on  developing  existing  resources  through  cooperative  action  to 
enhance  rural  living;  (3)  helps  cooperatives  improve  services  and  operating  effi¬ 
ciency;  (4)  informs  members,  directors,  employees,  and  the  public  on  how 
cooperatives  work  and  benefit  their  members  and  their  communities;  and  (5)  en¬ 
courages  international  cooperative  programs 

The  agency  publishes  research  and  educational  materials,  and  issues  Farmer 
Cooperatives.  All  programs  and  activities  are  conducted  on  a  nondiscriminatory 
basis,  without  regard  to  race,  creed,  color,  sex,  or  national  origin. 
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Foreword 

Cooperative  leaders,  many  of  whom  are  engaged  in  cooperative  education  and 
personnel  employment  and  training  activities  asked  Economics,  Statistics,  and  Cooper¬ 
atives  Service  (ESCS)  to  prepare  an  instructional  series  on  cooperatives.  The  series  was  to 
be  designed  for  post-secondary  schools  to  improve  student  understanding  of  cooperatives 
operating  in  the  community.  These  leaders  were  especially  interested  in  technical  schools 
and  institutes  and  community  and  junior  colleges. 

Most  post-secondary  schools  and  colleges  have  cooperative  education  programs 
where  many  of  their  students  enter  into  a  cooperative  work  program  between  the  school 
or  college  and  the  business  community.  The  student  is  able  to  study  and  work  at  the  same 
time. 

Post-secondary  instructors  and  administrators  were  consulted  on  the  need  for  gen¬ 
eral  cooperative  instruction,  preparing  students  to  make  more  effective  use  of  rural  coop¬ 
erative  work  opportunities.  They  have  expressed  a  continuing  interest  in  and  a  desire  for 
suitable  cooperative  teaching  material  to  supplement  existing  general  economics,  business, 
social  studies,  agricultural,  or  other  courses.  Those  consulted  stipulated  keeping  the 
program  basic  and  that  it  be  divided  into  four  areas:  cooperative  business  organization, 
history,  people  involved,  and  finance  and  taxation. 

Numerous  visual  aids  are  included  for  easy  reproduction  as  transparencies  to  assist 
instructors.  These  same  visuals ,  along  with  cooperative  illustrations  from  local  or  com¬ 
munity  scenes,  will  introduce  an  innovative  quality  to  classroom  procedures  and  techniques. 

Much  can  be  accomplished  by  instructors  localizing  this  supplement  to  provide  the 
climate  needed  in  acquainting  students  with  what  cooperatives  operating  in  the  business 
community  are  or  are  not,  and  the  opportunities  afforded  for  a  satisfying  and  mentally 
rewarding  place  to  make  a  career. 

Objectives  are  stated  at  the  outset  of  each  unit.  Likewise,  at  the  end  of  each  unit 
there  are  suggested  assignments  for  students  as  individuals  or  in  group  activity. 
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UNDERSTANDING  YOUR  COOPERATIVES 

C.  H.  Kirkman,  Jr. 


Objectives 

—  Develop  an  understanding  of  the  cooperative  business. 

—  Identify  cooperatives  in  the  community  and  services  they  provide. 

1-1.  What  Does  Cooperation  Mean? 

Cooperation  means  the  voluntary  act  or  operation  of  joining  resources — physical, 
mental,  and  material  (including  capital) — to  achieve  an  end.  Physical  or  natural  resources 
above,  on,  or  under  the  land  and  sea  surface  provide  the  basis  for  producing  the  com¬ 
modities  for  everyday  living.  Nothing  happens  to  the  physical  resources  until  the  human 
resources  of  labor  and  management  use  material,  capital,  or  an  aggregation  of  other 
goods  to  develop  them  into  useful  and  enjoyable  products. 

1-2.  Why  Cooperate? 

People  cooperate  to  gain  a  mutual  benefit  for  themselves  and  others.  People  work 
together  to  accomplish  something  that  probably  could  not  be  done  individually.  They 
work  together  when  they  see  that  collective  effort  will  make  it  easier  to  solve  problems  or 
perform  a  certain  job.  They  may  want  to  add  to  their  income,  reduce  expenses,  or  provide 
more  efficient,  economical,  and  dependable  services  not  readily  available  in  their  commu¬ 
nity. 

1-3.  What  Are  Two  Basic  Types  Of  Cooperation? 

Two  basic  types  of  cooperation  are  informal  or  unstructured  and  formally 
organized.  Informal  or  unstructured  cooperation  starts  with  two  or  more  people  starting  a 
joint  effort  to  perform  a  certain  job  or  supply  needed  goods  and  services. 
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Formally  organized  organizations  evolve  when  people  discover  that  informal  or 
temporary  arrangements  are  unable  to  perform  the  job,  attain  the  services,  or  maximize 
the  benefits  or  efficiencies  desired. 

Some  formal  organizations  are  established  as  nonbusiness  or  nonprofit  entities  such 
as  churches,  schools,  recreation  facilities,  farm  organizations,  community  kindergartens  or 
others.  These  formal  nonbusiness  organizations  may  be  chartered  under  a  special  State 
statute  for  this  purpose. 

Other  formal  organizations  are  established  for  strictly  business  purposes,  such  as 
banks  and  credit  unions  to  provide  or  perform  services  for  pay.  When  more  than  a  few 
people  (usually  3  to  5)  are  involved,  most  States  have  statutes  under  which  business 
organizations  are  chartered.  When  people  formally  organize  businesses  to  market  their 
own  products,  purchase  their  supplies,  or  provide  themselves  services,  they  charter  under 
a  separate  statute  in  most  States,  provided  for  cooperative  corporations. 


1-4.  What  Is  A  Cooperative  Business? 

A  cooperative  is  a  business  voluntarily  owned  and  controlled  by  its  users  and  oper¬ 
ated  for  them  on  a  nonprofit  basis. 

Cooperative  understanding  and  definitions  are  as  varied  as  the  aspects  of  the  coop¬ 
eratives  and  the  background  and  viewpoints  of  people  making  them.  Some  are  all-inclu¬ 
sive,  others  emphasize  particular  aspects  such  as  economics,  social,  or  legal  phases.  An 
additional  definition  will  help  you  understand  the  nature  and  objectives  of  cooperatives. 
For  example:  “A  cooperative  is  a  voluntary  contractual  organization  of  persons  having  a 
mutual  ownership  interest  in  providing  themselves  a  needed  service(s)  on  a  nonprofit 
basis.  It  is  usually  organized  as  a  legal  entity  to  accomplish  an  economic  objective 
through  joint  participation  of  its  members.  In  a  cooperative,  the  investment  and  oper¬ 
ational  risks,  benefits  gained,  or  losses  incurred  are  shared  equitably  by  its  members  in 
proportion  to  their  use  of  the  cooperative’s  services.  A  cooperative  is  democratically  con¬ 
trolled  by  its  members  on  the  basis  of  their  status  as  member-users  and  not  as  investors  in 
the  capital  structure  of  the  cooperative.”1 


1-5.  What  Does  A  Cooperative  Do? 

A  cooperative  provides  its  user-owners  goods  and  services  at  cost  of  operations. 

Cooperative  enterprises  belong  to  people  who  use  their  services,  the  control  of 
which  rests  with  all  members,  and  gains  of  which  are  distributed  to  members  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  use  they  make  of  services  provided.  Cooperatives  are  business  organizations 
usually  incorporated,  owned,  and  controlled  by  members  or  stockholders  as  patrons.  They 
operate  on  a  cost  basis  after  allowing  for  expenses  of  operation  and  maintenance  and  any 
other  authorized  deductions  for  expansion  and  necessary  reserves. 

The  basic  purpose  of  cooperatives  is  to  give  groups  of  people  opportunity  to  serve 
their  own  needs  and  solve  their  own  problems  more  effectively  than  when  acting  individu¬ 
ally. 


UJSDA’s  definition  of  a  cooperative  in  Cooperative  Criteria,  Farmer  Cooperative  Serv.,  Serv.  Rpt.  71,  Feb.  1965. 
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1  -6(A).  Where  Does  A  Cooperative  Fit  In  The  American  Private 
Competitive  Enterprise  System? 

As  business  organizations,  cooperatives  are  a  method  of  doing  business  under  the 
American  private  competitive  enterprise  system.  Cooperatives  are  usually  incorporated. 
Incorporated  cooperatives  are  classified  in  our  American  business  enterprise  system  as  one 
form  of  corporation — a  member-user-owned  cooperative  corporation. 

Methods  of  doing  business  under  the  American  private  competitive  enterprise  sys¬ 
tem  are  conducted  by  three  types  of  legal  business  firms:  (1)  Individual  ownership, 
(2)  partnership,  and  (3)  corporate  form.  The  corporate  form  of  business  is  divided  into 
two  kinds — investor-owned  corporation  and  member-user-owned  cooperative  corporation. 

In  an  investor-oriented  corporation  people,  called  investors,  invest  their  money  to 
obtain  a  profit  from  service  to  others  called  customers.  In  a  cooperative-oriented  cor¬ 
poration,  people,  called  members,  invest  their  money  to  obtain  services  for  themselves. 
Members  are  the  investors  and  the  customers,  called  patrons,  in  a  cooperative 
corporation. 

1-6(B).  What  Are  The  Features  Of  The  Methods  Of  Doing  Business? 

(Optional.  Use  information  on  chart  for  discussion) 

1-7.  How  Is  A  Cooperative  Like  Other  Businesses? 

Cooperative  businesses  are  like  other  corporate  business  organizations  in  physical 
appearance,  functions  or  services  performed,  and  operations  based  on  sound  business 
practices. 

Cooperative  corporations  physically  resemble  other  corporate  forms  that  perform 
similar  services.  They  employ  personnel  with  like  training  to  perform  similar  jobs.  They 
usually  charge  the  same  price  for  items  bought  and  may  pay  the  same  market  prices  for 
products  marketed  by  members  through  them.  The  owners  elect  a  board  of  directors.  The 
board  hires  a  manager  and  makes  general  policies.  The  manager  runs  the  day  to  day  busi¬ 
ness  and  must  use  sound  business  practices  for  the  cooperative  to  survive  as  a  useful 
organization  for  members. 

1-8.  How  Is  A  Cooperative  Distinctive? 

Agricultural  cooperatives  have  five  distinctive  features.  The  first  distinctive  feature 
is  democratic  member-user  control. 

For  a  farmer  cooperative  to  come  within  the  protection  of  the  Capper-Volstead 
Act,  it  must  either  limit  annual  dividends  on  stock  or  membership  capital,  or  restrict  vot¬ 
ing  rights  to  one-member,  one-vote. 

It  is  lundamental  that  those  who  use  and  benefit  from  the  organization  must  own 
and  control  the  business.  Otherwise,  the  benefits  members  are  seeking  may  not  materi¬ 
alize.  Member-users  of  a  cooperative  corporation  in  most  instances  have  one  vote,  no 
matter  how  much  they  have  invested  in  it,  or  how  much  they  may  patronize,  that  is,  use 
the  organization. 

This  characteristic,  however,  is  not  indispensable.  In  some  cooperatives,  the  basic 
membership  vote  is  supplemented  to  permit  additional  votes  based  on  the  previous  year’s 
patronage  in  dollars,  or  volume  such  as  hundred  pounds  of  milk,  or  cartons  of  fruit  mar¬ 
keted.  In  a  few  cases,  a  maximum  number  of  votes,  such  as  5  to  10  is  established.  This 
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voting  procedure  is  in  contrast  to  regular  corporations  that  allow  voting  power  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  shares  of  stock  owned,  or  voting  power  in  proportion  to  investment. 

The  democratic  principle  is  steadfastly  maintained  by  relating  voting  power  to  use 
of  the  cooperative’s  services.  The  member  as  a  voluntary  participant  using  the  cooperative 
usually  has  a  greater  interest  in  its  progress  and  success. 

Members  vote  to  elect  the  board  of  directors  at  the  annual  membership  meeting. 
This  gives  members  a  voice  in  controlling  the  business  they  own  and  use,  because  direc¬ 
tors  represent  members.  Directors  decide  policy  and  are  responsible  to  the  members  for 
efficient  operation  of  their  cooperative.  The  board  of  directors  hires  a  manager  as  in  all 
corporate  firms. 

1-9.  How  Is  A  Cooperative  Distinctive? 

The  second  distinctive  feature  is  service  at  cost. 

This  is  also  called  operation  at  cost.  Any  net  savings,  called  profit  or  net  income  in 
investor-owned  corporate  firms,  made  after  paying  expenses  belongs  to  the  members 
patronizing  the  cooperative.  It  is  divided  at  yearend  among  the  member-users  according 
to  the  amount  of  business  each  does  with  the  cooperative. 

When  the  net  margin  is  returned  to  member-users,  it  is  known  as  a  patronage 
refund.  At  least  20  percent  of  patronage  refunds  by  law  must  be  returned  to  patrons  in 
cash.  Remaining  portions  may  be  allocated  to  each  patron’s  account  when  retained  by  the 
cooperative  to  provide  additional  capital. 

The  cooperative  organization  papers — including  bylaws  and  marketing  contracts — 
usually  contain  provisions  obligating  the  return  of  margins  in  excess  of  cost  to  its  mem¬ 
ber-users.  This  legally  binding  contract  is  in  effect  before  any  transaction  takes  place;  thus 
the  net  margin  never  becomes  corporate  income.  This  net  margin  belongs  to  the  member- 
users. 

Because  cost  cannot  be  estimated  accurately  in  advance,  patrons  of  cooperatives 
usually  pay  the  “going  or  competitive  price”  for  goods  or  services  purchased  and  generally 
receive  an  advance  for  products  marketed  by  their  cooperatives  less  than  the  actual  value 
of  the  product.  Adjustments  are  made  at  the  end  of  the  year  when  costs  are  known  and 
the  amount  of  any  necessary  adjustment  is  then  returned  to  member-patrons.  When  coop¬ 
eratives  return  or  allocate  all  net  margins  to  patrons  they  are,  in  effect,  adjusting  oper¬ 
ations  to  a  cost  basis.  The  patronage  refund  is  not  taxed  as  corporate  income. 

Federal  income  tax  laws  of  this  country  set  up  certain  criteria  that  cooperatives 
must  adhere  to  so  tax  obligations  are  met  at  either  the  cooperative  or  patron  level. 

Patronage  refunds  derived  from  marketing  products  or  obtaining  production  sup¬ 
plies  are,  by  contract,  member  income.  These  patronage  refunds  are  listed  on  each  mem¬ 
ber’s  personal  income  tax  form  for  taxation. 

Patronage  refunds  are  a  convenient  means  of  helping  members  finance  cooper¬ 
atives.  The  portions  not  distributed  in  cash  are  often  issued  in  noncash  form  as  certifi¬ 
cates  or  other  forms  of  evidence  of  ownership  to  show  members  have  certain  amounts  of 
accumulated  capital  credited  to  them.  When  sufficient  capital  is  built  up,  these  certificates 
may  be  redeemed  in  the  order  issued. 

Some  cooperatives  do  not  distribute  patronage  refunds  on  the  same  basis  to  both 
members  and  nonmembers.  When  business  is  transacted  with  nonmembers,  these  cooper¬ 
atives  may  return  patronage  refunds  only  to  members.  Others  distribute  to  nonmembers 
but  at  a  lower  rate. 

To  the  extent  that  members  receive  patronage  refunds  derived  from  business  done 
with  nonmembers,  the  cooperative  has  realized  a  business  profit.  Under  these  circum- 
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stances,  patronage  refunds  to  members  may  include  elements  of  corporate  net  income, 
which  is  taxable.  However,  many  cooperatives  strictly  adhere  to  the  operation-at-cost 
principle  and  distribute  refunds  to  all  patrons  at  the  same  rate. 

1-10.  How  Is  A  Cooperative  Distinctive? 

The  third  distinctive  feature  is  limited  returns  on  money  members  invest  in  their 
cooperatives. 

Capital  is  as  necessary  in  cooperative  businesses  as  in  other  firms.  However,  capital 
invested  in  cooperatives  is  only  a  means  to  an  end.  Members  of  cooperatives  are  inter¬ 
ested  primarily  in  advantages  they  derive  as  patrons  of  the  organization — not  as  an  outlet 
or  place  to  invest  capital  at  a  high  rate  of  return. 

Because  benefits  in  cooperatives  are  distributed  to  patrons  on  the  basis  of  their  use 
of  services,  such  benefits  do  not  enhance  the  value  of  shares  of  stock  or  provide  a  return 
on  invested  capital. 

Members  of  cooperatives  must  provide  most  of  this  capital  for  operating  funds  and 
facilities  either  by  direct  subscription  or  by  investment  of  their  patronage  allocations.  For 
this  reason,  the  equity  capital  of  cooperatives  comes,  for  the  most  part,  only  from  mem¬ 
ber-patrons. 

Limitation  by  cooperatives  of  returns  on  capital  is  recognized  in  both  Federal  and 
State  laws.  These  laws  specify  the  maximum  returns  that  may  be  paid  on  invested  capital. 
Cooperatives  may  choose  to  pay  any  amount  less  than  the  maximum.  In  most  State  stat¬ 
utes,  the  limit  on  capital  returns  is  fixed  at  8  percent,  although  in  a  few  States,  it  is  lower 
or  higher.  The  basic  Federal  cooperative  law — The  Capper-Volstead  Act — recognized  the 
principle  of  limited  returns  on  capital  by  setting  a  maximum  dividend  rate  of  8  percent 
per  year  if  members  vote  on  any  basis  other  than  one-member,  one-vote. 

Agricultural  cooperatives  that  qualify  under  Section  521  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  are  required  to  limit  dividends  on  their  capital  stock  to  8  percent  a  year  or  the  legal 
rate  of  interest  in  the  State  of  incorporation,  whichever  is  the  greater.  This  legislative  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  limitation  of  returns  on  capital  in  a  cooperative  business  enterprise  pro¬ 
vides  legal  sanction  to  a  business  procedure  already  recognized  as  sound  among  cooper¬ 
atives. 

1-11.  How  Is  A  Cooperative  Distinctive? 

The  fourth  distinctive  feature  is  that  the  cooperative  is  member-owned  and 
financed. 

People  forming  cooperatives  are  owners.  Owners  not  only  invest  their  money  in  the 
business,  but  they  dlso  agree  to  use  the  cooperative’s  services. 

People  who  want  to  remain  independent,  to  own  and  operate  their  own  business 
firms,  and  to  increase  their  earnings  as  much  as  possible  are  interested  in  cooperative 
membership. 

In  a  cooperative,  many  people  with  similar  problems,  interests,  and  desires  can  join 
together  to  combine  their  investment  and  influence  in  a  business  or  service  field.  They 
retain  their  right  of  individual  ownership  and  decisionmaking,  and  at  the  same  time  enjoy 
the  advantage  of  mutual  effort  on  pooling  their  resources  to  obtain  needed  services. 

Cooperative  owners  are  called  members,  member-patrons,  or  member-owner-users. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  associate  farmers  with  cooperatives.  Actually,  both  farmers 
and  city  people  use  and  are  benefited  by  cooperatives. 
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1-12.  How  Is  A  Cooperative  Distinctive? 

The  fifth  distinctive  feature  is  that  operations  are  limited. 

The  Capper-Volstead  Act  provides  farmers  “may  act  together”  in  collectively  mar¬ 
keting  their  products  in  their  own  association  and  also  by  joining  with  other  associations 
of  producers  to  have  a  common  marketing  agency.  This  is  generally  known  as  limited 
antitrust  exemption  to  producers. 

The  act  establishes  certain  limitations  an  association  of  producers  must  meet  to 
qualify  for  such  exemption.  An  association  must  be  operated  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  its 
members  insofar  as  they  are  producers  of  agricultural  products.  Second,  an  association 
must  not  deal  in  products  of  nonmembers  in  an  amount  greater  in  value  than  such  prod¬ 
ucts  that  it  handles  for  its  members. 

The  Capper-Volstead  Act  also  protects  the  general  public  by  limiting  the  possibility 
of  undue  price  enhancement  as  a  result  of  any  monopoly  position  that  a  group  of  produc¬ 
ers  could  legally  achieve  by  getting  together. 

Adherence  to  the  five  distinctive  features  discussed  will  not  in  itself  guarantee  suc¬ 
cess  to  any  cooperative  organization.  There  is  no  business  magic  in  cooperation  itself.  It 
merely  enables  members  to  legally  operate  in  business  in  such  a  way  that  benefits 
achieved  come  to  them. 

1-13.  What  Are  The  Advantages  Of  A  Cooperative 
Over  Other  Forms  Of  Business? 

Cooperatives  have  certain  advantages  over  other  forms  of  business.  Some  of  these 
have  been  suggested  in  the  distinctive  features.  To  the  extent  that  cooperatives  are  able  to 
use  these  distinctive  features  for  benefit  of  members,  they  become  business  advantages. 

Service  or  operation  at  cost  is  a  key  feature  in  tying  benefits  to  use  of  the 
organization.  While  other  firms  seek  to  make  a  profit  for  the  benefit  of  investors,  cooper¬ 
atives  seek  to  provide  services  that  result  in  increased  net  income  for  their  member-users. 
Members  using  the  organization  most  logically  become  those  who  benefit  most  from 
using  the  services. 

Democratic  member  control,  or  restricting  voting  rights  to  one-member,  one-vote, 
as  set  forth  in  the  Capper-Volstead  Act,  provides  that  member  control  is  shared  equally. 
The  act  of  voting  on  an  equal  basis  with  other  members  helps  those  persons  desiring  to 
retain  independance  feel  greater  involvement  in  the  cooperative  business. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  limited  returns  on  investment,  also  provided  in  the  Cap¬ 
per-Volstead  Act,  plus  voting  on  a  basis  other  than  investment,  makes  successful  cooper¬ 
atives  safe  from  outside  takeover.  Profit  incentives  that  cause  persons  to  invest  in  cor¬ 
porate  stocks  are  not  present  in  cooperative  stocks.  Strict  adherence  to  this  characteristic 
of  limited  returns  has  not  always  been  easy.  In  some  instances,  early  farmer  associations 
drifted  into  hands  of  individuals  or  groups  other  than  cooperatives  because  control  was 
based  on  capital  with  no  limit  placed  on  the  amount  of  returns  on  that  capital. 

1-14.  What  Are  The  Disadvantages  Of  A  Cooperative? 

Cooperatives  have  certain  disadvantages  compared  with  other  forms  of  business. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  limited  returns  on  investment  means  sources  of  cooper¬ 
ative  financing  usually  are  limited  to  direct  member  subscription  and  investment  of 
patronage  allocations.  The  cooperative  uses  member  investments  as  security  in  borrowing 
additional  capital  from  banks,  including  Banks  for  Cooperatives,  and  other  lending 
agencies. 
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A  second  disadvantage  is  the  need  to  educate  members.  Because  cooperatives  do 
have  distinctive  features,  member-owners  need  to  understand  these  features  and  explain 
them  to  others.  Members  must  be  provided  both  good  and  bad  facts  by  their  cooper¬ 
ative — what  it  is,  how  it  functions,  what  are  its  problems,  and  options  or  choices  they 
have  when  voting  in  meetings.  After  members  get  information  by  newsletter,  newspaper 
or  magazine,  at  meetings,  or  through  personal  contact,  they  must  have  opportunity  to  ask 
questions,  and  express  their  desires  and  opinions  to  the  cooperatives’  board  and  manage¬ 
ment.  Adequate  funds  to  conduct  required  educational  programs  must  be  allocated. 

A  third  disadvantage  of  agricultural  cooperatives  is  based  on  another  distinctive 
feature — limited  scope  of  operation.  The  association  must  benefit  members  and  is  limited 
in  the  amount  of  business  it  can  do  with  nonmembers.  Thus,  possibilities  of  expansion  are 
limited  to  membership  growth  and  member  business. 


1-15.  How  Are  Cooperatives  Organized? 

Cooperative  classification  is  often  difficult  because  cooperatives  are  involved  in 
most  any  activity.  A  logical  and  practical  classification  for  cooperatives  requires  various 
approaches— organization,  type,  and  legal  status. 

Cooperative  organization  is  based  on  membership.  Those  associations  serving  rela¬ 
tively  restricted  areas  may  be  centralized  local  or  regional  cooperatives. 

Centralized  local  cooperatives  have  individuals  as  members.  The  members  usually 
live  within  a  well-defined  area.  Membership,  for  example,  may  be  restricted  to  an  area 
that  grows  a  particular  kind  of  crop,  or  consist  of  employees  of  a  business  organization 
sponsoring  a  credit  union,  or  live  in  a  housing  cooperative,  or  reside  in  a  geographic  trade 
area  comprising  one  or  several  counties.  Local  associations  may  be  completely  indepen¬ 
dent  or  they  may  affiliate  with  one  or  more  other  cooperatives. 

Centralized  regional  cooperatives  are  often  expanded  local  cooperatives  with  a 
number  of  outlets  covering  a  larger  area.  Individuals  are  members  of  centralized  cooper¬ 
atives  just  as  they  are  in  locals.  Centralized  cooperatives  have  one  central  office,  one 
board  of  directors,  and  one  general  manager  responsible  for  the  entire  operation, 
although  several  or  many  branch  offices  may  be  involved.  They  may  serve  patrons  within 
the  relatively  restricted  membership  area  of  a  single  State  or  several  States. 

1-16.  How  Are  Cooperatives  Organized? 

A  second  member  organization  approach  is  the  federated  regional  cooperative. 

Federated  regional  cooperatives  are  actually  cooperatives  of  cooperatives.  Members 
usually  are  local  cooperatives,  operated  by  local  managers  appointed  by  and  responsible 
to  local  boards  of  directors.  Each  local  cooperative  in  a  federated  cooperative  is  a  sepa¬ 
rate  corporate  entity.  The  local  cooperative  holds  the  voting  stock  rather  than  individuals. 

Federated  cooperatives,  often  called  federations,  have  their  own  general  manager 
and  staff.  The  board  of  directors  is  elected  by  and  represents  local  affiliated  cooperatives. 

While  local  cooperatives  are  independent  in  organization  and  operation,  they 
depend  in  varying  degree  on  the  federated  regional  for  a  variety  of  services.  Some  feder¬ 
ated  cooperatives  in  practice  may  appear  much  like  centralized  cooperatives,  depending 
on  added  services,  activities,  or  responsibilities  they  contract  with  locals.  These  may 
include  credit  or  financing  arrangements,  distributing  supplies  direct  to  individual  mem¬ 
bers  of  locals,  management  contracts,  accounting  procedures,  and  educational  programs. 
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Federated  regionals  may  furnish  marketing,  processing,  arranging  and  coordinating 
shipments,  and  handling  of  surplus  products;  maintain  product  standards;  use  market 
contracts;  and  do  product  promotion  for  local  cooperatives. 

Federated  regional  purchasing  cooperatives  may  procure  supplies  in  large  volumes, 
engage  in  manufacturing,  conduct  research,  and  provide  various  related  services,  such  as 
Financing,  data  processing,  and  insurance.  Federated  regionals  may  provide  only  services, 
such  as  financing,  data  processing,  advertising  promotion,  employee  training,  education, 
legislative  affairs  and  others. 

Members  owning  and  controlling  local  cooperatives  are  the  principal  beneficiaries 
of  federated  operations. 

1-17.  How  Are  Cooperatives  Organized? 

A  third  member  organization  is  called  a  mixed  cooperative. 

Mixed  or  hybrid  cooperatives  frequently  develop  among  federations.  Large  produc¬ 
ers  become  members  along  with  local  cooperatives.  In  some  cases  many  individuals  may 
be  served  through  branches.  Sometimes  small  federations  and  locals  become  members  of 
larger  federations.  Federated  and  centralized  regionals  may  also  form  federations  called 
interregional  or  national  cooperatives. 

1-18.  What  Types  Of  Cooperatives  Are  Operating? 

Cooperative  operations  or  functions  performed  are  a  method  of  classifying  associ¬ 
ations.  Cooperative  operations  differ  from  each  other  in  the  way  members  use  them:  pur¬ 
chasing  production  supplies,  marketing  what  they  grow  or  produce,  and  providing  a  wide 
range  of  services.  Many  cooperatives  perform  a  combination  of  either  or  all  of  these  func¬ 
tions. 

1-19.  What  Does  A  Purchasing  Cooperative  Do? 

Purchasing  cooperatives,  often  called  production  supply,  farm  supply  or  supply 
cooperatives,  provide  farmer-members  with  the  many  inputs  they  need  for  their  farm 
operations.  Major  items  include  feed,  fertilizer,  and  petroleum  products,  while  smaller 
volume  items  include  seed,  pesticides,  building  material,  and  others. 

Most  cooperatives  have  in  some  way  affiliated  with  other  cooperatives,  often 
through  national  and  international  federated  cooperatives  in  efforts  to  reduce  farmer  costs. 
Through  federated  cooperatives,  they  may  establish  plants  to  manufacture  or  process 
paint,  batteries,  tires,  small  tools,  feed  petroleum,  pesticides  and  other  products;  or  they 
may  purchase  products  in  large  volume  or  in  the  natural  state  such  as  phosphate,  process 
them,  and  manufacture  them  into  fertilizer  materials.  Distribution  to  producer  members  is 
a  major  concern  at  the  local  level  because  added  services  are  needed. 


1-20.  What  Does  A  Marketing  Cooperative  Do? 

Marketing  cooperatives,  at  the  first  handler  level,  market  about  one-third  of  all 
products  farmers  sell.  Marketing  cooperatives  are  organized  to  market  any  of  the  many 
products  farmers  produce — dairy,  fruit,  vegetables,  grain,  livestock,  rice,  forest  products, 
and  many  specialty  products.  Farmers  may  sell  their  products  through  their  marketing 
cooperative  as  raw  products.  Other  cooperatives  construct  or  purchase  facilities  to  process 
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the  raw  products  of  members.  For  example,  a  citrus  cooperative  may  own  and  operate 
juicers,  evaporators,  and  freezers  to  process  members’  fruit.  Some  marketing  cooperatives, 
such  as  dairy,  poultry,  and  livestock,  process  and  retail  their  members’  products. 

1-21.  What  Does  A  Service  Cooperative  Do? 

Service  cooperatives  provide  services  related  to  the  production  and  marketing  of 
farm  commodities,  or  they  may  provided  general  services. 

Related  service  cooperatives  perform  services  that  affect  location,  form,  or  quality 
of  the  farm  products  or  supplies  handled  for  members.  Services  may  be  part  of  the  oper¬ 
ation  or  they  may  be  performed  by  separate  cooperatives.  Examples  of  services  related  to 
handling  farm  supplies  are  trucking;  applying  fertilizer,  lime,  or  pesticides;  harvesting; 
grinding;  and  feed  mixing;  plus  many  more. 

General  service  cooperatives  provide  a  number  of  specialized  services  assisting 
farmer  members  in  their  business.  Credit  is  provided  through  the  Farm  Credit  System  and 
credit  unions  for  rural  residences.  Rural  electric  and  telephone  cooperatives  provide  their 
respective  services.  A  long  list  of  insurance  cooperatives,  mutual  irrigation  cooperatives, 
dairy  herd  improvement  associations,  artifical  breeding  cooperatives,  research  cooper¬ 
atives,  pest  management  cooperatives,  grove  care  cooperatives  and  many  more  exists. 

1-22.  What  Are  Cooperatives’  Legal  Status? 

Legally,  cooperatives  are  classified  as  unincorporated  and  incorporated  and  whether 
set  up  on  a  stock  or  nonstock  plan. 

Unincorporated  cooperatives  have  a  legal  status  somewhat  similar  to  a  partnership. 
They  are  usually  small,  informally  operated,  and  require  few  facilities  or  little  capital. 

Cooperative  business  ventures  are  generally  incorporated  under  special  cooperative 
State  statutes.  While  cooperatives  have  distinct  features,  they  are  as  much  a  corporation 
as  any  other  business  corporation. 

In  incorporated  cooperatives  organized  on  a  stock  basis,  members  receive  stock  cer¬ 
tificates  as  evidence  of  their  ownership  interest  in  the  cooperatives.  If  the  organization  is 
organized  on  a  nonstock  basis,  certificates  are  issued  to  show  membership  and  others  are 
issued  to  evidence  capital  contributions.  The  latter  are  often  revolving  fund  certificates. 
Many  nonstock  cooperatives  raise  original  member  capital  through  collecting  membership 
fees.  It  still  takes  member  capital  to  operate  a  cooperative  business  regardless  of  legal  and 
financial  structure. 

1-23.  What  Are  Cooperatives’  Legal  Foundations? 

Cooperatives’  legal  foundations  lie  in  the  Capper-Volstead  Act  and  the  State  stat¬ 
utes  that  they  use  for  chartering. 

The  Capper-Volstead  Act,  discussed  in  some  detail  under  the  distinctive  cooperative 
features,  was  enacted  in  1922.  The  act  entitled,  “An  Act  to  Authorize  Association  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Producers”  gave  agricultural  producers  permission  to  act  together  to  collectively 
market  their  products.  The  act  also  spelled  out  in  considerable  detail  the  requirements  a 
cooperative  must  meet  to  maintain  the  protection  afforded  by  it.  Abrahamsen1  sum¬ 
marizes  the  major  provisions  of  the  act  as  follows: 


'Martin  A.  Abrahamsen.  Cooperative  Business  Enterprise.  1976.  McGraw-Hill,  Inc.  pp.  195-196. 
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“The  cooperative  must  operate  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  members. 

“Members  can  be  only  farmers,  planters,  ranchmen,  dairymen,  nut  or  fruit  growers. 

“A  cooperative,  to  obtain  the  protection  of  the  act,  must  operate  so  that  non¬ 
member  business  does  not  exceed  member  business,  and  either  (1)  no  member  shall 
be  allowed  more  than  one  vote  because  of  amount  of  stock  or  membership  capital 
he  owns,  or  (2)  dividends  on  stock  and  member  capital  cannot  be  in  excess  of  8 
percent. 

“A  cooperative  may  be  incorporated  or  nonincorporated. 

“A  cooperative  may  be  organized  on  a  stock  or  a  membership  basis. 

“A  cooperative  may  have  marketing  agencies  in  common. 

“The  cooperative  may  engage  in  processing. 

“Only  marketing  cooperatives  are  covered  by  the  act. 

“Consumers  are  protected  from  unreasonable  price  enhancement  by  cooperatives 
under  provisions  of  section  2.” 

Every  State  has  one  or  more  statutes  authorizing  formation  of  cooperative  cor¬ 
porations.  Some  States  provide  for  agricultural  cooperatives,  nonagricultural  cooper¬ 
atives,  and  nonprofit  organizations.  In  some  cases,  it  may  be  more  feasible  to  incorporate 
under  the  regular  incorporation  laws  of  the  State  and  establish  bylaws  to  operate  as  a 
cooperative. 

These  laws  specify  the  type  of  information  that  must  be  included  in  the  articles  of 
incorporation  and  designate  the  official  with  whom  the  articles  must  be  filed.  Copies  of 
these  laws  can  be  obtained  from  the  proper  State  official,  usually  the  Secretary  of  State 
or  Corporation  Commissioner. 
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Suggested  Assignment 


—  Make  a  study  and  report  on  the  organization,  operations,  and  services  of  the 
cooperative  that  is  cooperating  in  your  work  experience  assignment,  or  of  a  cooperative 
in  the  community. 


Selected  References 

Cooperative  Principles  and  Legal  Foundations,  Martin  A.  Abrahamsen,  et.al..  Section  1,  Cooperative 
Information  Report  1,  1977,  26  pp..  Economics,  Statistics,  and  Cooperative  Service,  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C.  20250. 

Cooperatives  in  Agribusiness,  C.H.  Kirkman,  Jr.,  Cooperative  Information  Report  5, 
1978,  59  pp.,  Economics,  Statistics,  and  Cooperatives  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Washington  D.C.  20250. 

Cooperative  Business  Enterprises,  Martin  A.  Abrahamsen,  1976,  491  pp.,  McGraw-Hill, 
Inc. 

How  We  Organize  to  Do  Business  in  America,  1973,  29  pp.,  American  Institute  of  Cooperation,  1800 
Massachusetts  Ave.  N.W.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

Films 

“How  People  Do  Business  in  Our  Democracy,”  1974,  18  minutes,  16  mm,  sound,  color, 
American  Institute  of  Cooperation.  Available  through  regional  cooperatives.  Farm  Credit 
Banks,  or  State  cooperative  councils. 

“Cooperatives — The  Farmers’  Way,”  1975,  24  minutes,  16  mm,  sound,  color,  Economics, 
Statistics,  and  Cooperatives  Service  and  American  Institute  of  Cooperation.  Available 
through  regional  cooperatives,  Farm  Credit  Banks,  State  cooperative  councils,  or  land 
grant  university  libraries. 
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HISTORICAL 

COOPERATIVE 

DEVELOPMENTS 


LESSON  2 

Understanding  your  cooperatives 

Objectives 


— Understanding  the  development  of  cooperatives  and  their  legislative  support  in 
the  United  States. 

— Understanding  cooperative  development  and  legislation  affecting  cooperatives  in 
your  State. 

— Learning  the  extent  of  present  farmer  cooperative  activity  in  the  United  States. 


2-1.  What  Were  Early  Forms  Of  Cooperation  In  This  Country? 


Cooperative  history  has  deep  roots  in  the  United  States  with  a  rich  heritage  begin¬ 
ning  with  early  American  colonies.  Pilgrim  and  other  early  colonial  history  refers  to  peo¬ 
ple  working  together  to  get  things  done.  Colonial  activities  included  land  and  road  build¬ 
ing,  house  and  barn  raising,  threshing  rings,  corn  husking  bees,  community  protection, 
and  many  other  forms  of  group  activity. 

Settlers  worked  together.  Those  moving  west  cut  trees  for  openings  for  early  roads. 
Farmers  cut  trees  and  rolled  the  logs  to  make  openings  for  crops.  Stones  were  carried 
from  fields  and  the  larger  ones  cracked  and  placed  in  the  roads  for  foundations  to  prevent 
wagons  from  miring  in  mud. 

Early  settlers  cooperated  to  make  their  lives  more  comfortable  and  safer.  Men  with 
strong  arms  raised  logs  for  log  cabins,  barns,  and  stockades.  Others  with  sharp  axes 
notched  the  logs  at  the  ends  to  fit  in  place  at  the  corners. 

Farmers  formed  threshing  rings  that  moved  from  neighbor  to  neighbor  to  thresh 
the  grain.  Women  worked  together  preparing  big  meals  for  the  workers. 

Corn  husking  bees  were  one  of  the  more  enjoyable  of  these  work-sharing  events. 
Youth  and  adults  met  at  each  farm  to  husk  corn.  Frequently  cider  was  served  and  square 
dancing  followed  the  husking.  Young  men  finding  a  red  ear  of  corn  won  the  right  to  kiss 
a  pretty  girl. 

Sharing  labor  and  resources  on  farms  and  providing  community  protection  are  as 
old  as  American  agriculture.  These  activities  were  a  natural  foundation  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  for  today’s  cooperatives. 
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2-2.  How  Did  Early  Cooperative  Business  Activity  Develop? 

(A)  Earliest  purchasing  cooperative  efforts  were  informal.  Farmers  in  neigh¬ 
borhoods  would  get  together  and  pool  orders  to  purchase  carloads  of  supplies — seed, 
feed,  fertilizer,  salt,  twine,  flour,  and  others.  They  handled  supplies  themselves  direct  from 
railroad  cars  to  keep  costs  down. 

Farmers  looked  to  cooperatives  for  markets  as  they  produced  more  than  their  fami¬ 
lies  could  use.  Fruit  on  the  West  Coast  was  an  example. 

Cooperatives  were  put  on  a  business  basis  by  farmer  participation  in  buying,  mar¬ 
keting  and  service  activities.  Formal  cooperatives  incorporated,  elected  directors, 
employed  managers,  and  acquired  facilities.  Through  trial  and  error,  sound  business  prin¬ 
ciples  and  techniques  evolved. 

(B)  Neighbors  worked  together  during  time  of  disaster  such  as  fire  or  storm.  They 
organized  to  put  out  fires  by  passing  buckets  of  water  from  person  to  person.  Often  the 
community  worked  together  to  repair  storm  damage  or  build  a  new  house.  Incorporated 
mutual  insurance  services  developed  from  these  informal  efforts. 

2-3.  What  Were  Some  Of  The  Earliest  Cooperative  Businesses? 

Benjamin  Franklin’s  efforts  to  organize  mutual  insurance  companies  in  the  United 
States  date  to  the  mid-18th  century.  While  he  worked  with  Workman’s  Protective  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Philadelphia  earlier,  his  efforts  in  1752  with  the  Philadelphia  Contributorship  for 
the  Insurance  of  Homes  from  Loss  of  Fire  and  Other  Hazards  are  widely  recognized. 
These  early  mutual  insurance  companies  were  local  in  nature  and  emphasized  low-cost 
insurance  protection. 

2-4.  Early  Cooperative  Of  Special  Note 

The  28  poor  weavers  living  in  a  factory  town  are  acclaimed  widely  for  establishing 
the  first  permanent  cooperative  in  England  in  1844.  Desperate  over  poor  pay  and  high  liv¬ 
ing  costs,  they  opened  a  cooperative  grocery  store  on  Toad  Lane  in  Rochdale.  This  store 
thrived  and  grew,  inspiring  other  similar  activities  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

They  drew  on  the  experience  of  other  pioneer  cooperatives  in  developing  their  ideas 
and  operating  practices.  From  their  practical  operating  experience  they  developed  the 
Rochdale  principles  accepted  today  by  many  people  as  the  distinguishing  trademarks  of 
cooperative  business. 

2-5.  Early  Cooperatives 

California  citrus  growers  made  their  earliest  attempt  to  unite  to  market  fruit  by 
organizing  the  Orange  Growers  Protective  Union  of  Southern  California  in  1885.  The 
Union  sent  salaried  employees  to  eastern  markets  to  oversee  distribution  of  members’ 
fruit.  It  did  not  require  holders  to  use  its  buying,  selling,  and  shipping  services,  so  the 
Union  lacked  organization  and  coordination.  After  a  few  years,  it  ceased  operating;  it  was 
revived  again  briefly  in  1890,  only  to  disband  in  1893. 

Three  other  organizations  attempting  to  harmonize  grower  and  packer  interest  were 
formed  about  the  same  time  as  was  the  Union.  These  attempts  to  deal  with  divergent 
interests  of  growers  and  packers  within  a  single  organization  soon  failed. 
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Continued  cooperative  organization  attempts  were  made  to  overcome  marketing 
problems.  They  faced  antagonism  of  fruit  brokers  and  commission  men,  friction  between 
officials  attempting  to  work  together,  large  crops,  low  returns,  and  violations  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  local  democratic  control. 

Basic  cooperative  principles  adopted  with  formal  incorporation  of  California  Fruit 
Growers  Exchange  in  1905  are  in  effect  today.  The  corporate  name  was  changed  to 
Sunkist  Growers,  Inc.,  in  1952  to  more  definitely  associate  the  Sunkist  trademark  with  the 
organization.1 

2-6.  Early  Cooperatives 

Other  producers  tackled  their  own  problems  by  forming  organizations  that  were 
cooperative  in  purpose  and  character,  if  not  entirely  so  in  structure.  Many  efforts  were 
pursued,  not  as  reform  measures,  but  rather  as  steps  to  open  commercial  channels  not  yet 
developed. 

In  Ohio,  for  example,  Miami  Exporting  Company  was  organized  in  1803  as  the 
first  formal  farmer  cooperative  to  find  markets  for  the  farm  products  of  the  State.  This 
cooperative,  aimed  chiefly  at  giving  assistance  to  farmers,  was  composed  of  both  farmer 
and  merchant  members. 

The  first  known  local  cooperative  handling  farm  supplies  started  at  Riverhead, 
Long  Island,  in  1863  to  buy  fertilizer  wholesale  for  members  near  New  York  City.  This 
association  operated  on  a  cash  basis,  requiring  gold  to  order  and  purchase  fertilizer  mate¬ 
rials. 

2-7.  Early  Cooperatives 

(A)  Little  is  known  about  earliest  cooperative  dairy  marketing  efforts,  but  a  cooper¬ 
ative  creamery  formed  about  1810  at  Goshen,  Conn.,  made  history  as  the  pioneering 
attempt.  About  the  same  time,  a  cheese  plant  was  begun  at  South  Trenton,  N.Y. 

Probably  the  outstanding  example  of  an  early  cheese  factory  was  one  established  in 
1851  in  Oneida  County,  N.Y.  This  successful  effort  was  followed  by  the  first  cooperative 
butter  manufacturing  factory  in  1856  at  Campbell  Hall,  N.Y. 

Cheese,  butter  plants,  and  creameries  proved  popular  and  successful.  Dairymen  set 
examples  in  early  cooperative  activity  and  had  established  more  than  400  cooperative 
dairy  processing  plants  by  1867. 

A  group  of  Welsh  farmers  organized  the  Licking  Exporting  Company  near  Gran¬ 
ville,  Ohio,  in  1820.  This  first  cooperative  hog  marketing  venture  collected  the  live  ani¬ 
mals  and  drove  them  to  Sandusky  for  slaughter  and  packing.  An  agent  of  the  cooperative 
accompanied  the  pork  product  by  boat  to  Montreal  to  handle  sales.  These  efforts  proved 
unprofitable. 

However,  17  farmers  in  Bureau  County,  Ill.,  had  more  success.  During  1  week  of 
operation  in  1860,  their  fourth  year  of  cooperation,  farmers  brought  504  dressed  hogs  for 
sale  on  the  Chicago  market. 

Other  livestock  shipping  associations  developed  rapidly.  They  enabled  producers 
with  less  than  a  carload  to  sell  on  terminal  markets  by  making  up  a  carload  with  neigh¬ 
bors,  thus  contributing  to  success. 


'The  Sunkist  Adventure.  C.  H.  Kirkman,  Jr.  FCS  Information  94.  1975.  pp.  9-12. 
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(B)  The  first  known  grain  elevator  was  started  in  1857  at  Madison,  Wis.  Fruit 
Growers  Union  and  Cooperative  Society  was  the  first  association  for  cooperative  fruit 
marketing.  Formed  at  Hammonton,  N.J.,  in  1867,  it  expanded  to  include  cooperative  pur¬ 
chasing  in  1884.  It  continued  operation  with  the  same  name  until  1897. 

In  1874,  the  Illinois  State  Grange  made  the  earliest  recorded  effort  to  establish  a 
cooperative  to  market  poultry  and  other  farm  products.  This  venture  was  short-lived  and 
nearly  20  years  lapsed  before  poultry  producers  made  another  effort  at  cooperative 
marketing. 

Many  early  cooperative  business  ventures  blazed  new  trails  and  then  disappeared 
after  they  had  filled  the  need  justifying  their  organization. 


2-8.  Where  Did  Early  Leadership  Develop? 

A  group  of  frugal  Scotch  farmers  in  North  Carolina  is  reported  to  have  inspired 
the  formation  of  the  Grange.  Through  their  association  they  endeavored  to  purchase 
wholesale  for  a  small  membership. 

Their  meager  efforts  inspired  Oliver  Hudson  Kelley,  then  a  Government  clerk 
checking  war-ravaged  southern  farms.  Kelley  envisioned  a  fraternal  organization  as  a 
means  of  improving  social  and  economic  conditions  of  farmers.  With  six  fellow  Govern¬ 
ment  clerks,  he  founded  the  National  Grange  of  Patrons  and  Husbandry. 

While  the  National  Grange  used  political  influence,  local-level  cooperative  selling 
and  buying  became  a  primary  activity  and  grew  rapidly.  Orders  for  supplies  were  com¬ 
bined  and  volume  transactions  were  made  with  jobbers  and  manufacturers  at  savings. 
Pooling  of  farm  products  for  shipment  to  large  markets  occurred,  bypassing  tolls  of  com¬ 
mission  men  and  dealers. 

This  success  led  to  establishment  of  cooperative  stores  at  State  and  national  level 
agencies.  Minnesota  established  the  first  State  agency,  2  years  before  Grange  founders 
approved  the  first  agent  appointment  in  1869.  Five  years  later,  1874,  26  States  had  func¬ 
tioning  business  agencies.  These  agencies  varied  widely  in  operation. 

Iowa  was  among  the  most  successful,  affording  large  savings  on  purchases  and 
increased  monetary  returns  on  direct  grain  and  livestock  shipments  to  Chicago.  However, 
an  ill-fated  venture  in  manufacturing  bankrupted  this  State  agency.  Similar  situations 
occurred  in  other  States,  including  Nebraska.  In  a  serious  effort  to  establish  sound  busi¬ 
ness  practices,  the  1875  National  Grange  annual  meeting  adopted  “Rules  for  Patrons’ 
Cooperative  Associations  of  the  Order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry  and  Directions  for 
Organizing  Such  Associations.”  These  “Rules”  of  Cooperation  gave  new  hope  for  cooper¬ 
ative  effort  that  probably  should  be  credited  with  helping  save  Grange  cooperatives’ 
endeavors. 

These  rules  incorporated  principles  from  the  Rochdale  Plan  of  Cooperation— lim¬ 
ited  the  number  of  shares  available  to  patrons,  limited  the  rate  of  interest  per  share,  lim¬ 
ited  the  vote  of  each  shareholder  to  one,  emphasized  the  need  for  cash  sales  at  prevailing 
prices,  and  required  distribution  of  savings  in  proportion  to  patronage. 

One  of  the  largest  independent  cooperatives  developing  from  Grange  efforts  was 
GLF  (Grange  League  Federation  Cooperative  Exchange)  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  serving  members 
in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.  GLF  is  now  Agway. 
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Grange  Life  and  Auto  Insurance,  still  in  existence,  was  a  success  from  the  outset.2 

The  American  Society  of  Equity  credited  J.  A.  Everitt,  an  Indiana  farm  paper  edi¬ 
tor,  with  being  the  chief  organizer  of  its  formation  in  1902.  Everitt  enthusiastically  pro¬ 
moted  his  thesis  that  organized  farmers  could  garner  justified  economic  benefits  and  equal 
the  role  of  either  of  the  other  two  powers — business  and  labor. 

Equity  organized  many  cooperative  enterprises  in  the  North  Central  States  in 
spring  wheat,  livestock,  potatoes,  and  general  farm  produce. 

An  early  test  of  Equity  theories  came  with  an  invitation  to  organize  Kentucky  bur- 
ley  tobacco  growers.  Favorable  prices  of  17  to  20  cents  per  pound  were  obtained  in  1908 
through  reducing  production  to  10  percent  of  normal.  This  favorable  price  was  a  tempo¬ 
rary  economic  victory  because  violence  and  intimidation  aroused  indignation  of  law-abid¬ 
ing  citizens. 

Equity  grain  elevators  were  promoted  in  Montana,  Minnesota,  and  North  Dakota, 
but  expected  support  did  not  materialize.  Equity  influence  became  centered  in  Wisconsin 
where  a  number  of  livestock  and  farm  supply  cooperatives  continue  to  carry  the  word 
“Equity”  in  their  names.3 

2-9.  Early  Leadership 

A  local  newspaper  publisher  and  editor,  Isaac  Newton  Gresham, founded  the  Farm¬ 
ers  Union  in  Raines  County,  Tex.,  in  1902.  By  1905,  it  was  functioning  as  a  national 
organization  and  placed  major  emphasis  on  cooperative  business  enterprises. 

Charles  S.  Barrett  became  president  in  1906  and  early  recognized  difliculties  in 
union-operated  cotton  warehouses.  The  business-agent  system  for  purchasing  farm  sup¬ 
plies  for  members  of  locals  was  hampered  by  lack  of  cash.  To  develop  a  stronger  national 
base,  efforts  moved  to  the  Midwest  with  emphasis  on  cooperative  creameries,  grain 
elevators,  and  livestock  shipping  associations. 

Earliest  Midwest  success  occurred  in  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Nebraska.  By  1920, 
activities  spread  to  South  Dakota  and  included  flour  mills  and  cooperative  telephone 
companies.  About  this  same  time,  the  Union  made  cooperative  headway  in  Iowa.  The 
Farmers  Union  State  Exchange,  headquartered  in  Omaha,  flourished. 

Important  grain-marketing  achievements  were  accomplished  by  the  cooperatives 
now  known  as  the  Farmers  Union  Grain  Terminal  Association,  Minneapolis,  and  Union 
Equity  Cooperative  Exchange,  Enid,  Okla. 

CENEX,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  was  formed  as  Farmers  Union  Exchange  to  handle  farm 
supplies  for  affiliates  of  the  terminal  association.  As  business  grew,  the  holding  company 
relationship  was  dissolved  and  the  name  changed  to  Farmers  Union  Central  Exchange 
before  becoming  CENEX. 

Farmers  Union  entered  the  insurance  business  in  Colorado,  soon  followed  by 
Nebraska.  It  continues  life,  automobile,  casualty,  and  fire  insurance  sales  with  a  history  of 
low  premium  rates.4 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  founded  in  1919,  stepped  into  a  void,  except 
for  Farmers  Union  efforts  in  the  Northwest.  It  soon  became  spokesman  for  organized 
agriculture  and  champion  of  interest  in  farmer  cooperatives.  Many  Farm  Bureau  leaders 
supported  and  adopted  the  idea  of  large  national  organizations  supported  by  Aaron  Sap- 
iro. 


JMartin  Abrahamsen  and  Claud  Scroggs.  Agricultural  Cooperation.  University  of  Minnesota.  1957.  pp.  10-15. 
Agricultural  Cooperation,  pp.  22-25. 

“Agricultural  Cooperation,  pp.  25-30. 
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Special  commodity  committees  were  appointed  to  prepare  plans  and  make  recom¬ 
mendations  for  cooperative  marketing  agencies  to  handle  grain,  livestock,  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  wool,  and  eggs.  Grain,  livestock,  and  fruits  and  vegetables  established  national 
associations.  They  decided  existing  dairy  efforts  were  effective.  In  cotton  marketing,  the 
Farm  Bureau  supported  the  American  Cotton  Growers  Exchange  operating  in  Arizona, 
Texas,  and  Oklahoma. 

In  April  1923,  Farm  Bureau  hired  Aaron  Sapiro  as  legal  adviser  for  cooperative 
marketing.  He  was  already  legal  counsel  for  many  of  the  new  commodity  cooperatives 
and  a  speaker  of  remarkable  persuasive  talent.  A  difference  in  ideas  and  strategy 
developed  among  Farm  Bureau  leaders.  It  became  so  intense  that  Indiana  State  Farm 
Bureau  withdrew  membership  for  a  period. 

Upon  review  of  Farm  Bureau  policy  with  9  of  12  members  new  on  the  executive 
committee,  Farm  Bureau  ended  its  action  programs  in  cooperative  marketing.  Edward  A. 
O'Neal,  a  retained  member  of  the  executive  committee,  and  later  president,  insisted  Farm 
Bureau  return  to  fundamentals — field  service,  legislation,  research,  and  transportation. 

The  national  headquarters  became  the  adviser  to  affiliated  State  and  local  cooper¬ 
ative  associations  that  continued  to  make  outstanding  achievements  in  marketing  and  pur¬ 
chasing  farm  supplies  in  many  States.  Farm  Bureau  companies  offering  various  types  of 
insurance  have  shown  remarkable  growth.  Probably  the  greatest  Farm  Bureau  insurance 
success  story  is  Nationwide  Insurance  Companies  started  in  1926  by  Ohio  State  Farm 
Bureau  with  Murray  D.  Lincoln  as  founder  and  first  president.5 

Examples  of  Farm  Bureau  sponsored  cooperatives  include  Landmark,  Columbus, 
Ohio;  Indiana  Farm  Bureau  Cooperative  Association,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  and  Illinois 
Agricultural  Association,  Bloomington,  Ill.  County  cooperatives  are  members  of  these 
regional  cooperatives.  The  regionals  have  then  established  the  interregional  cooperatives 
for  obtaining  supplies  or  providing  farmers  markets  for  their  products. 

2-10.  What  Differing  Schools  Of  Thought  Developed? 

Aaron  Sapiro  became  a  national  cooperative  figure  during  the  twenties  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  Sapiro  plan.  He  specialized  in  organizational  structures  and  marketing  con¬ 
tracts.  The  slogan  of  the  day  became  orderly  commodity  marketing  and  was  referred  to  as 
“The  Legal  Monopoly.” 

His  plan  dispensed  with  local  associations.  Farmers  became  direct  members  of  a 
centralized  association  through  purchase  of  membership  certificates  or  shares  of  stock  and 
through  signing  ironclad  long-term  marketing  contracts.  Control  and  authority  were 
vested  in  the  headquarters  organization.  The  plan  was  aimed  at  controlling  large  segments 
of  the  market  supply,  so  cooperatives  would  have  monopolistic  power. 

His  hypnotic  speech  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  in  April  1920  inspired  efforts  to  apply 
the  Sapiro  method  to  State  and  regional  single-commodity  cooperatives  for  marketing 
cotton,  tobacco,  wheat,  peanuts,  white  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  rice,  olives,  milk,  melons, 
alfalfa,  and  poultry.  In  speaking  to  farmers,  he  reduced  his  economic  philosophy  to  sim¬ 
ple  terms — a  monopolistic  concept  or  enough  control  of  the  supply  so  as  to  fix  or  influ¬ 
ence  price.  His  concept  proved  difficult  to  apply  in  practice  because  he  overlooked  mem¬ 
bership  and  overemphasized  the  legal  aspects. 

Irrespective  of  difficulties,  his  plan  is  reflected  in  many  centralized  cooperatives 

today. 

’Agricultural  Cooperation,  pp.  30-39. 
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2-11.  Schools  Of  Thought 


Edwin  G.  Nourse,  one  of  the  founders  of  American  Institute  of  Cooperation, 
believed  the  Rochdale  principles  ought  to  be  reexamined  in  light  of  changing  agricultural 
conditions.  He  emphasized  the  role  of  marketing  cooperatives  with  the  central  ideas  of 
democratic  control,  limited  returns  on  equity  capital,  and  distribution  of  savings  to  mem¬ 
bers  on  the  basis  of  their  patronage. 

His  greatest  contributions  to  cooperative  thinking  were  his  emphases  on  business 
efficiency,  equitable  distribution  of  control  and  benefits,  and  the  relation  of  law  to  coop¬ 
erative  structure  and  operations.  Nourse  believed  that  efficient  cooperative  performance 
depends  on  avoiding  unnecessary  duplication  of  effort,  identifying  member  needs  with 
association  performance,  achieving  sufficient  size  to  bargain  effectively,  and  adjusting  pro¬ 
duction  to  market  requirements.  Nourse  also  stressed  that  cooperatives  should  be  an 
effective  tool  for  equitable  distribution  of  wealth.  His  emphases  on  limited  capital  hold¬ 
ings,  restricted  voting  privileges,  and  democratic  control  brought  into  focus  the 
importance  he  attached  to  the  individual  member. 

To  round  out  his  philosophy  regarding  cooperatives,  Nourse  feared  political  expedi¬ 
ency  in  Government.  He  believed  that  the  inherent  conflict  of  self-help  versus  Government 
assistance  was  unresolved.  Nourse  was  a  staunch  foe  of  monopolies,  and  looked  on  coop¬ 
eratives  as  a  counterbalancing  force  that  could  help  farmers  to  achieve  equality  in  the 
marketplace.6 

2-12.  What  Has  Been  The  Role  Of  State  Government 
In  Farmer  Cooperative  Development? 

Cooperatives’  legislative  support,  development,  organization,  and  operation 
involved  many  years  of  struggle,  experimenting  and  interest.  Farmers  had  active  encour¬ 
agement  and  assistance  from  farm  organizations,  land-grant  universities,  and  others.  The 
farm  organizations  worked  with  cooperatives  to  enact  Federal  and  State  legislation. 

Michigan  passed  what  is  believed  the  first  law  recognizing  the  cooperative  method 
for  buying  and  selling  in  1865.  However,  the  New  York  legislature  had  legalized  cooper¬ 
ative  mutual  town  fire  insurance  companies  earlier  in  1857. 

State  enactment  of  special  cooperative  statutes  until  1920  moved  slowly.  However, 
between  1920  and  1930,  numerous  laws  were  passed  and  several  passed  in  earlier  years 
were  amended  and  revised.  All  States  now  have  cooperative  statutes  with  a  high  degree  of 
uniformity  although  varying  in  particulars.  Statutes  of  Wisconsin,  Nebraska,  and  Ken¬ 
tucky  were  used  as  patterns. 

2-13.  Government  Role 

Not  all  Federal  laws  that  affect  cooperatives  grant  a  privilege  or  exemption.  Some 
laws  are  general  in  nature  yet  have  had  a  profound  influence  on  cooperatives. 

The  Smith-Lever  Act  passed  in  1914  created  the  Extension  Service,  now  the  Science 
and  Education  Administration,  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Financed  cooper¬ 
atively  by  Federal,  State,  and  county  funds,  the  Extension  Service  placed  personnel  at 
State  and  local  levels  where  farmers  needed  marketing  and  supply  services.  Extension  per¬ 
sonnel  worked  closely  with  farmers  and  farm  organizations  in  educational  organizations 
and  operations  for  cooperatives. 

6Martin  A.  Abrahamsen.  Cooperative  Business  Enterprise.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.  1976.  pp.  79. 
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2-14.  Government  Role 


The  Capper-Volstead  Act  of  1922  was  discussed  at  length  in  lesson  one  as  dis¬ 
tinctive  cooperative  features  were  enumerated.  The  Capper-Volstead  Act  is  a  limited 
exemption  from  the  antitrust  laws  granted  to  farmers  in  their  marketing  activities.  It  per¬ 
mits  farmers  to  associate  together  in  the  marketing  process  where  such  cooperation  might 
otherwise  be  an  antitrust  law  violation,  but  it  does  not  give  unlimited  exemption  to  the 
association  once  it  is  formed.  It  is  the  foundation  for  cooperatives  marketing  agricultural 
products  to  act  as  the  farmers’  agent. 

2-15.  Government  Role 

Cooperative  research  and  education  work  begun  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  1913  was  strengthened  and  formalized  in  1926  by  the  Cooperative  Marketing 
Act.  This  act  authorized  research,  technical  assistance,  and  educational  work  be  conduc¬ 
ted  with  farmers  and  cooperatives  in  a  division  of  cooperative  marketing  in  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Starting  in  1933,  this  program  was  carried  on  by  the  Cooper¬ 
ative  Research  and  Service  Division  of  Farm  Credit  Administration.  This  division  became 
Farmer  Cooperative  Service  (FCS)  in  1953  to  more  directly  identify  the  work  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  with  cooperatives.  Reorganization  in  the  Department  in 
December  1977  combined  FCS  with  three  other  groups  into  a  larger  agency  called  Eco¬ 
nomics,  Statistics,  and  Cooperatives  Service.  Three  divisions — Cooperative  Marketing  and 
Purchasing,  Cooperative  Management,  and  Cooperative  Development — conduct  the  coop¬ 
eratives  program  in  the  larger  agency. 

The  Cooperative  Marketing  Act  permits  exchange  of  various  types  of  information 
among  agricultural  producers  and  their  marketing  associations.  The  full  effect  of  this  pro¬ 
vision  is  not  clear  but  it  does  appear  to  permit  exchange  of  information  among  cooper¬ 
atives  that  would  otherwise  be  an  antitrust  law  violation. 

2-16.  Government  Role 

The  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933  recognized  the  credit  needs  of  farmers’  marketing, 
supply,  and  business  service  cooperatives.  It  provided  for  the  establishment  and  initial 
capitalization  of  the  13  Banks  for  Cooperatives. 

The  Banks  for  Cooperatives  provide  dependable  and  economical  lending  services 
for  cooperative  facilities,  operations,  and  commodity  loans.  This  enables  cooperatives  to 
establish  a  sounder  financial  basis  through  advice  on  business  and  financial  practices. 

Congress  had  earlier  passed  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  of  1916,  establishing  Fed¬ 
eral  Land  Banks  and  Federal  Land  Bank  Associations  (then  called  National  Farm  Loan 
Associations)  for  long-term  loans  to  farmers.  Congress  also  passed  the  Agricultural  Credit 
Act  of  1923,  providing  establishment  and  capitalization  of  12  Federal  Intermediate  Credit 
Banks  to  discount  agricultural  producers'  notes  given  to  other  Financing  institutions. 

The  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933  also  authorized  establishment  of  local  Production 
Credit  Associations  that  could  discount  short-term  farmers’  notes  with  the  Federal  Inter¬ 
mediate  Credit  Banks. 

The  three  banks — Federal  Land  Bank,  Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Bank,  and  Bank 
for  Cooperatives — comprise  the  Farm-  Credit  System.  The  Farm  Credit  Administration 
was  established  as  an  agency  of  Government  by  Executive  Order  of  the  President  in  1933 
to  supervise  the  Farm  Credit  System.  Later  legislation,  including  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of 
1971,  has  passed  Congress,  but  the  basic  organization  exists  as  we  know  it  today. 
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2-17.  Government  Role 

Passage  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936  is  further  evidence  of  Government 
support  of  cooperative  endeavor. 

Rural  Electrification  Administration  (REA)  was  created  by  Executive  Order  of  the 
President  in  May  1935  after  a  study  and  farm  organization  interest  to  “initiate,  formulate, 
administer,  and  supervise  a  program  of  approved  projects  with  respect  to  the  generation, 
transmission,  and  distribution  of  electric  energy  in  rural  areas.”  In  August  1935,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  issued  the  regulation  establishing  REA  as  a  lending  agency.  Although  the  first  year 
was  a  disappointment,  Congress  passed  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936  reest¬ 
ablishing  REA  as  a  lending  agency  for  10  years. 

Action  came  quickly  as  the  agency  encouraged  and  financially  helped  rural  electric 
cooperatives  provide  electric  service.  In  the  face  of  opposition,  electric  lights  began  com¬ 
ing  on  all  over  America  at  reasonable  costs. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Act  was  amended  in  1949  to  make  the  telephone  loan 
program  a  responsibility  of  REA. 

Helping  improve  the  living  conditions  and  business  climate  of  rural  areas  through 
its  rural  electric  and  telephone  program  continues  as  a  major  component  of  REA’s 
efforts. 

2-18.  What  National  Organizations  Serve  Farmers  Cooperatives? 

Cooperatives  formed  trade  associations  to  create  public  understanding,  promote 
their  interest,  and  represent  them  in  public  and  governmental  affairs. 

American  Institute  of  Cooperation  (AIC)  was  incorporated  in  1925  as  a  National 
educational  organization,  a  university  without  a  campus.  From  the  first  AIC  session  in 
Philadelphia  in  1925,  AIC  has  brought  together  outstanding  educators  and  agricultural 
leaders  as  instructors  in  an  unequaled  cooperative  educational  venture.  As  its  founders 
envisioned,  AIC  makes  special  efforts  to  stimulate  sound  and  constructive  thought  and 
educational  activity  on  cooperative  principles,  practices,  and  operations  as  they  relate  to 
economic  and  public  interest  aspects  of  cooperatives. 

AIC  serves  as  a  coordinator,  a  catalyst,  and  central  focal  point  for  education  and 
information  on  cooperative  educational  programs,  materials,  ideas,  and  concepts  available 
through  cooperatives  and  educational  institutions.  It  provides  service  to  members  through 
the  National  Institute  on  Cooperative  Education  and  other  conferences  relating  to  cooper¬ 
ative  personnel  endeavors. 

Members  are  primarily  marketing,  supply,  farm  credit,  and  rural  electric  cooper¬ 
atives. 

Cooperative  League  of  the  USA  (CLUSA),  established  in  1916,  is  the  oldest  of 
national  cooperative  organizations. 

Included  in  its  diverse  membership  are  national,  regional.  State,  and  local  cooper¬ 
ative  organizations,  serving  members  in  housing,  health,  credit,  consumer  goods,  farm 
marketing  and  supply,  mutual  insurance,  education,  rural  electrification,  and  travel. 

In  behalf  of  these  members,  the  League  has  six  major  functions:  (1)  to  advance 
public  knowledge  of  cooperatives,  (2)  to  improve  the  skills  of  cooperative  directors  and 
employees,  (3)  to  encourage  wise  cooperative  financing  and  operative  policies,  (4)  to  help 
cooperatives  strengthen  their  member  relations,  (5)  to  seek  Federal  laws  and  adminis- 
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trative  decisions  consistent  with  cooperative  aims  and  purposes,  and  (6)  to  promote  devel¬ 
opment  in  the  world’s  less-developed  areas,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  through  cooper¬ 
atives. 

The  Cooperative  League  persists  in  efforts  to  encourage  sound  cooperative  devel¬ 
opment  in  this  country  and  overseas. 

The  League  also  produces  and  makes  available  a  wide  variety  of  cooperative  edu¬ 
cational  and  training  materials,  including  basic  how-to  manuals. 

National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives  (NCFC),  organized  in  1929,  promotes 
growth  and  effectiveness  of  cooperatives,  primarily  through  national  legislative  and  regu¬ 
latory  assistance. 

Members  of  the  National  Council  include  108  operating  cooperatives  and  32  State 
councils  of  cooperatives. 

These  members  range  from  small  cooperatives  marketing  several  million  dollars 
worth  of  agricultural  commodities  annually  to  large  cooperatives  supplying  more  than  $1 
billion  worth  of  farm  inputs  annually. 

The  National  Federation  of  Grain  Cooperatives  merged  with  NCFC  and  now  serves 
as  the  Grain  Federation  Division.  This  division  promotes  common  business  interest  of 
regional  grain  cooperatives  and  their  members  through  legislation,  information  on  govern¬ 
ment  regulations,  and  help  in  dealing  with  State  and  Federal  agencies. 

Total  memberships  increased  from  slightly  more  than  7  million  in  1950-51,  to  a 
high  7.7  million  in  1955-56,  followed  by  a  quite  consistent  decline  to  5.9  million  in  1976. 
This  trend  reflects  the  decline  in  the  number  of  farms,  although  the  drop  in  number  of 
cooperatives  has  been  less  pronounced. 

During  this  same  period,  marketing,  farm  supply,  and  related  services  cooperatives 
peaked  in  November  at  about  10,200  in  1951-52  and  then  declined  to  the  present  number 
of  7,535.  Of  this  number  4,658  cooperatives  primarily  marketed  farm  products,  2,731  han¬ 
dled  farm  production  supplies,  and  146  conducted  related  services.  Related  services 
include  trucking,  storage,  grinding,  drying,  and  other  similar  services  affecting  the  form, 
quality,  or  location  of  farm  products  and  supplies  handled  for  cooperatives. 

The  National  Council  and  its  Grain  Federation  Division  represent  more  than  75 
percent  of  the  total  business  volume  of  agricultural  cooperatives,  and  include  a  combined 
farmer  membership  of  about  1.5  million. 

The  National  Council  has  sought  to  create  and  maintain  a  favorable  political  and 
economic  climate  in  which  farmers  and  their  cooperatives  can  do  business. 

The  National  Council’s  philosophy  is  keyed  to  the  premise  that  agriculture,  an 
essential  industry,  must  remain  healthy  if  the  U.S.  economy  is  to  prosper  and  grow. 

2-19.  National  Organizations 

National  Milk  Producers  Federation  (NMPF)  provides  dairy  farmers  and  their 
dairy  marketing  cooperatives  with  an  effective  voice  in  all  branches  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

The  Federation  provides  the  organizational  basis  for  the  development  of  current 
policies  and  long-range  objectives  sought  by  dairy  farmers  and  dairy  farmer  cooperatives. 
NMPF  provides  the  mechanism  to  further  these  policies  and  objectives  legislatively  and 
administratively  in  the  Federal  Government. 
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Representing  nearly  all  dairy  marketing  cooperatives  in  the  Nation,  the  Federation 
serves  as  an  effective  voice  in  carrying  information  between  member  associations,  Con¬ 
gress,  and  various  Government  agencies  affecting  the  industry. 

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association  (NRECA)  provides  special  services 
and  a  representative  voice  for  legislative  interests  of  member-owned  electric  systems.  It  is 
now  the  service  organization  for  nearly  1,000  rural  electric  cooperatives  and  their  state¬ 
wide  associations. 

In  addition  to  lobbying  for  legislation  of  interest  to  member  systems  as  determined 
by  resolutions  adopted  at  the  annual  meetings,  NRECA  provides  an  insurance  program, 
management  and  leadership  training,  counseling  service,  and  research  and  information 
services.  By  formation  of  the  Energy  and  Environmental  Policy  Division  in  the 
Department  of  Legislation  and  Communications  in  1973,  the  association  gave  additional 
specialized  support  to  member  concerns.  This  division  is  responsible  for  all  Government 
liaison  and  other  association  activities  related  to  energy,  environmental  protection,  bulk 
power  supply,  and  related  research. 

Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc.,  (CUNA)  is  a  national  nonprofit 
organization  serving  credit  unions  in  the  United  States.  CUNA  is  supported  by  dues  paid 
by  these  credit  unions. 

Programs  and  services  of  CUNA  are  carried  on  and  supported  by  State  units  or 
leagues  offering  direct  assistance  to  more  than  23,000  U.S.  credit  unions.  Through  the 
leagues,  CUNA  provides  programs  in  financial  and  economic  research,  education  and 
development,  communications,  finance  and  accounting  support,  public  relations  and 
advertising  services,  and  governmental  affairs. 

Agricultural  Cooperative  Development  International  (ACDI)  is  chartered  as  a  pri¬ 
vate  nonprofit  corporation.  The  board  of  directors  is  composed  of  experienced  cooper¬ 
ative  and  farm  leaders.  In  addition  to  establishing  policy,  it  serves  as  liaison  with  all  U.S. 
agricultural  cooperatives  and  assists  in  recruiting  capable  cooperative  technicians  to  staff 
long-term  and  short-term  projects  in  client  countries. 

Member  cooperatives  contribute  services  and  funds  in  support  of  the  overseas 
cooperative  development  work  of  ACDI  and  other  related  programs.  These  include  such 
sponsored  efforts  as  Cooperative  Fertilizers  International  (India  Project),  and  the  Volun¬ 
teer  Development  Corps  which  furnishes  short-term  technicians  on  a  volunteer  basis  for 
specialized  services  as  requested  by  cooperatives  in  receiving  countries.  A  major  part  of  its 
activity  is  conducted  under  funded  contracts  with  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International 
Development  (AID). 

2-20.  State  Cooperative  Organizations 

State  cooperative  organizations  are  trade  associations  of  cooperatives  with  pro¬ 
grams  divided  into  three  major  areas — legislative,  membership  and  education,  and  public 
relations.  Organized  in  about  40  States,  they  are  uniquely  useful  to  cooperatives  in  pro¬ 
viding  communication,  educational  programs,  and  services  individual  cooperatives  could 
not  afford.  Their  programs  range  from  simple  to  ambitious  depending  on  available 
resources.  In  some  States,  council  activities  consist  of  a  few  educational  efforts  carried  on 
by  a  part-time  executive  secretary  who  may  be  a  State  university  staff  member.  In  other 
States,  councils  have  full-time  staff  members  carrying  all  phases  of  programs. 

The  touch  of  education  enclosed  in  the  diamond  is  the  logo  of  the  Iowa  Institute  of 
Cooperation. 
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2-21.  What  Is  The  Extent  Of  Present  Farmer  Cooperative 

Activity  In  the  United  States? 

The  number  of  cooperative  members  and  the  number  of  their  memberships  in  such 
organizations  is  often  a  confusing  item  in  statistical  presentations.  It  is  estimated  that  at 
least  five  farmers  out  of  six  are  members  of  one  or  more  cooperatives.  Also,  a  limited 
number  of  rural  nonfarm  people  join  farm  supply  cooperatives  to  obtain  fuel  oil,  fertil¬ 
izer,  seed,  and  appliances.  Indications  are  that,  on  the  average,  a  cooperative  member 
belongs  to  between  two  and  three  associations.  Therefore,  the  combined  number  of  mem¬ 
berships  far  exceeds  the  number  of  members.- 

2-22.  What  Is  The  Extent  Of  Present  Farmer  Cooperative 

Activity  In  The  United  States? 

Combined  annual  net  volume  of  all  farmer  cooperatives  exceeded  S40  billion  in 
1976.  Grain,  soybeans,  soybean  meal  and  oil;  dairy  products;  fruits  and  vegetables;  and 
livestock  accounted  for  about  80  percent  of  the  $30  billion  of  farm  products  marketed.  In 
the  farm  supply  group,  three  items — feed,  petroleum  products,  and  fertilizer  accounted  for 
about  70  percent  of  $9.4  billion  of  production  supply  business  in  1976.  The  $0.9  billion 
farm  services  refers  services  related  to  the  marketing  of  farm  products  and  handling  farm 
supplies. 

2-23.  What  Is  The  Extent  Of  Present  Farmer  Cooperative 

Activity  In  The  United  States? 

Farmers’  use  of  cooperatives  during  the  past  quarter-century  has  increased  steadily. 
From  the  farm,  about  29  percent  of  farmers’  products  move  to  the  next  marketing  level 
through  cooperatives.  This  amount  compares  with  20  percent  in  1950.  Dairy  products, 
grain  and  soybeans,  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  livestock  and  livestock  products  account 
for  more  than  83  percent  of  all  products  marketed. 

The  net  marketing  business  of  $25.8  billion  accounts  for  sales  at  the  local  or  farm 
level.  An  additional  $4  billion  volume  in  marketing  and  processing  increases  net  sales  to 
$29.8  billion. 

2-24.  What  Is  The  Extent  Of  Present  Farmer  Cooperative 

Activity  In  The  United  States? 

Proportions  of  farm  production  supplies  purchased  through  cooperatives  has 
increased  also — from  12  percent  in  1950  to  about  18  percent.  The  increase  has  come  pri¬ 
marily  from  significantly  larger  volumes  of  fertilizer,  pesticides,  and  petroleum  products 
moving  through  cooperatives. 

Cooperative  sales  for  farm  production  use  in  1976  amounted  to  more  than  $8  bil¬ 
lion.  An  additional  $1.4  billion  sales  went  for  nonfarm  use  for  a  total  of  $9.4  billion. 
Feed,  fertilizer  and  lime,  and  petroleum  products  accounted  for  73  percent  of  farm  supply 
expenditures. 
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Suggested  Assignments 

— Make  a  study  and  report  on  cooperative  development  and  legislation  in  your 

State. 

— Make  a  study  and  report  on  the  historical  development,  including  changes  in  ser¬ 
vices,  of  the  cooperative  that  is  cooperating  in  your  work  experience  assignment,  or  of  a 
cooperative  in  the  community  and  the  State  legislation  affecting  its  development. 
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ECONOMIC  DEMOCRACY 
IN  ACTION 


Objective 

—  Determine  the  responsibility  and  relationship  of  key  people  in  a  cooperative. 

3-1.  How  Do  You  Organize  A  Cooperative? 

A  few  leaders  with  a  colnmon  economic  problem  or  need  sooner  or  later  begin  to 
share  ideas  about  possible  solutions.  They  may  need  a  market  for  their  products,  a  satis¬ 
factory  source  of  supplies,  or  some  special  service.  They  may  decide  a  cooperative  could 
solve  it. 

Usually,  their  next  step  is  to  approach  a  professional  worker  familiar  with  the 
cooperative  organization  and  financing  processes.  With  the  assistance  of  this  professional 
counsel,  they  assess  the  need  for  the  cooperative  and  potential  membership  and  volume. 
These  facts  and  figures  are  presented  to  community  leaders  and  potential  members. 

Assuming  these  preliminary  figures  look  promising  and  people  want  the  cooper¬ 
ative,  an  organizing  committee  needs  to  conduct  an  economic  feasibility  study  that  goes 
to  greater  depths  in  determining  the  likelihood  of  the  proposed  cooperative  being  success¬ 
ful  and  beneficial  to  members.  This  study  may  require  expert  help  in  economics,  finance, 
credit,  law,  accounting,  engineering,  business  operations,  or  other  fields  of  endeavor.  This 
feasibility  report  includes  findings  and  recommendations  on  volume  of  business,  operating 
costs,  capital  required,  sources  of  supply  or  outlets,  marketing  methods,  organization, 
financing,  and  many  more  concerns. 

Assuming  the  feasibility  report  is  favorable,  the  committee  has  several  jobs  to  do, 
such  as  signing  up  the  required  number  of  members  with  adequate  volume  potential; 
obtaining  member  capital  and  arranging  for  capital  loans;  drafting  the  legal  organization 
papers,  including  articles  of  incorporation,  bylaws,  and  marketing  agreements  if  a  market¬ 
ing  cooperative;  filing  the  articles  of  incorporation;  and  arranging  for  and  conducting  the 
organization  meeting.  When  organized,  all  members,  including  new  members,  should 
understand  the  articles  of  incorporation,  bylaws,  marketing  agreements,  and  other  legal 
papers. 
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3-2.  Who  Are  The  Key  People  In  A  Cooperative? 


Four  groups  of  people  are  involved  in  operations  of  cooperatives.  These  groups 
have  to  make  decisions  at  their  respective  levels  to  enable  the  cooperative  to  serve.  These 
groups  are: 


— Members,  as  the  owner-users; 

— Directors,  as  the  policymaking  body; 

— Manager  and  other  key  employees,  as  the  operators;  and 
— Clerical  and  operating  employees,  as  the  workforce. 

3-3.  What  Are  The  Responsibilities  Of  Members? 

A  cooperative  has  many  owners  called  members.  Members,  sometimes  called  stock¬ 
holders  or  shareholders,  are  the  foundation  on  which  the  cooperative  is  built.  Their  simi¬ 
lar  needs  are  reasons  the  cooperative  is  organized  and  for  its  continued  existence.  Their 
increasing  needs  constantly  shape  the  cooperative’s  future.  Their  support,  through  patron¬ 
age  and  capital  investment,  keeps  the  cooperative  financially  healthy. 

Investing  initial  capital  is  members’  basic  responsibility.  Their  share  should  be  large 
enough  to  make  them  realize  they  have  a  financial  stake  in  the  business  to  want  to  protect 
this  investment.  It  should  also  be  a  large  enough  share  of  capital  needs  to  use  as  a  credit 
base  for  borrowed  capital. 

As  a  general  rule,  members’  invested  capital  is  in  proportion  to  members’  antici¬ 
pated  use  of  the  cooperative.  Initial  capital  investment  usually  is  in  cash  for  which  they 
are  issued  stock  or  membership  certificates.  As  the  cooperative  serves  members,  propor¬ 
tionate  capital  investment  may  be  based  on  volume  or  value  of  product,  or  capital 
retained  from  patronage  refunds. 

3-4.  Member  Responsibility 

Members  of  a  cooperative  have  a  role  in  management  that  differs  from  that  in  ordi¬ 
nary  business  corporations.  As  owners  they  control  the  cooperative’s  primary  function  of 
performing  needed  services  for  their  production  operation. 

Members,  therefore,  should  be  intimately  and  personally  interested  in  affairs  of  the 
cooperative  and  should  have  a  positive  role  in  its  management.  They  are  responsible  for 
the  character  of  the  cooperative’s  management.  As  members  they  stand  to  benefit  directly 
from  good  management,  and  results  of  poor  management  fall  directly  on  them.  As  owner- 
users-members,  they  have  an  interest  and  responsibility  with  their  vote  and  financial  sup¬ 
port,  to  provide  for  overall  management  selection,  training,  and  direction. 

3-5.  Member  Responsibility 

Experience  has  shown  members  do  not  always  assume  their  responsibilities.  Boards 
of  directors  and  the  manager  and  staff  must  provide  the  means  and  furnish  opportunities 
for  members  to  get  the  facts  they  need  about  their  cooperative  to  carry  out  their 
responsibilities.  Needed  information  may  be  presented  through  publications,  letters,  direct 
contacts  or  meetings. 
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The  democratic  nature  of  a  cooperative  entitles  every  member  a  vote.  While  voting 
is  a  right,  it  imposes  a  responsibility  on  the  member  to  be  informed  and  to  vote  intel¬ 
ligently.  Thus  members  must  be  well  informed  and  attend  meetings  to  ask  questions,  dis¬ 
cuss  issues,  express  opinions,  present  ideas  about  ways  to  make  the  cooperative  perform 
better,  and  vote. 

Variation  exists  among  cooperatives  concerning  the  detail  of  proposed  policy  taken 
to  members  for  their  vote.  Basic  policy  affecting  members  usually  is  determined  by  them. 
Examples  include  new  marketing  contracts,  a  new  or  different  service  offered,  major 
changes  in  facilities,  and  capital  structure  change.  Not  to  be  overlooked  is  that  members 
voted  to  start  the  cooperative  and  most  States  require  a  vote  to  disband  it. 

3-6.  Member  Responsibility 

Members  are  responsible  for  promoting  their  cooperative  association  and  its  objec¬ 
tives.  This  means  members  should  look  on  their  association  as  their  personal  business. 
This  requires  that  each  member  provide  loyal  support.  The  most  important  support  a 
member  can  give  is  maximum  or  total  patronage  support. 

For  a  cooperative  to  function  successfully,  it  must  have  a  substantial  volume  of 
business  to  obtain  operating  efficiencies  and  to  generate  sufficient  cash  flow.  Members’ 
capital  can  be  further  extended  in  a  production  or  service  cooperative  by  doing  as  much 
business  for  cash  as  possible  and  paying  bills  promptly  when  credit  is  extended.  Members 
are  responsible  also  for  getting  others  to  join  and  patronize  their  cooperative. 

3-7.  Member  Responsibility 

Business  and  community  citizenship  responsibility  is  not  new  for  cooperative  mem¬ 
bers.  Cooperative  members  are  customers  of  other  community  businesses.  They  fill  vari¬ 
ous  positions  of  community  leadership.  Participation  of  the  cooperative  and  its  leaders  in 
business,  community,  and  civic  programs  reflects  the  total  cooperative  image. 

Being  good  business  neighbors  and  assuming  a  real  responsibility  in  building  a  bet¬ 
ter  community  can  be  most  rewarding.  What  these  business  neighbors  and  the  community 
think  and  say  has  an  important  effect  on  all  cooperative  members  and  employees  in  their 
respect  and  allegiance  to  the  cooperative. 

Establishing  community  involvement  or  relations  solely  for  selfish  purposes  may 
backfire,  but  where  member  community  interest  is  as  great  as  self  interest,  both  commu¬ 
nity  and  cooperative  members  may  profit. 

3-8.  What  Are  Responsibilities  Of  Directors? 

A  cooperative  is  a  democratically  controlled  form  of  business.  But  members  cannot 
make  directly  all  cooperative  decisions.  Democratic  control  is  preserved  by  members  elec¬ 
ting  directors  to  represent  them  in  many  affairs  of  management. 

After  a  new  cooperative  is  organized,  members  elect  a  board  of  directors  from  the 
membership.  From  then  on,  members  elect  a  few  (usually  7  to  9)  of  the  leading  members 
at  the  annual  meeting  to  guide  the  cooperative. 

The  board  of  directors  occupies  a  key  position  between  members  and  paid  manage¬ 
ment.  It  represents  the  members  as  users  of  cooperative’s  services,  not  as  capital  investors. 
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Cooperative  directors  must  keep  informed  of  services  members  need  and  endeavor 
to  provide  them  efficiently.  In  contrast  to  stress  on  returns  from  capital  investment,  direc¬ 
tors  need  to  emphasize  cooperative  activities  most  beneficial  to  members’  business,  i.e. 
production  supplies,  marketing,  and  services  for  farmers  or  ranchers. 

3-9.  Director  Responsibility 

Directors  discharge  their  duties  as  a  board.  They  must  deliberate,  make  decisions, 
and  give  instructions  as  a  board,  not  as  individuals. 

The  board  must  determine  the  rules,  long  range  objectives,  and  plans  governing  the 
cooperative  to  ensure  the  association  will  succeed.  As  the  members’  representative,  they 
must  explore  the  economic  feasibility  of  supplying  anticipated  future  member  needs 
through  the  cooperative.  Long  range  plans  are  of  major  concern  if  the  cooperative  is  to 
serve  the  real  needs  of  producers  as  agricultural  conditions  change.  While  they  may 
employ  counsel,  they  cannot  shift  the  responsibility  to  others. 

When  sufficient  information  is  gathered  and  a  determination  is  made,  the  board 
establishes  the  general  policy  to  guide  the  cooperative  operation. 

3-10.  Director  Responsibility 

While  the  board  has  responsibility  to  establish  policy,  many  aspects  of  carrying  it 
out  can  be  delegated  to  the  hired  management.  So  a  second  way  the  board  can  meet  its 
responsibility  in  directing  business  activities  is  to  hire  management.  The  term  hired  man¬ 
agement  is  used  to  include  the  manager  and  other  key  personnel  who  are  delegated  man¬ 
agement  functions. 

Employing  a  competent  manager  is  one  of  the  important  responsibilities  of  the 
board.  Success  or  failure  of  the  cooperative  may  depend  on  how  well  the  board  handles 
this  function.  While  hiring  and  delegating  duties  to  the  manager,  the  board  must  set 
ample  clear-cut  policies  and  delegate  sufficient  authority  for  the  manager  to  perform  these 
duties  successfully. 

3-11.  Director  Responsibility 

Although  the  cooperative  board  of  directors  hires  the  manager  and  delegates  details 
of  operation,  it  is  the  board’s  responsibility  to  evaluate  the  organization’s  performance.  It 
must  insist  on  an  adequate  bookkeeping  system  to  provide  a  basis  to  evaluate  cooperative 
performance. 

A  complete  and  accurate  bookkeeping  system  is  absolutely  essential  for  manage¬ 
ment  to  function  properly.  A  balance  sheet  and  operating  statement  should  be  prepared 
monthly  to  draw  attention  to  assets  and  debits  subject  to  rapid  change  and  provide  a 
month-to-month  comparison  of  key  items  for  directors  to  see  what  is  happening  in  oper¬ 
ations.  Operating  statements  related  to  operating  budget  greatly  increase  the  value  of 
each. 

Farmer  cooperatives  need  two  kinds  of  special  records  to  perform  unique  cooper¬ 
ative  functions — those  to  achieve  service  at  cost  for  members  and  those  associated  with 
member  patron  financing. 

The  board  must  insist  on  regular  external  audits  of  these  accounts  to  varify  busi¬ 
ness  records.  This  independent  auditor,  employed  by  the  board,  presents  the  report 
directly  to  the  board  to  provide  it  a  first  hand  independent  evaluation.  Careful  study  of 
an  audit  report  reveals  the  extent  the  manager  has  followed  board  financial  policies  and 
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approved  budget.  It  also  can  indicate  whether  the  cooperative  is  meeting  its  basic  objec¬ 
tives  in  service  to  members  at  reasonable  cost. 

3-12.  Director  Responsibility 

Members  delegate  to  their  directors  authority  for  checking  on  the  cooperative  per¬ 
formance.  Directors  thus  have  a  responsibility  to  take  active  and  energetic  steps  to  keep 
the  membership  fully  informed  on  association  activities  and  problems. 

For  directors  to  report  to  members,  they  must  understand  the  key  elements  of 
cooperative  success  and  be  closely  acquainted  with  the  current  and  forecast  progress  of 
the  business  concerning  its  various  operations.  Knowledge  of  the  cooperative’s  purpose, 
history,  and  place  in  the  market  are  helpful  in  assessing  and  reporting  to  members.  The 
annual  audit  report  showing  sales  volume  of  product  or  services,  current  value  of  assets, 
and  the  liabilities  are  helpful  in  making  the  report.  Directors  should  be  aware  of  obso¬ 
lescence  of  physical  plants  and  keep  members  aware  of  their  replacement  needs.  Members 
are  always  interested  in  net  margins,  patronage  refunds,  and  the  ability  of  employees  to 
provide  the  products,  service,  or  marketing  they  desire.  Future  plans  for  expanded  or  new 
services  must  be  reported  to  members.  While  often  overlooked,  it  is  important  that  nega¬ 
tive,  as  well  as  positive,  aspects  of  cooperative  operations  be  reported  to  members,  so  they 
have  an  accurate  perspective  in  exercising  their  ownership  responsibilities. 

3-13.  Director  Responsibility 

Directors  are  vested  by  law  with  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  conducting  the 
affairs  of  the  corporation. 

State  and  Federal  statutes  governing  cooperatives  dictate  explicit  managerial 
responsibilities  for  directors.  Directors  are  charged  with  all  corporate  powers  of  an  associ¬ 
ation  other  than  those  specified  for  members. 

Although  the  board  of  directors  must  function  as  a  group,  each  director  must 
assume  responsibility  and  liability  for  the  cooperative’s  operations  and  actions — bonds, 
agreements,  customer  services,  and  many  more.  Each  is  accountable  for  board  decisions 
irrespective  of  presence  or  absence  at  a  board  meeting  when  the  decision  is  made. 

3-14.  What  Are  The  Manager’s  Responsibilities? 

The  manager  supervises  and  coordinates  the  cooperative  business  activities  by  man¬ 
aging  people,  the  human  resources,  and  managing  the  physical  resources. 

In  a  developing  or  small  cooperative,  the  manager,  employed  by  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors,  may  attempt  to  do  everything.  In  larger  cooperatives,  the  manager  has  a  major  staff¬ 
ing  responsibility.  In  these  larger  cooperatives,  key  staff  such  as  major  officers  or  heads  of 
departments  may  be  selected  with  approval  of  the  board  because  of  their  management 
functions. 

Heads  of  departments  need  to  work  with  the  manager  in  staffing  positions  in  their 
respective  departments.  This  enables  authority  for  staffing  and  responsibility  for  work 
accomplished  to  be  coordinated. 

It  is  important  that  the  manager  or  the  key  staff  provide  employees  with  a  job 
description.  This  provides  opportunity  for  review  of  the  job  and  relate  it  to  the  total  oper¬ 
ation.  Often  it  is  possible  to  jointly  develop  a  set  of  objectives  and  goals  that  enables 
greater  coordination  of  the  cooperative’s  program  to  meet  changing  demand  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  service  to  members. 
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3-15.  Manager  Responsibility 

The  manager  sets  a  basis  for  supervising  and  coordinating  human  and  physical 
resources  by  developing  goals  and  plans  to  reach  objectives.  Through  goals  and  short- 
range  plans,  the  manager  takes  steps  to  carry  out  policy  established  by  the  board.  These 
plans,  including  establishing  budgets,  serve  as  a  guide  for  the  financial  business  activities 
as  well  as  services  performed. 

Establishing  goals  and  plans  offers  opportunity  for  managers  with  imagination  and 
desire  to  serve  members  to  include  their  personal  objectives  within  policy  and  anticipate 
changing  member  needs.  These  goals  also  provide  a  means  of  informing  employees  what 
is  expected  of  them.  Employees,  accordingly,  can  plan  programs  delegated  to  them  to 
meet  the  budgets  and  other  goals  established. 

3-16.  Manager  Responsibility 

Execution  of  policies  established  by  the  board  of  directors  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  manager.  This  involves  all  aspects  of  the  cooperative’s  day-to-day  performance.  The 
manager  thus  has  responsibility  for  directing  and  controlling  the  day-to-day  business 
activities,  such  as  use  of  personnel,  capital,  facilities,  and  equipment.  He  is  also 
responsible  for  commodities  marketed,  materials  handled,  and  services  provided. 

As  in  any  corporation,  the  manager  must  operate  the  association  on  a  sound  busi¬ 
ness  basis  by  developing  an  effective  business  structure.  In  effect  this  requires  using  oper¬ 
ating  and  financial  budgets,  and  sound  purchasing,  marketing,  service,  and  pricing  prac¬ 
tices.  While  maintaining  an  adequate  accounting  and  record  system  in  any  business  is 
important,  added  responsibility  exists  because  of  needed  member  records  for  determining 
refunds  if  any,  and  tax  treatment. 

3-17.  Manager  Responsibility 

The  manager  has  responsibility  in  the  day-to-day  operation  to  make  best  use  of 
personnel.  This  requires  a  continuing  program  for  appraising  each  job  and  evaluating  the 
performance  of  the  person  filling  it.  An  evaluation  program: 

—  Determines  how  well  the  staff  assumes  and  performs  assigned  responsibility; 

—  Encourages  the  staff  to  improve  skills  or  ability;  and 

—  Ensures  best  use  of  the  staffs  talents. 

Performance  evaluation  assumes  the  staff  can  adjust  to  job  and  program 
requirements  and  have  capacity  for  improvement.  An  evaluation  program  can  encourage 
employees  toward  self-improvement  when  they  know  opportunity  exists  for  advancement. 

While  employee  development  is  a  manager  responsibility,  the  board  must  provide 
evaluation  policy  guidelines. 

3-18.  Manager  Responsibility 

Hired  management’s  responsibility  is  derived  from  that  responsibility  entrusted  by 
members  to  the  board  of  directors.  Because  the  manager  is  working  with  members'  mon¬ 
ey,  he  has  not  only  the  duty  to  operate"  the  cooperative  efficiently  but  also  to  report  regu¬ 
larly  to  directors  and  members. 

Reports  such  as  the  operating  statement  are  used  to  present  accurate  information  at 
the  board  of  directors  meeting  to  help  the  board  reach  knowledgeable  decisions.  In  larger 
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cooperatives,  the  manager  invites  key  staff,  such  as  heads  of  departments,  to  board  meet¬ 
ings  so  they  may  report  on  their  operations  and  serve  as  resource  people. 

Less  detailed  reports  are  circulated  on  a  regular  basis  to  members.  These  reports, 
often  on  a  monthly  basis,  contain  items  of  interest  to  members  and  may  include  market 
situation,  product  movement,  inventory,  and  many  other  kinds  of  reports  of  member  con¬ 
cern.  These  reports  are  often  contained  in  newsletters,  newspapers,  or  magazines. 

Annual  meetings  are  held  as  provided  in  the  bylaws.  The  purpose  of  the  annual 
meeting  is  to  review  the  program  and  the  business  of  the  cooperative  for  the  past  year, 
elect  officers,  and  plan  and  decide  future  activities. 

Members  are  entitled  to  know  all  the  pertinent  facts  concerning  their  organization 
and  to  receive  an  up-to-date  progress  report.  Combined  efforts  of  the  manager  and  direc¬ 
tors  in  properly  presenting  and  intelligently  discussing  annual  reports  offer  a  basis  of 
mutual  understanding  between  management  and  members.  After  reports  by  the  employed 
management  staff  and  directors,  members  have  the  opportunity  to  ask  questions  and  to 
make  suggestions. 

3-19.  What  Are  Employees’  Responsibilities? 

Employees  working  for  cooperatives  need  to  know  what  cooperatives  are  and  how 
they  compare  with  other  methods  of  doing  business.  Understanding  cooperative  purposes, 
objectives,  operations,  and  their  role  in  the  community  is  important  for  employees.  They 
are  frequently  called  on  to  answer  questions  about  their  employing  cooperative  and  coop¬ 
eratives  in  general.  Well  informed  employees  can  help  improve  cooperative  image  and 
understanding. 

Management  can  inform  employees  about  the  cooperative  through  staff  meetings, 
training  programs,  and  printed  materials.  Many  employees  may  be  hired  right  out  of 
school.  Most  students  receive  little  or  no  cooperative  education.  Some  cooperatives  have 
programs  through  youth  organizations.  Some  land  grant  universities  offer  courses  in 
cooperatives.  This  means  that  while  employees  are  responsible  for  understanding  the  pur¬ 
pose  and  objectives  of  cooperatives,  management  must  pay  particular  attention  to  devel¬ 
oping  employee  education  and  training  programs. 

3-20.  Employee  Responsibility 

In  many  cooperatives,  like  other  business  firms,  the  largest  operating  expense  is  for 
personnel.  In  addition  to  salaries  and  wages  paid,  these  costs  include  interviewing,  hiring, 
training,  and  fringe  benefits.  Training  and  developing  employees,  both  formal  and  infor¬ 
mal,  must  be  the  result  of  planned  conscious  efforts.  It  is  a  continuing  process  and  may 
include  on-the-job  and  programmed  outside  training.  This  requires  sizable  investment  in 
employees  to  help  them  become  productive. 

Cooperatives,  like  other  business  firms,  expect  fully  performed  duties  for  the 
invested  training,  compensation,  and  benefits  provided.  Cooperative  managers  know  they 
must  pay  competitive  salaries  and  provide  comparable  benefits  if  they  expect  to  recruit 
and  hold  qualified  employees. 

While  the  cooperative  has  responsibility  for  recruiting  and  providing  training  situ¬ 
ations,  the  employee  is  responsible  for  using  these  opportunities  to  better  prepare  to  fully 
perform  duties  of  service  to  members. 
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3-21.  Employee  Responsibility 

In  a  small  local  cooperative,  the  manager  maintains  good  relations  between  the 
cooperative  organization  and  members.  The  personal  contacts  keep  the  members  informed 
of  their  cooperative’s  activities.  Immediate  feedback  from  members  is  encouraged  to  keep 
the  manager  informed  of  problems,  needs,  and  evaluation  of  services. 

Situations  may  be  quite  different  in  larger  cooperatives.  Personnel  hired  by  regional 
cooperatives  may  have  sole  responsibility  for  building  cooperative  image  as  they  serve 
members.  The  only  cooperative  employees  that  members  encounter  from  annual  meeting 
to  annual  meeting  may  be  the  warehouseman  loading  supplies  in  the  patron’s  truck,  field- 
man,  truck  driver,  telephone  operator,  credit  officer,  cashier,  or  billing  officer. 

This  means  the  clerical  and  operating  employees,  as  representatives  of  the  cooper¬ 
ative,  have  responsibility  to  understand  the  relationship  to  member-owner-patrons.  They 
must  realize  the  members  own  the  cooperative,  not  the  employee  or  management,  and 
that  services  provided  are  for  concerned  members.  Application  of  common  sense  and  rea¬ 
son  to  the  cooperative  policy  is  expected  by  members. 

Members  expect  employees  to  listen.  When  members  complain,  some  adjustments 
may  be  made  at  the  sight  with  a  few  words  of  reassurance,  an  extra  step  to  provide  satis¬ 
faction,  or  to  see  that  equipment  is  properly  performing. 

Complaints  concerning  management  should  be  promptly  delivered  to  management 
after  endeavoring  to  obtain  adequate  and  correct  information. 

3-22.  Employee  Responsibility 

Employees  help  build  the  cooperative’s  image  as  they  serve  members  and  the  com¬ 
munity — both  at  the  cooperative’s  premises  and  away  from  them.  Employees  are 
responsible  for  keeping  the  premises  clean  and  attractive  so  other  businesses  on  the 
main  street  desire  them  as  business  neighbors.  They  need  to  learn  about  cooperative 
principles  and  practices  to  respond  readily  with  accurate  information  when  people  ask. 

They  are  proud  that  members  through  their  cooperative  offer  employment  to  highly 
qualified  and  experienced  people  for  the  many  technical  and  complex  tasks  involved  in 
marketing,  processing,  purchasing,  and  transacting  other  business.  As  the  cooperative 
grows,  they  know  additional  employees  will  be  needed,  new  facilities  will  be  built,  and 
more  community  income  will  be  created.  This  added  income  expands  the  business  com¬ 
munity,  improves  and  builds  homes,  and  supports  and  maintains  community  affairs  and 
projects. 

Employees,  within  limits  of  cooperative  policy  and  like  their  manager,  can  be  com¬ 
munity  boosters  by  taking  part  in  church,  school,  or  community  affairs.  Their  efforts  can 
positively  affect  the  cooperative  image  held  by  members,  the  general  public,  and  other 
businesses. 

3-23.  Economic  Democracy  In  Action  Requires 
Everybody  Working  Together 

A  cooperative  is  economic  democracy  in  action.  It  requires  everybody  working 
together — members,  directors,  manager  and  key  employees,  and  clerical  and  operating 
employees — to  have  a  successful  cooperative.  All  these  persons  pulling  their  share  of  the 
load  helps  the  cooperative  business  offer  opportunity  for  members  and  their  communities 
to  adjust  to  changing  economic  and  social  conditions. 
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Suggested  Assignments 


—  Make  a  study  and  report  on  the  four  groups  of  people — members,  directors, 
manager  and  key  employees,  and  clerical  and  other  operating  employees— involved  in  the 
cooperative  cooperating  in  your  work  experience,  or  in  a  cooperative  in  the  community. 

—Identify  opportunities  for  employment  in  cooperatives  in  the  community  and  pro¬ 
cedures  for  applying  for  employment. 

— Identify  opportunities  for  member  responsibilities  in  a  cooperative  where  you, 
your  parents,  neighbor,  or  friends  hold  membership  and  determine  how  these 
responsibilities  can  be  assumed. 


Selected  References 

Cooperatives  in  Agribusiness ,  C.H.  Kirkman,  Jr.,  Cooperative  Information  Report  5, 
1978,  59  pp.,  Economics,  Statistics,  and  Cooperatives  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Washington  D.C.  20250. 

Cooperative  Business  Enterprises ,  Martin  A.  Abrahamsen,  1976,  491  pp.,  McGraw-Hill, 
Inc. 
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PRINCIPLES  UNDERLYING 
COOPERATIVE  FINANCING 
AND  TAXATION 


LESSON  4 

Understanding  your  cooperatives 


Objectives 

—  Understanding  cooperative  business  firms  need  capital  and  how  cooperative 
capital  is  attained. 

—  Understanding  cooperatives  pay  taxes  required  by  law. 

4-1.  Who  Finances  A  Business? 

Business  needs  capital  for  two  main  purposes — to  acquire  fixed  assets  and  for 
working  capital. 

Three  groups  of  people  finance  the  business  through  different  processes: 

—  Owners  finance  a  business  as  investors.  This  capital  should  be  sufficient  to 
obtain  fixed  assets  that  cannot  be  financed  on  long  terms  at  reasonable  interest  rates. 
Owners  may  also  provide  some  working  capital. 

—  Creditors  as  lenders  finance  a  business.  This  borrowed  money  may  come  from 
one  of  many  places — banks,  insurance  brokers,  and  other  sources  through  issuance  of 
negotiable  paper  secured  by  the  owners  investment. 

—  Customers  as  purchasers  finance  a  business.  The  owners  retain  profits  for  rein¬ 
vestment  in  the  business  from  year  to  year. 

4-2.  How  Do  Those  Who  Finance  The  Business  Benefit? 

The  three  groups  of  people  who  finance  a  business  do  so  for  different  reasons. 

—  Owners  finance  a  business  expecting  a  return  on  investment  through  service  to 
other  people. 

—  Creditors  are  willing  to  invest  or  lend  money  to  the  business  in  return  for  inter¬ 
est  the  owners  are  willing  to  pay. 

—  Customers  are  willing  to  pay  owners  of  a  business  a  profit  to  get  the  goods  and 
services  desired. 
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4-3.  How  Does  Cooperative  Financing  Differ? 

Cooperatives,  like  other  business  operations,  need  capital  to  get  started  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  owner-member  services.  Members  finance  their  cooperatively  owned  business  by 
using  all  the  usual  methods  employed  by  other  business  corporations  plus  a  few  dis¬ 
tinctive  to  cooperatives. 

Members  organize  purchasing  and  service  cooperatives  to  obtain  goods  and  services 
for  themselves.  In  essence,  the  owners  are  the  customers  or  patrons.  As  owners,  they  pro¬ 
vide  the  capital  to  start  the  cooperative  expecting  to  get  services  in  return.  As  patrons, 
they  must  pay  for  the  use  of  the  cooperative  as  it  obtains  the  supplies  and  services  for 
them. 

Although  capital  needs  of  purchasing  and  service  cooperatives  vary  according  to 
volume  of  business,  seasonality,  type  and  amount  of  business  conducted  as  it  does  for 
other  businesses,  cooperatives’  equity  financing  sources  are  more  limited.  Outside  capital 
sources  are  limited  because  interest  payments  and  stock  dividends  paid  by  cooperatives 
are  limited  by  law. 

Returns  on  member  capital  are  limited  to  8  percent  per  annum  by  many  State  stat¬ 
utes  and  the  Capper-Volstead  Act.  Banks  for  Cooperatives  require  that  dividends  on  a 
cooperative’s  stock  or  membership  capital  be  limited  to  10  percent  a  year  for  cooperatives 
to  be  eligible  for  loans  if  voting  is  on  other  than  one-member,  one  vote  basis. 

Outside  capital  investment  is  limited  also  because  of  the  noncumulative  stock  value, 
and  the  absence  of  speculative  trading. 

The  conclusion  is  that  member-owners  of  purchasing  and  service  cooperatives  bear 
substantially  greater  burden  for  providing  capital  for  their  cooperative  business  than  do 
owners  of  other  businesses. 

4-4.  How  Does  Cooperative  Financing  Differ? 

Marketing  cooperative  financing,  like  purchasing  and  service  cooperatives  financing, 
also  differs  from  other  business  financing. 

Members  establish  their  cooperative  to  obtain  a  market  for  products  they  produce. 
Again,  the  owners  are  the  users  but  in  a  different  sense.  As  owners,  they  provide  the  capi¬ 
tal  to  start  the  cooperative  to  obtain  the  marketing  services  needed.  As  marketing 
patrons,  they  must  pay  for  the  use  of  the  cooperative  as  it  assembles,  processes  and  sells 
their  raw  and  processed  products. 

As  in  purchasing  or  service  cooperatives,  marketing  cooperative  equity  financing 
sources  are  limited  because  interest  payments  and  stock  dividends  paid  by  cooperatives 
are  limited  by  law. 

However,  the  people  who  purchase  the  farmer-member  products  as  customers  are 
consumers.  They  are  willing  to  pay  the  cooperative  for  the  goods  and  services  they  offer. 
As  in  any  business,  these  consumer  customers  indirectly  pay  the  member-owners  of  the 
cooperative  business  a  profit  to  get  the  goods  and  services  desired.  Member-owners  may 
decide  to  reinvest  some  of  this  profit  in  the  cooperative  from  year  to  year. 

The  limited  return  on  member  capital,  discourages  investment  in  cooperative  mar¬ 
keting  businesses.  Investment  in  cooperative  business  stock  is  further  discouraged  by  its 
noncumulative  value  that  results  in  no  speculative  stock  trading. 

The  conclusion  is  that  member-owners  of  marketing  cooperatives,  as  in  purchasing  and 
service  cooperatives,  bear  substantially  greater  burden  for  providing  capital  than  do  owners  of 
other  businesses. 
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4-5.  What  Capital  Is  Needed? 


Cooperatives  like  any  business  need  two  kinds  of  capital — fixed  capital  and  oper¬ 
ating  capital. 

Fixed  capital  is  money  to  buy  such  things  as  land,  buildings,  and  equipment  for 
buildings  and  for  transportation. 

Operating  capital  is  the  money  required  to  keep  the  business  going  or  operating. 
These  requirements  include  paying  employees,  buying  operating  supplies  such  as  packing 
cartons  and  office  supplies,  paying  for  electricity  or  other  utilities,  advancing  members 
money  on  products  marketed  for  them,  building  adequate  inventories,  providing  services 
and  many  more  items. 

Total  capital  needed  by  a  cooperative  depends  on  such  factors  as  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness,  type  of  service  it  provides,  kind  of  physical  facilties  needed,  nature  of  competition  it 
faces,  seasonality  of  commodities  handled,  and  degree  of  risk  it  takes  in  the  day-to-day 
conduct  of  its  business.  Whatever  the  total  amount  of  capital,  it  normally  is  related  to  the 
number  of  members  and  volume  of  business. 

4-6.  How  Do  Members  Provide  Equity  Capital? 

Equity  or  risk  capital  provides  the  necessary  elements  of  ownership  and  control 
that  any  business  must  have.  It  serves  as  a  buffer  for  creditors  to  absorb  operating  losses 
and  shrinkage  in  assets.  In  a  cooperative  the  members  must  provide  the  equity  capital. 

Common  stock  is  generally  used  by  cooperatives  organized  with  capital  stock  to 
indicate  membership  or  voting  stock.  Some  nonstock  cooperatives  issue  membership  cer¬ 
tificates  to  qualified  farmers  to  denote  membership  or  voting  rights.  Regardless  of  the 
type  of  certificate  used,  capital  raised  from  sale  of  voting  stock  is  of  nominal  importance. 
To  obtain  additional  equity  capital  many  cooperatives  issue  one  or  more  classes  of  non¬ 
voting  capital  stock. 

Members  and  patrons  provide  their  cooperative  with  equity  capital  in  four  ways: 

—  Purchasing  capital  stock  or  other  securities. 

—  Investing  a  portion  of  the  net  margins. 

—  Contributing  capital  through  deductions  from  sales  proceeds  in  the  form  of  per- 
unit  capital  retains. 

—  Contributing  base  capital  in  proportion  to  historical  use  of  facilities  and  services 
furnished  either  directly  or  through  the  other  three  methods. 

The  methods  used  in  obtaining  equity  capital  vary  by  type  of  cooperative  oper¬ 
ation.  While  members  in  most  cooperatives  purchase  capital  stock  or  other  type  securities, 
they  usually  use  at  least  one  other  method. 

4-7.  How  Do  Members  Provide  Continuing  Equity  Capital 
In  Supply  And  Service  Cooperatives? 

Members  in  supply  and  service  cooperatives  invest  a  portion  of  their  patronage 
allocations  from  net  margins  from  purchases  in  addition  to  purchased  stock  or  securities 
as  equity  capital.  The  patronage  allocations  invested  are  net  margins  realized  in  cooper¬ 
ative  operations  in  obtaining  the  supplies  for  members  or  in  providing  services  to  mem¬ 
bers.  These  patronage  refunds  allocated  as  equity  capital  are  often  returned  to  the  mem¬ 
ber  patrons  as  deferred  payments  on  a  revolving  fund  basis.  Repayment  goes  first  to 
member  patrons  whose  contributions  are  the  oldest  in  the  revolving  fund. 
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The  revolving  fund  plan  allows  members  to  provide  equity  capital  in  their  cooper¬ 
ative  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  business  they  do.  It  provides  for  current  patron 
investment  and  an  orderly  process  of  withdrawing  the  members’  investment  without 
impairing  the  total  cooperative  capital  structure.  It  also  provides  the  cooperative  business 
flexibility  to  meet  changing  conditions  that  influence  financial  needs.  Successful  operation 
of  a  revolving  capital  equity  plan  requires  member  understanding  of  their  financing 
obligations. 

4-8.  How  Do  Members  Provide  Continuing  Equity  Capital 

In  Marketing  Cooperatives? 

Retained  net  margins  are  important  sources  of  capital  in  larger  marketing  cooperatives, 
especially  multipurpose  and  diversified  marketing  organizations.  As  in  supply  cooperatives, 
members  invest  a  portion  of  their  patronage  allocation  that  came  from  net  earnings.  Members 
also  purchase  capital  stock  and  other  equities. 

Members  in  marketing  cooperatives  invest  substantial  amounts  of  per-unit  retains  to 
purchased  stock  or  securities  as  equity  capital.  Per-unit  capital  retains  are  those  investments 
made  by  member  patrons  in  compliance  with  a  bylaw  provision  or  membership  agreement. 
The  agreement  authorized  the  cooperative  to  make  a  specified  deduction  for  equity  capital 
from  advances  to  member-patrons  based  on  physical  unit  marketed  or  processed  and 
marketed  (hundredweight,  bushels,  cases,  cartons,  dozens,  etc.)  or  a  percent  of  the  sales  return 
to  member  patrons. 

Acquiring  equity  capital  varies  widely  for  commodity  groups  in  marketing  cooper¬ 
atives.  For  example,  grain  marketing  cooperatives  acquire  about  one  percent  of  their 
equity  capital  by  per-unit  capital  retains  from  sales  proceeds.  Fruit  and  vegetable  cooperatives 
in  contrast  may  acquire  as  high  as  $2  out  of  $3  of  equity  capital  by  this  method. 

Successful  per-unit  retain  financing  on  a  revolving  basis  in  marketing  cooperatives 
requires  member  education  and  understanding  of  their  financing  obligations. 


4-9.  How  Do  Members  Provide  Continuing  Equity  Capital 
On  A  Permanent,  Non-Revolving  Basis? 

Members  of  some  cooperatives,  more  often  marketing  cooperatives,  provide  con¬ 
tinuing  equity  capital  on  a  permanent,  nonrevolving  basis  to  operate  the  business.  This 
modification  of  the  traditional  revolving  fund  plan  is  called  base  capital  financing. 

Member-patrons,  usually  by  bylaw  provision,  make  capital  contributions  in 
proportion  to  their  respective  use  of  facilities  and  services.  The  total  amount  of  cooperative 
capital  required  is  determined  from  time  to  time  by  the  board  of  directors.  The  proportionate 
share  of  such  amount  of  capital  provided  by  each  member-patron  is  based  on  the  volume  or 
value  of  products  marketed  through  the  cooperative  during  a  representative  period  of  5  or  10 
years. 

When  the  capital  share  of  a  member-patron  for  any  fiscal  year  exceeds  the  capital 
credits  attributed  to  him  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  amount  of  the  excess  is  assessed 
to  the  member-patrons.  This  amount  may  be  withheld  or  retained  from  the  proceeds  of 
sales  of  member  products,  patronage  dividends,  or  any  other  amount  due  the  member- 
patron.  If  the  member’s  share  for  a  given  year  is  less  than  the  capital  credits  attributed  to 
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him  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  difference  may  be  refunded  at  the  time  and  in  the 
manner  determined  by  the  board  of  directors.  The  cooperative  must  treat  all  members 
alike. 

Cooperatives  using  base  capital  financing  keep  their  membership  up  to  date.  Those 
who  do  not  use  the  cooperative  are  rotated  out  of  the  cooperative  thus  keeping  mem¬ 
bership  current.  Those  who  use  the  services  most  have  the  greatest  capital  investment. 

4-10.  Where  Does  A  Cooperative  Get  Borrowed  Capital? 

Cooperatives  need  more  capital  than  expedient  for  most  members  to  provide.  This 
capital  must  be  borrowed  using  member  equity  capital  as  collateral.  Members'  share  of 
total  capital  must  be  large  enough  to  invite  credit  sources  for  additional  capital  when 
needed.  These  loans  may  be  long-term  credit  for  facilities;  intermediate-term  credit  for 
operating  capital,  or  short-term  commodity  loans  for  marketing  cooperatives. 

Cooperatives  use  the  usual  sources  of  credit  available  to  all  business  organizations 
plus  some  special  cooperative  sources. 

—  Members  may  lend  additional  capital  through  purchase  of  securities  for  which 
they  are  paid  limited  interest  or  dividend.  Members  may  borrow  capital  against  personal 
securities  through  Production  Credit  Associations  or  Federal  Land  Bank  Associations  for 
their  initial  investment  to  get  the  cooperative  started  or  to  finance  their  commodities  until 
marketed  through  their  cooperative. 

—  Nonmembers  such  as  other  cooperatives;  marketing  and  supply  companies; 
individuals,  firms,  and  organizations  interested  in  the  cooperative’s  limited  interest,  or  in  its 
welfare  and  success  in  the  community  are  sources  of  borrowed  capital. 

—  Banks  for  Cooperatives,  organized  under  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933,  provide 
a  permanent,  specialized  credit  and  business  service  at  cost  on  a  constructive  basis  for 
farmer  cooperatives. 

A  farmer  cooperative  becomes  a  member  of  a  Bank  for  Cooperatives  by  borrowing 
from  it.  When  it  does,  the  association  invests  in  the  capital  stock  of  the  bank  on  a  con¬ 
tinuing  basis  in  proportion  to  the  interest  it  pays  on  its  loans. 

To  be  eligible  to  borrow  from  a  Bank  for  Cooperatives,  a  cooperative  must  be  an 
association  in  which  farmers  act  together  in  performing  one  or  more  of  the  following: 

1.  Processing,  preparing  for  market,  handling,  or  marketing  farm  products. 

2.  Purchasing,  testing,  grading,  processing,  distributing,  or  furnishing  farm  supplies. 

3.  Furnishing  farm  business  services. 

It  is  also  necessary  that  an  association  be  operated  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  its 
members  and  that  it  does  at  least  as  much  business  with  members  as  with  nonmembers. 

Along  with  making  loans,  the  Banks  for  Cooperatives  offer  counseling  services  to 
cooperatives.  The  Banks  have  experienced  personnel  available  for  this  added  assistance. 

—  Commercial  banks  are  a  source  of  borrowed  capital  as  for  any  type  business. 

—  Various  other  lending  institutions  such  as  insurance  companies,  pension  funds,  and 
others  may  also  lend  to  a  cooperative. 

4-11.  What  Are  Some  Special  Sources  Of  Borrowed  Capital? 

—  Rural  Electrification  Administration  (REA)  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  is  a  recognized  specialized  source  of  loan  funds.  REA  loans  are  made:  (1)  To  provide 
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electric  service  in  rural  areas  through  construction  of  power  lines  and  related  facilities; 
and  (2)  to  finance  the  improvement  and  extension  of  telephone  lines  in  rural  areas. 

REA  guarantees  loans  to  facilitate  obtaining  financing  for  large-scale  electric  and 
telephone  facilities  from  non-REA  sources.  Guarantees  are  considered  if  such  loans  could 
have  been  made  by  REA  and  may  be  made  concurrently  with  an  REA  loan. 

—  Rural  electric  cooperatives  also  have  their  own  self  help  institution,  the  National 
Rural  Utilities  Cooperative  Finance  Corporation  (CFC)  as  a  supplementary  financing 
source.  Under  a  form  of  common  mortgage  agreement,  REA  gives  loans  made  by  CFC 
and  other  nongovernmental  lenders  equal  status  with  those  of  REA  on  a  prorata  basis. 

REA  also  offers  its  borrowers  technical  assistance  in  engineering,  accounting,  and 
management  development. 

—  Rural  telephone  cooperatives  operate  under  the  same  general  cooperative  prin¬ 
ciples  as  rural  electric  cooperatives.  They  are  located  in  31  States  and  obtain  funds  from 
REA  and  from  the  Rural  Telephone  Bank — an  agency  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  established  in  1971  to  provide  supplemental  financing  for  telephone  systems.  Bank 
loans  are  being  made  for  the  same  purposes  as  loans  made  by  REA  but  bear  interest  at 
the  rate  consistent  with  the  Bank’s  cost  of  money. 

Other  sources  of  Government  credit  to  cooperative  and  other  business 
organizations  change  as  programs  change.  Up-to-date  Federal  loan  program  assistance 
available  is  listed  in  a  Catalogue  of  Federal  Domestic  Assistance  compiled  for  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Office  of  the  President,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  It  is  available  through 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402  or 
may  be  found  in  libraries  under  Library  of  Congress  No.  74-600118. 

4-12.  How  Do  Tax  Regulations  Apply  To  Cooperatives? 

Contrary  to  beliefs,  confusion,  and  misunderstanding  of  many  people,  cooperatives 
are  taxed.  Cooperatives  pay  all  taxes  required  by  law  to  all  levels  of  Government.  This 
requires  extensive  bookkeeping  and  requires  capital  to  pay  these  taxes.  Taxes  co-ops  pay 
include: 

Sales  -  collected  from  everyone  unless  exempt  as  food  and  drugs  in  some  States. 

Payroll  -  employer’s  share  of  social  security  taxes. 

Franchise  and  license  -  for  the  right  to  conduct  business  in  a  State  or  locality. 

Gasoline  -  for  use  in  trucks  and  automobiles  for  business  purposes. 

Real  estate  -  real  property,  land,  and  buildings. 

Personal  property  -  office  furniture,  inventory,  equipment,  and  machinery. 

Excise  -  special  tax  on  manufacture  or  sale  of  certain  products  or  items — tires, 
tobacco,  and  others. 

State  income  -  a  tax  on  the  taxable  income  of  corporations,  including  cooperative 
corporations,  except  for  some  specific  exemptions  or  exclusions  as  assessed  in  most 
States. 

Federal  income  -  a  tax  on  the  taxable  income  of  corporations,  including  cooper¬ 
ative  corporations  except  for  some  specific  exemptions  or  exclusions. 

4-13.  What  Is  The  Principle  Of  Federal  Tax  Law 

For  Any  Firm  Operating  On  A  Cooperative  Basis? 

Today’s  Federal  tax  law  preserves  the  right  of  any  business  whether  chartered  as  a 
cooperative  or  not  to  establish  bylaws  to  operate  and  act  as  a  cooperative.  These  tax  laws 
preserve  the  principle  of  a  single  tax  on  net  income  produced  through  cooperative-ori- 
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ented  business  activities.  The  federal  income  tax  must  be  paid  on  net  margins  by  either 
the  cooperative  or  the  member.  If  the  net  margin  goes  to  the  member  as  a  patronage 
refund,  then  the  refund  must  be  listed  as  income  on  the  member’s  income  tax  form  for 
tax  purposes. 

Businesses  operating  on  a  cooperative  basis  must  keep  extensive  records  and  adhere 
to  strict  requirements  as  to  the  form  in  which  they  handle  capital  retains  and  distribute 
patronage  refunds. 

4-14.  What  Is  Meant  By  “Operating  On  A  Cooperative  Basis”? 

There  are  two  major  requirements  for  operating  on  a  cooperative  basis. 

First,  more  than  50  percent  of  the  association’s  business  transactions  must  be  con¬ 
ducted  with  members.  In  a  farmer  cooperative,  this  means  the  dollar  volume  of  products 
marketed,  supplies  purchased,  and  services  provided  for  members  must  exceed  50  percent 
of  the  total  dollar  volume  of  products  sold,  supplies  purchased,  and  services  provided  for 
nonmembers. 

Second,  the  business  must  refund  net  margins  in  proportion  to  patronage.  The  1962 
law  defines  patronage  dividends  as  refunds  that  are  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  quantity 
or  value  of  business  done  with  patrons,  made  pursuant  to  a  contractual  obligation  that 
was  in  effect  before  any  transaction  took  place  with  patrons,  and  which  were  determined 
by  reference  to  the  net  margins  generated  by  the  cooperative  from  business  with  patrons. 

4-15.  Where  Is  Information  Describing  Cooperative  Tax  Treatment? 

Cooperative  tax  treatment  information  is  described  in  Section  521  and  Subchapter  T, 
IRS  Code.  It  applies  to  all  farmer  cooperatives  and  certain  other  corporations  operating  on  a 
cooperative  basis. 

In  the  process  of  conforming  with  the  law,  a  number  of  alternatives  are  provided 
that  cooperatives  must  evaluate  and  on  which  management  decisions  must  be  made. 

A  major  alternative  a  farmer  cooperative  faces  is  whether  to  operate  in  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  Section  521  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Act  of  1954  as  a  so-called 
“income  tax  exempt”  association;  or  whether  to  operate  as  a  nonexempt  organization  by 
not  meeting  the  requirements  of  Section  521. 

4-16.  What  Requirements  Must  Business  Fulfill 
To  Have  “Cooperative”  Tax  Status? 

The  law  prescribes  precise  rules  on  the  circumstances  under  which  business  cor¬ 
porations  may  use  patronage  refunds  to  reduce  their  gross  income  for  tax  purposes. 

Records  are  generally  used  by  management  to  keep  them  informed  of  conditions  in 
the  business.  However,  for  a  business  to  attain  cooperative  tax  status,  transactions  with 
each  member-patron  must  be  recorded  and  transferred  to  the  patronage  volume  ledger.  The 
partonage  volume  records  are  needed  to  allocate  and  distribute  the  net  margins  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  The  records  are  useful  in  fulfilling  requirements  for  “cooperative”  tax  status  because 
the  IRS  code  requires  that  cooperatives  maintain  permanent  patronage  and  equity  interest 
records  for  each  member. 

The  net  margin  allocated  on  a  patronage  basis  must  also  meet  IRS  code  require¬ 
ments.  At  least  20  percent  of  the  patronage  refund  must  be  paid  in  cash  with  the  remain¬ 
ing  portion  in  property  of  a  kind  on  which  a  current  value  can  be  placed.  The  statutes 
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call  this  “qualified  written  notices  of  allocation,”  or  in  the  case  of  marketing  cooperative 
capital  retains,  “qualified  per-unit  retain  certificates.”  The  statutes  also  require  the  refund 
must  be  paid  within  8  Vi  months  after  the  close  of  the  cooperative’s  fiscal  year. 

If  the  business  does  not  comply  with  these  rules,  it  does  not  attain  cooperative  tax 
status.  It  cannot  exclude  patronage  refunds  from  taxable  income  and  thus  pays  the  tax  on 
all  net  margins  at  the  corporate  rate. 

4-17.  What  Requirements  Can  A  Farmer  Cooperative  Fulfill 
To  Gain  “Limited”  Tax  Exemption? 

To  obtain  limited  tax  exemption  or  so-called  “income  tax  exempt”  status,  farmer 
cooperatives  must  file  for  a  letter  of  exemption  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  To 
obtain  this  letter  of  exemption,  additional  requirements  must  be  fulfilled  by  the  cooper¬ 
ative. 

The  cooperative  must  do  at  least  half  of  its  business  with  members.  Cooperatives  must 
not  purchase  more  than  1 5  percent  of  their  supplies  for  nonmembers  who  are  not  farmers.  This 
is  sometimes  a  difficult  requirement  to  meet  where  a  cooperative  sells  fertilizer  that  nonfarmers 
use. 

Another  important  requirement  is  that  members  and  nonmember  users  must  be  treated 
alike.  This  is  why  some  cooperatives  may  pay  patronage  refunds  to  urban  or  suburban  resident 
purchasers. 

4-18.  When  A  Farmer  Cooperative  Qualifies  For  Exemption, 

What  Other  Tax  Deductions  Are  Permitted? 

Farmer  cooperatives  qualifying  for  so-called  income  “tax  exempt  status”  are  per¬ 
mitted  certain  other  tax  deductions. 

Qualifying  organizations  are  allowed  to  deduct  from  gross  income  amounts  of  non¬ 
patronage  income  paid  out  on  a  patronage  basis,  if  distributed  within  8‘/$  months  after 
the  end  of  the  business  year  in  which  it  was  derived.  This  deduction  includes  all  non¬ 
patronage  income  such  as  business  with  the  United  States,  rents  received  on  property,  and 
interest  received  from  deposits  or  investments  provided  it  is  paid  out  on  a  patronage  basis 
by  the  specified  time. 

In  computing  the  taxable  income,  qualifying  organizations  are  allowed  to  deduct 
from  gross  income  amounts  paid  as  dividends  during  the  year  on  its  capital  stock.  This  is 
construed  to  include  any  form  of  return  on  all  genuine  capital  interests. 

4-19.  What  Reporting  Procedures  Must  A  Cooperative 

And  Its  Members  Follow  Concerning  The  Tax  Treatment 
Of  Patronage  Refunds? 

Farmer  cooperative  corporations,  the  same  as  other  corporations,  must  file  an 
income  tax  statement.  Cooperatives  deduct  from  their  taxable  income  the  amount  of 
patronage  refund  paid  or  allocated  that  qualifies  under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  The  so- 
called  “income  tax  exempt”  farmer  cooperative  include  the  amounts  paid  out  as  dividends  on 
capital  stock  and  nonpatronage  income  as  deductions  which  nonexempt  cooperatives  do  not. 

Patrons  receiving  the  patronage  refund  report  the  entire  refund  as  ordinary  income. 
This  means  the  cash  refund  and  the  noncash  certificates  must  be  listed  as  income  to  the 
member  on  their  income  tax  form. 
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4-20.  Summary 


Member-owners  of  a  cooperative  corporation  must  bear  a  greater  burden  for 
financing  the  association  than  do  owners  of  other  corporate  business.  The  member-owners 
are  also  the  patrons  of  marketing,  purchasing,  and  service  cooperatives  and  thus  assume  a  dual 
role  of  responsibility. 

Farmer  cooperatives  must  meet  special  Internal  Revenue  Code  requirements  to  gain 
limited  tax  exemption  or  so-called  “income  tax  exempt”  status  and  treatment.  These 
requirements  limit  nonmember,  nonproducer  business  to  not  more  than  15  percent  and 
provide  that  nonmembers  and  members  be  treated  alike. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  Code  provides  farmer  cooperatives  alternate  methods 
of  handling  net  margins.  This  includes  the  choice  of  whether  to  qualify  for  the  so-called 
“income  tax  exempt”  status. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  code  sets  down  precise  rules  on  circumstances  under 
which  farmer  cooperatives,  nonexempt  and  exempt,  may  use  patronage  refunds  to  reduce 
their  gross  income  for  tax  purposes.  If  the  cooperative  does  not  comply  with  the  rules,  it 
cannot  exclude  patronage  refunds  from  taxable  income  and  is  subject  to  taxation  on  them 
at  the  corporate  rate.  Even  though  the  cooperative  may  comply  with  the  rules,  either  the 
cooperative  must  assume  the  tax  liability  of  the  patronage  refund  or  the  member-patron 
must  comply  by  reporting  the  entire  refund  as  ordinary  income. 

Contrary  to  beliefs  many  people  seem  to  hold,  cooperatives  pay  all  other  taxes  as 
required  by  law  on  the  same  basis  as  do  other  business  corporations. 


Suggested  Assignments 

—  Determine  how  your  district  Banks  for  Cooperatives  work  with  members  and 
cooperatives  in  your  community  on  financial  matters. 

—  Make  a  study  and  report  on  the  methods  used  in  financing  the  cooperative 
cooperating  in  your  work  experience,  or  a  cooperative  in  your  community. 

—  Make  a  study  and  report  on  taxes  and  licenses  paid  by  the  cooperative  cooper¬ 
ating  in  your  work  experience,  or  by  a  cooperative  in  your  community. 
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Understanding  your  cooperatives 


WHAT  DOES  COOPERATION  MEAN? 
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1-2 


WHAT  ARE  TWO  BASIC  TYPES 
OF  COOPERATION? 


WHAT  IS  A  COOPERATIVE  BUSINESS? 
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controlled  by  its  users  and  operated  for  them 
on  a  nonprofit  basis , 


WHERE  DOES  A  COOPERATIVE  FIT  IN  THE 
AMERICAN  PRIVATE  COMPETITIVE  ENTERPRISE  SYSTEM? 
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1-6(A) 


WHAT  ARE  THE  FEATURES  OF  THE  METHODS 

OF  DOING  BUSINESS? 
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’Basis  cooperative  principles. 


HOW  IS  A  COOPERATIVE  LIKE  OTHER  BUSINESSES? 
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•  physical  appearance 

•  performs  similar  functions 

•  operates  on  sound  business  practices 


HOW  IS  A  COOPERATIVE  DISTINCTIVE? 

•  DEMOCRATICALLY  CONTROLLED  — 

VOLUNTARY  PARTICIPATION 
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HOW  IS  A  COOPERATIVE  DISTINCTIVE? 

•  DEMOCRATICALLY  CONTROLLED 

•  SERVICE  AT  COST 
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1-9 


1  MEMBER=1  VOTE 
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HOW  IS  A  COOPERATIVE  DISTINCTIVE? 
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•  LIMITED  RETURN  ON  INVESTMENT 

•  MEMBER-OWNED  AND  FINANCED 


HOW  IS  A  COOPERATIVE 
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LIMITED  RETURN  ON  INVESTMENT 
MEMBER  OWNED  AND  FINANCED 

OPERATIONS  ARE  LIMITED 


WHAT  ARE  THE  ADVANTAGES 
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WHAT  ARE  THE  DISADVANTAGES 
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HOW  ARE  COOPERATIVES  ORGANIZED? 
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FARMER  MEMBERS 


HOW  ARE  COOPERATIVES  ORGANIZED? 
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LOCAL  COOPERATIVES 
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LOCAL  COOPERATIVES  MEMBERS 


WHAT  TYPES  OF  COOPERATIVES 

ARE  OPERATING  ? 
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WHAT  DOES  A  PURCHASING  COOPERATIVE  DO? 
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WHAT  DOES  A  MARKETING  COOPERATIVE  DO? 
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WHAT  DOES  A  SERVICE  COOPERATIVE  DO? 
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INCORPORATED  OR 

UNINCORPORATED  STOCK  OR  NONSTOCK 


WHAT  ARE  COOPERATIVES’ 
LEGAL  FOUNDATIONS? 
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HISTORICAL 
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LESSON  2 

Understanding  your  cooperatives 
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land  clearing  and  road  building 
house  and  barn  raising 
threshing  rings 
corn  husking  bee 
community  protection 
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What  were  some  of  the  earliest  cooperative  businesses? 

1752  —  Philadelphia  Contributorship  for  the  Insurance  of  Homes 
from  Loss  of  Fire,  Benjamin  Franklin. 


Early  cooperative  of  special  note: 


80 
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Rochdale  weavers  of  England 


Early  cooperatives: 
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1885  —  Orange  Growers  Protective  Union  of  Southern  California, 
first  citrus  cooperative.  Followed  in  1905  by  the  California 
Fruit  Growers  Exchange,  now  known  as  Sunkist  Growers,  Inc. 


Early  cooperatives: 


1863  —  Farmers  purchasing  association  organized 
at  Riverhead,  N.Y.,  to  buy  fertilizer  for  members. 


Early  cooperatives : 
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Early  cooperatives: 
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1874  —  Illinois  State  Grange  made  earliest  recorded  effort  to  establish 
a  cooperative  to  market  poultry  and  other  farm  products. 
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National  Grange  (The  Order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry) 
American  Society  of  Equity 


Early  leadership: 

National  Farmers  Union 
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What  differing  schools  of  thought  developed? 
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Schools  of  thought: 
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1865  —  Michigan  passed  first  law  recognizing 
the  cooperative  method  for  buying  and  selling. 
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Government  role: 

1914  —  The  Smith  Lever  Act  created  the  Extension  Service 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  increased  educational 
emphasis  on  cooperatives. 
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Government  role: 

1926  -  Cooperative  Marketing  Act  formalized  cooperative  assistance 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  by  establishing  a  Division  of 
Cooperative  Marketing,  now  part  of  Economics,  Statistics, 
and  Cooperatives  Service. 


Federal  Government  role: 

1933  —  Farm  Credit  Act  resulted  in  the  development 
of  the  Farm  Credit  System. 
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Long  term  Short  and  Intermediate  term  Financing  for 

Farm  Credit  Farm  Credit  Farmer  Cooperatives 

1916  1923  1933 
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1935  —  Rural  Electrification  Act  provided  financial  assistance 
to  rural  electric  and  telephone  cooperatives. 
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National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives  —  legislative  assistance. 
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National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association  —  legislative  assistance 

Credit  Union  National  Association 

Agricultural  Cooperative  Development  International 
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State  Cooperative  Organizations 


NUMBER  OF  COOPERATIVES 

1976 
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activity  intheU.S.? 

—5  out  of  6  farmers  are  members  of  at  least  one  cooperative 
— cooperative  memberships  total  5.9  million 
—7,535  different  cooperatives  are  in  operation 


COOPERATIVE  BUSINESS  VOLUME 

1976 

NET  BUSINESS 

Excludes  intercooperative  business 
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What  is  the  extent  of  farmer  cooperative 
business  activity  in  the  U.S.? 

—combined  annual  net  volume  exceeds  $40  billion. 


COOPERATIVES’  COMBINED  MARKET  SHARE 
AT  THE  FARM  LEVEL 
1976 
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What  is  the  extent  of  present  farmer 
cooperative  activity  in  the  United  States? 

—farmers  market  29  percent  of  their  products  through  their 
own  cooperatives 


COOPERATIVES’  COMBINED  MARKET  SHARE 
AT  THE  FARM  LEVEL 
1976 
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cooperative  activity  in  the  United  States? 

—farmers  purchase  18  percent  of  their  production  supplies 
through  their  own  cooperatives 


1C  DEMOCRACY 


102 


ORGANIZE  A 
COOPERATIVE? 
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INTERESTED  MEMBERSHIP  ECONOMIC  NECESSARY 

LEADERS  MEET  POTENTIAL  FEASIBILITY  LEGAL  PAPERS 

DETERMINED  STUDY  FILED 

CONDUCTED 


WHO  ARE  THE 
KEY  PEOPLE 
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MANAGER  EMPLOYEE  WORK  FORCE 


WHAT  ARE  THE  RESPONSIBILITIES 

OF  MEMBERS? 


3? 
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.  Provide  Financing 


MEMBER  RESPONSIBILITY 
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.  Provide  Management 


MEMBER  RESPONSIBILITY 
.  .  .  Participate  in  Decision  Making 
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MEMBER  RESPONSIBILITY 
.  .  .  give  maximum  patronage  support 
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MEMBER  RESPONSIBILITY 
.  .  .  Establish  Community  Involvement 
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FARM  ORGANIZATION 


WHAT  ARE  RESPONSIBILITIES 
OF  DIRECTORS? 
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DIRECTOR  RESPONSIBILITY 
.  .  .  Formulate  Policy 
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DIRECTOR  RESPONSIBILITY 
.  .  .  Hire  Managerial  Personnel 
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DIRECTOR  RESPONSIBILITY 
.  .  .  Evaluate  Cooperative  Performance 
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DIRECTOR  RESPONSIBILITY 
.  .  .  Report  To  Member-Owners 
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DIRECTOR  RESPONSIBILITY 
.  .  .  Assume  Liability  For  Cooperative's 
Operations  And  Actions 
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MANAGER  RESPONSIBILITY 
.  .  .  Develop  Goals  and  Plans  to  Reach 
Objectives  Set  by  the  Board 
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MANAGER  RESPONSIBILITIES 
.  .  .  Direct  Business  Activities 
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MANAGER  RESPONSIBILITY 
.  .  .  Performance  Evaluation 
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EMPLOYEE  RESPONSIBILITY 
.  .  .  Fully  Perform  Duties 
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EMPLOYEE  RESPONSIBILITY 
.  .  .  Understand  Relationship 
to  Member-Owner  Patrons 
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EMPLOYEE  RESPONSIBILITY 
.  .  .  Favorably  Represent  the  Cooperative 
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ECONOMIC  DEMOCRACY  IN  ACTION 
.  .  .  Requires  Everybody  Working  Together 
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LESSON  4 

Understanding  your  cooperatives 


4-1 
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How  do  those  who  finance  the  business  benefit? 

— owners  get  return  on  investment 
—creditors  get  interest 
— customers  get  goods  and  services 


Return  limited 
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—return  on  member  capital  is  limited 
—  no  speculative  stock  trading 

Conclusion:  Member-owners  bear  substantially  greater 

burden  for  providing  capital. 


Return  limited 
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How  do  members  provide  equity  capital? 

—initial  capital  investment 
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How  do  members  provide  continuing  equity  capital 
in  marketing  cooperatives? 

—investment  of  patronage  allocations 
—per  unit  retain  financing 


How  do  members  provide  continuing  equity  capita 
on  a  permanent,  nonrevolving  basis? 

—base  capital  financing  rn 
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Where  does  a  cooperative  get  borrowed  capital? 

—members 
—nonmembers 
—Farm  Credit  Banks 
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NONMEMBERS 
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Rural  Telephone  Bank 
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•  Sales  •  Real  estate 

•  Payroll  •  Personal  property 

•  Franchise  and  license  •  Excise 

•  Gasoline  •  State  and  federal  income 


What  is  the  principle  of  Federal  tax  law  for  any  firm 
operating  on  a  cooperative  basis? 
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FEDERAL  TAX  LAW 
FOR  COOPERATIVES 
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Where  is  information 
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exempt 


What  requirements  must  businesses  fulfill 
to  have  “cooperative”  tax  status? 
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What  requirements  can  a  farmer  cooperative 
fulfill  to  gain  “  limited  ’’tax  exemptions? 
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treat  nonmembers 
the  same  as  members 


When  a  farmer  cooperative  qualifies  for  exemption 
what  other  tax  deductions  are  permitted? 

—amounts  of 
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What  reporting  procedures  must  a  cooperative  and 
its  member-patrons  follow  concerning  the  tax 
treatment  of  patronage  refunds? 
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as  ordinary  taxable 
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COOPERATIVE  PROGRAM 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Economics,  Statistics,  and  Cooperatives  Service 


The  Cooperative  Program  of  ESCS  provides  research,  manage¬ 
ment,  and  educational  assistance  to  cooperatives  to  strengthen 
the  economic  position  of  farmers  and  other  rural  residents  It 
works  directly  with  cooperative  leaders  and  Federal  and  State 
agencies  to  improve  organization,  leadership,  and  operation  of 
cooperatives  and  to  give  guidance  to  further  development. 

The  Program  (1)  helps  farmers  and  other  rural  residents  obtain 
supplies  and  services  at  lower  cost  and  to  get  better  prices  for 
products  they  sell;  (2)  advises  rural  residents  on  developing 
existing  resources  through  cooperative  action  to  enhance  rural 
living;  (3)  helps  cooperatives  improve  services  and  operating 
efficiency,  (4)  informs  members,  directors,  employees,  and  the 
public  on  how  cooperatives  work  and  benefit  their  members  and 
their  communities;  and  (5)  encourages  international  cooperative 
programs. 

The  Program  publishes  research  and  education  materials  and 
issues  Farmer  Cooperatives.  All  programs  and  activities  are 
conducted  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis,  without  regard  to  race, 
creed,  color,  sex,  or  national  origin. 


How  To  Start 
A  Cooperative 


United  States 
Department  of 
-  Agriculture 


Economics,  Statistics, 
And  Cooperatives 
Service 


Cooperative 
Information 
Report  7 
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FOREWORD 


This  circular  is  intended  to  be  a  relatively  simple 
guide  to  groups  interested  in  a  step-by-step  approach 
to  organizing  a  cooperative. 

It  presents  one  method  by  which  a  group  can  get  a 
cooperative  going.  If,  at  times  it  seems  to  take  a 
somewhat  arbitrary  position,  this  is  merely  to  make  a 
point.  There  are  several  ways  to  start  a  cooperative. 
This  method  described  here  is  one  good  way. 


How  to  Start 

So  you’re  thinking  about  starting  a  cooperative 
you  and  your  neighbor?  But  you’re  not  quite  sure  how 
to  go  about  it? 

Here  is  a  guide  to  help  you — a  step-by-step  outline  of 
the  process  of  bringing  a  cooperative  into  being. 

What  a  Cooperative  Is 

A  cooperative  is  a  business  formed  by  a  group  of 
people  to  obtain  certain  services  for  themselves  more 
effectively  or  more  economically  than  they  can  obtain 
them  individually.  These  people  own,  finance,  and 
operate  the  business  for  their  mutual  benefit.  Often  by 
working  together  through  such  a  cooperative  business 
member-owners  obtain  services  not  available  to  them 
otherwise. 

Cooperatives  perform  one  or  more  of  three  kinds  of 
functions:  Marketing  products;  purchasing  supplies; 
and  providing  such  services  as  electricity,  credit, 
irrigation  and  domestic  water,  and  artificial  insemina¬ 
tion. 

In  certain  respects,  cooperatives  are  organized  like 
other  businesses  and  operate  in  the  same  way.  They 
usually  incorporate  under  the  laws  of  the  State  in 
which  they  have  their  main  office.  They  draw  up  by¬ 
laws  and  other  necessary  legal  papers.  Members  elect  a 
board  of  directors.  The  board  hires  a  manager  and 
makes  general  policies.  The  manager  runs  the  day-to- 
day  business. 

In  three  important  respects,  however,  cooperatives 
are  unlike  other  businesses. 

•  Their  main  purpose  is  to  serve  members — not  to 
provide  goods  or  services  for  others  at  a  profit. 


Cooperative  Program  of  Economics,  Statistics,  and 
Cooperatives  Service  has  a  number  of  other 
publications  on  the  same  general  subject  listed  on  the 
back  of  this  circular.  Of  particular  interest  to  those 
starting  a  new  cooperative  is  a  circular  containing 
samples  of  necessary  legal  documents,  entitled  Legal 
Phases  of  Farmer  Cooperatives:  Sample  Legal 
Documents,  FCS  Information  100,  Part  I. 


a  Cooperative1 

•  Savings  over  the  cost  of  doing  business  are 
distributed  to  member-owners  in  proportion  to  their 
use  of  its  services,  not  in  proportion  to  their 
investment.  Dividends,  if  any,  on  capital  invested  in 
the  cooperative  are  limited. 

•  Voting  control  of  the  business  is  based  on 
membership — not  amount  of  investment.  Usually, 
each  member  has  only  one  vote. 

Kinds  of  Cooperatives 

Cooperatives  vary  greatly  in  size  and  in  the  services 
they  provide.  They  range  from  small  local  cooperatives 
with  only  a  few  members  to  large  regional  cooperatives 
with  thousands  of  members  from  several  States.  The 
regionals  may  have  individuals,  local  cooperatives,  or 
both,  as  members. 

Some  cooperatives  offer  only  one  kind  of  service; 
some  offer  many.  The  trend  today  is  toward  multiple- 
service  cooperatives.  For  example,  a  farmer  may 
process  and  market  several  products  through  one 
cooperative,  get  some  of  his  farm  production  supplies 
through  it,  and  even  obtain  such  services  as  insurance, 
market  news,  and  production  advice. 

The  new  cooperative  will  have  a  better  chance  to 
survive  and  grow  if  it  begins  by  providing  a  relatively 
few  simple  services.  As  the  members  and  management 
gain  experience  new  services  can  be  added. 

'This  publication  was  originally  coordinated  by  Irwin  W.  Rust, 
now  deceased,  who  at  the  time  was  director  of  the  training  division  in 
Farmer  Cooperative  Service  (now  Economics,  Statistics,  and 
Cooperatives  Service).  It  has  been  revised  by  C.  H.  Kirkman,  Jr., 
ESCS,  senior  cooperative  education  specialist. 


THE 

SPARK 


It  takes  only  a  few  leaders  to  spark  the  process  of 
forming  a  cooperative. 

Usually  these  leaders  are  several  friends  who  have 
a  common  economic  problem  they  cannot  solve  in¬ 
dividually.  They  may  be  farmers,  for  example,  who 
lack  a  market  for  their  products  or  satisfactory 
sources  of  production  services  or  supplies  or  who 
need  an  expensive  piece  of  machinery.  Or  they  may 
be  nonfarm  rural  residents  who  wisn  to  provide 
themselves  with  some  needed  service,  such  as  a  bet¬ 
ter  source  of  drinking  water. 

They  talk  their  problem  over  informally,  decide 
that  others  in  the  locality  may  have  the  same  prob¬ 
lem,  and  that  a  cooperative  might  solve  it. 

Next,  they  set  about  finding  out  in  general  what 
would  be  involved  in  starting  such  a  cooperative.  At 
this  point,  they  look  around  for  someone  who  is 


familiar  with  the  cooperative -forming  process  to 
work  with  them  in  taking  this  and  later  steps. 

Such  a  person  can  often  be  found  through  the 
county  office  of  the  State  extension  service — he  may 
be  the  county  agent  or  an  extension  economist.  Other 
sources  of  help  include  an  established  cooperative, 
a  State  cooperative  council,  credit  union  league,  field 
office  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  and  the 
district  bank  for  cooperatives. 

With  the  help  of  their  adviser,  the  leaders  get 
together  the  facts  and  figures  they  need  in  order  to 
present  the  idea  of  the  cooperative  to  other  potential 
members.  Usually  during  this  period  they  discuss 
their  idea  informally  with  other  leading  citizens  in 
the  area,  getting  some  measure  of  the  interest  in  it. 

Next,  the  starling  group  calls  a  general  meeting  of 
potential  members. 


FIRST  ! MEET® \  OF  POTENTIAL 
\  \  MEMBERS 


Ts  there  enough  interest  in  a  cooperative  to  justify 
going  any  further? 

This  question  may  be  answered  at  a  general  meet¬ 
ing  of  potential  members.  If  there  is  sufficient  in¬ 
terest,  the  next  step  in  cooperative  formation  is  also 
taken  at  this  meeting— the  appointment  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  survey  all  conditions  under  which  the  co¬ 
operative  would  operate. 

Arranging  the  Meeting 

The  date,  the  time,  and  the  place  of  the  first  meet¬ 
ing  should  all  be  as  convenient  as  possible  for  those 
who  will  be  asked  to  attend. 

Invitations  to  the  meeting  may  be  extended  by 
word  of  mouth,  through  newspapers,  by  announce¬ 
ments  at  other  meetings,  or  by  any  available  means. 
Often  the  adviser — especially  if  he  is  the  county 
agent- — has  communication  facilities  that  can  be 
used. 

With  the  help  of  the  adviser,  the  starting  group 


plans  a  definite  program  for  the  meeting  and  selects 
a  chairman.  The  chairman  should  be  someone  who 
can  conduct  a  businesslike  meeting.  It  is  sometimes 
a  good  idea  for  the  adviser  to  act  as  chairman,  or 
to  be  on  hand  at  the  meeting  to  help  the  chairman 
if  necessary. 

Meeting  Program 

A  carefully  prepared  factual  presentation  of  the 
proposed  cooperative  is  the  first  and  main  item  on 
the  meeting  program. 

One  way  to  make  this  presentation  is  to  have  one 
member  of  the  starting  group  discuss  the  problem 
and  another  member  summarize  how  the  proposed 
cooperative  might  solve  it.  In  addition,  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  a  similar  successful  cooperative  might  tell 
something  about  its  operation. 

After  the  presentation,  there  should  be  a  discus¬ 
sion  period.  Here  those  at  the  meeting  can  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  express  their  views  and  ask  questions. 
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The  starting  group  and  its  adviser  should  he  pre¬ 
pared  to  answer  these  questions. 

After  the  matter  has  been  thoroughly  discussed,  it 
is  time  to  sec  if  the  people  present  are  interested 
enough  in  the  cooperative  to  go  ahead  with  a  more 
detailed  study  of  its  possibilities.  Usually,  the  chair¬ 
man  determines  extent  of  this  interest  by  asking  for 
a  show  of  hands. 

If  enough  people  are  interested,  the  chairman  ap¬ 
points  a  committee  which,  with  the  help  of  the  ad¬ 
viser,  will  make  a  survey  of  all  aspects  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  cooperative  and  report  back  to  the  group  at 
a  later  meeting. 

At  this  point,  before  the  meeting  is  adjourned, 
target  dates  should  be  agreed  upon  for  completion 


of  the  survey  and  for  reporting  back  to  the  group  at 
another  meeting  It  is  often  helpful  to  plan  for 
periodic  reporting  on  the  progress  of  the  survey. 

The  members  of  the  survey  committee  should  have 
interest  in  the  cooperative,  sound  judgment,  and 
business  ability.  Often  these  committee  members  are 
the  ones  who  later  organize  the  cooperative  and  be¬ 
come  its  first  directors.  Usually  the  survey  commit¬ 
tee  will  seek  expert  help  and  advice  from  people 
with  experience  (p.  11). 

In  this  first  meeting  no  one  commits  himself  to  be¬ 
come  a  member  and  no  policies  of  the  cooperative 
are  set.  But  many  matters  are  discussed  that  the 
prospective  members  can  think  about  and  inquire 
into  before  the  next  meeting. 


ViTftDV  0F  THE  SURVEY 
VVUKk  COMMITTEE 


The  survey  committee,  with  the  help  of  the  ad¬ 
viser,  has  a  two-part  job.  First,  it  must  judge  wheth¬ 
er  the  proposed  cooperative  is  likely  to  be  success¬ 
ful  and  beneficial  to  its  membeis.  Second,  if  the 
proposal  passes  this  test,  the  committee  must  then 
work  out  a  specific,  detailed  organization  pattern 
for  the  new  business. 

In  doing  its  job,  the  committee  collects  pertinent 
facts,  weighs  merits  of  alternative  courses  of  action, 
makes  decisions.  It  sets  forth  its  recommendations 
in  a  carefully  prepared  report. 

From  time  to  time,  as  needed,  the  committee 
should  get  the  advice  or  help  of  experts  in  such  fields 
as  law,  accounting,  financing,  credit,  economics,  and 
engineering  (see  p.  11).  They  need  the  constant 
counsel  of  someone  with  a  sound  knowledge  of  busi¬ 
ness  operation;  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  a  successful  cooperative  of  the  kind  being  or¬ 
ganized  would  be  an  ideal  business  counselor. 

The  main  areas  the  survey  committee  must  ex¬ 
plore  are:  Need  for  the  cooperative;  potential  mem¬ 
bership  and  volume  of  business;  management  skills 
needed;  facilities  needed;  operating  costs;  capitaliza¬ 
tion;  and  other  related  considerations. 

There  are  legal  requirements  and  limitations  that 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  virtually  every  phase 
of  the  committee’s  work  in  planning  the  organiza¬ 
tion  (see  p.  11).  This  is  one  task  for  which  the 
committee  should  seek  expert  advice,  usually  from 
an  attorney. 


Need  for  Cooperative 

Is  there  an  economic  need  for  this  new  business? 

To  answer  this  question  the  committee  first  ex¬ 
amines  how  the  cooperative  may  provide  services, 
and  estimates  the  cost  of  such  services.  Then  it  de¬ 
termines  whether  the  cooperative  could  reduce  the 
cost  of  these  services,  or  improve  them.  It  may  be 
that  the  cooperative  could  perform  some  intangible 
function,  such  as  stabilizing  prices  or  encouraging 
more  orderly  marketing. 

In  this  connection,  the  committee  may  also  need 
to  look  into  the  possibility  of  finding  some  other 
way  to  improve,  or  reduce  the  cost  of,  existing  serv¬ 
ices.  For  example,  if  a  marketing  cooperative  is 
being  proposed,  it  might  be  better  for  producers  to 
establish  working  relations  with  an  existing  coopera¬ 
tive  or  other  marketing  agency.  Or  to  broaden  pres¬ 
ent  channels  of  distribution. 

If  the  service  the  cooperative  is  to  provide  is  not 
now  available  in  the  area,  the  committee  needs  to 
estimate  the  probable  demand  for  it  and  the  probable 
cost  or  benefit. 

A  cooperative  is  not  needed  unless  its  members 
will  receive  monetary  or  other  benefits  from  it  they 
would  not  receive  otherwise.  If  there  is  no  clear-cut 
economic  need  for  the  cooperative,  the  committee 
naturally  will  not  proceed  farther.  To  start  a  new 
business  under  such  circumstances  would  do  more 
harm  than  good. 
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Potential 

Membership  and  Volume 

In  virtually  every  kind  of  business  there  is  a 
minimum  volume  needed  for  efficient  operation. 
Even  at  the  start,  the  volume  of  business  done  by 
the  cooperative  must  be  large  enough  to  carry  op¬ 
eration  expenses  and  overhead  and  allow  some  sav¬ 
ings  to  be  built  up. 

To  estimate  volume,  the  committee  first  estimates 
potential  membership,  then  the  amount  of  business 
each  potential  member  would  do  with  the  coopera¬ 
tive.  In  making  this  estimate,  the  committee  may 
need  to  visit  or  write  potential  members,  asking  the 
extent  of  their  normal  use  of  the  type  of  services  the 
cooperative  is  to  provide. 

Estimates  of  both  membership  and  volume  should 
be  conservative.  Not  all  persons  interested  will  join. 
Not  all  who  join  will  do  so  at  the  outset.  And  not 
all  members  will  make  fullest  use  of  the  coopera¬ 
tive’s  services. 

In  estimating  volume,  it  will  help  to  know  if  pros¬ 
pective  members  have  had  experience  with  coopera¬ 
tives — and  their  opinion  of  this  method  of  doing 
business. 

Management  Skills  Needed 

Very  simple  or  small  cooperatives  arc  sometimes 
managed  directly  by  the  board  of  directors.  In  such 
instances  it  is  wise  for  the  board  to  name  one  direc¬ 
tor  to  be  in  charge,  rather  than  for  several  directors 
to  attempt  to  be  the  boss. 

But  in  most  instances  a  cooperative  will  need  a 
full-time  manager,  competent  to  run  an  efficient  busi¬ 
ness.  The  survey  committee  will  not  actually  employ 
a  manager,  but  it  should  assure  itself  that  if  a  co¬ 
operative  is  organized  a  good  manager  could  be 
found.  Without  good  management  a  new  coopera¬ 
tive  will  not  be  able  to  perform  satisfactorily  the 
services  for  which  it  is  organized,  no  matter  how 
urgently  they  may  be  needed. 

It  is  difficult  to  be  specific  about  what  makes  a 
good  manager.  Ideally  the  manager  should  be  a 
person  who  understands  business  principles  and 
practices,  is  familiar  with  the  kind  of  goods  or  serv¬ 
ices  the  cooperative  will  provide,  and  understands 
the  significant  features  of  a  cooperative  business 
enterprise. 

He  is  a  man  who  can  plan  operations  and  set  up 
controls  to  insure  that  plans  are  carried  out.  He 
uses  the  resources — land,  labor,  and  capital — in  the 
most  efficient  manner.  He  has  demonstrated  his 
ability  to  get  things  done. 


Facilities  Needed 

What  land,  buildings,  and  equipment  will  be 
needed?  How  much  will  they  cost? 

The  committee  bases  estimates  of  these  needs  on 
the  expected  volume  of  business  that  will  be  done  by 
the  probable  charter  members,  plus  some  allowance 
for  future  expansion.  This  estimate  should  also  be 
conservative;  excess  capacity  is  expensive  to  main¬ 
tain. 

The  cost  of  buying  or  leasing  an  existing  plant 
and  used  equipment,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  building 
a  new  plant  from  the  ground  up,  should  also  be  in¬ 
vestigated.  And,  if  expensive  or  elaborate  facilities 
are  needed,  the  advice  of  skilled  engineers  or  tech¬ 
nicians  should  be  obtained. 

Operating  Costs 

What  will  it  cost  to  operate  the  business — both  in 
total  and  per  unit  of  service? 

Estimating  operating  costs  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  jobs  of  the  study  committee.  Potential  mem¬ 
bers  should  not  be  led  to  expect  greater  savings  than 
the  cooperative  can  achieve.  The  estimated  costs 
should  be  compared  with  existing  costs  to  sec  if 
worthwhile  savings  will  be  realized. 

Operating  costs  include  such  items  as  salaries  of 
the  manager  and  other  employees,  cost  of  utilities, 
taxes,  depreciation,  and  costs  of  supplies  needed. 
The  adviser  may  need  to  help  the  committee  deter¬ 
mine  what  items  should  be  included  and  their  prob¬ 
able  cost. 

If  the  per  unit  operating  costs  of  doing  the  esti¬ 
mated  volume  of  business  show  little  or  no  savings 
over  present  costs,  the  committee  may  want  to  esti¬ 
mate  what  volume  would  be  needed  to  make  the  new 
business  worthwhile.  In  most  businesses  per  unit 
operating  costs  tend  to  decline  as  the  volume  in¬ 
creases. 

In  order  for  a  cooperative  to  have  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  operating  costs,  its  members  must  furnish  it 
with  the  amount  of  business  it  is  set  up  to  handle. 

Capitalization 

How  much  money  must  I  put  up  to  get  the  co¬ 
operative  started? 

This  is  one  of  the  first  questions  potential  mem¬ 
bers  will  ask.  To  answer  it  and  others  equally  perti¬ 
nent,  the  committee  should  work  out  a  suggested 
plan  of  capitalization 

This  plan  should  include: 
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•  Specification  of  the  capital  structure  of  the 
cooperative — that  is,  whether  it  is  to  be  stock  or 
nonstock. 

•  An  estimate  of  the  amount  of  initial  capital 
needed  and  designation  of  probable  sources  of  this 
capital. 

•  Provision  for  revolving-capital  financing. 

•  Provision  for  accumulation  of  capital  reserves. 

Capital  Structure 

In  most  States  a  cooperative  may  be  organized  with 
capital  stock  or  without. 

If  the  association  is  a  capital  stock  organization, 
members  are  issued  stock  certificates  as  evidence  of 
their  capital  subscriptions.  More  than  one  type  of 
stock  may  be  issued,  but  usually  no  more  than  two 
types  are  necessary.  Most  stock  cooperatives  issue  one 
share  of  common  stock  per  member  to  show 
membership.  Preferred  stock  is  issued  to  show 
additional  capital  contributions. 

If  the  association  is  a  non-capital  stock  organiza¬ 
tion,  some  kind  of  certificate — usually  a  revolving- 
fund  certificate — is  issued  to  show  capital  con¬ 
tributions  of  members.  Many  nonstock  cooperatives 
raise  some  or  most  of  their  original  member  capital  by 
means  of  a  membership  fee. 

Whatever  the  capital  structure,  it  should  be  kept  as 
simple  as  possible.  If  stock  is  issued,  it  is  well  to  keep 
par  value  low — $5,  $10,  or  $20,  for  example.  Shares  of 
this  size  are  easier  to  sell,  transfer,  or  pay  off  than 
shares  of  higher  value. 

Estimating  Capital  Needs 

Total  capital  needed  by  a  cooperative  depends  on 
the  volume  of  business  the  cooperative  will  do,  the  type 
of  service  the  cooperative  will  provide,  the  nature  of 
the  competition  the  cooperative  will  face,  and  the 
degree  of  risk  the  cooperative  will  take  in  the  day-to- 
day  conduct  of  its  business.  Whatever  the  total  amount 
needed,  it  will  be  related  to  the  number  of  members  and 
volume  of  business. 

Too  kinds  of  capital  are  needed — fixed  and 
operating.  Fixed  capital  is  money  to  buy  such  things  as 
land,  buildings,  and  equipment.  Operating  capital  is 
the  money  required  to  keep  the  business  going 
paying  the  light  and  water  bills,  paying  the  employees, 
and  buying  the  operating  supplies,  such  as  packing 
cartons,  office  supplies,  and  miscellaneous  items. 

There  are  three  possible  sources  of  this  capital: 
(1)  The  members,  who  invest  in  the  cooperative  to  get 
needed  services;  (2)  the  investing  public,  which  may 
invest  capital  in  the  cooperative  to  earn  dividends;  and 


(3)  loans  from  such  lending  agencies  as  a  Bank  for 
Cooperatives,  a  commercial  bank,  or,  in  certain  cases 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

Initial  Capital 

Initial  capital  is  needed  (1)  to  buy  land,  building, 
equipment,  and  other  facilities  and  (2)  to  operate  the 
business  the  first  year. 

Part  or  all  of  this  original  capital  will  come  from  the 
members.  Usually  some  of  it  comes  from  outside  credit 
sources. 

Contributing  initial  capital  is  a  basic  member 
responsibility.  These  initial  contributions  are  actually 
evidence  of  good  faith  of  the  members  their  “earnest 
money.”  Local  public-spirited  citizens  may  want  to 
supplement  members’  contributions.  After  such 
capital  contributions  reach  a  certain  level,  they  can  be 
used  as  a  credit  base. 

Member  Capital. — The  members’  share  of  initial 
capital  must  be  larger  enough  to  make  them  realize 
they  have  a  financial  stake  in  the  business  to  protect. 
Also,  it  must  be  sizable  because  no  credit  source  would 
be  likely  to  take  financial  risks  in  a  cooperative  if  its 
members  demonstrate  an  unwillingness  to  do  so. 

It  is  desirable  that  each  member’s  share  be 
proportionate  to  his  expected  use  of  the  cooperative.  If 
possible,  it  should  be  made  in  cash.  A  few  members 
may  be  able  and  willing  to  contribute  more  than  their 
share.  If  so,  they  should  be  allowed  to  do  so;  in  a 
cooperative  this  will  not  entitle  them  to  any  special 
privileges. 

It  has  often  been  helpful,  in  estimating  total  capital 
requirements,  to  project  them  by  type  (for  example, 
operating,  facility,  and  commodity)  and  then  relate 
each  to  the  membership. 

This  approach  clarifies  member  responsibility, 
reveals  the  extent  of  capital  needed  from  outside 
sources,  and  makes  it  easier  to  see  the  role  credit  will 
play  in  keeping  the  cooperative  going. 

How  much  outside  capital  the  cooperative  can  get 
will  depend  in  part  on  how  much  initial  capital  the 
members  are  willing  to  put  up.  Normally  member 
capital  does  not  have  a  due  date.  Thus,  the  more  initial 
capital  the  members  supply,  the  easier  it  will  be  to  get 
outside  credit.  At  least  one-half  the  initial  capital  from 
members  is  a  desirable  goal. 

Facility  loans. — Long-term  credit  from  cooperative 
banks  or  other  outside  sources  is  the  usual  way  of 
acquiring  part  of  the  money  to  finance  facilities — land, 
buildings,  and  equipment. 

No  rule  covers  the  maximum  percent  of  capital  for 
these  purposes  that  could  be  borrowed,  but  a  provision 
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in  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971  as  amended  may  serve 
as  a  guide.  That  Act  limits  the  amount  that  banks  tor 
cooperatives  may  lend  to  assist  cooperatives  in 
constructing,  buying,  or  refinancing  facilities  to  not 
more  than  85  percent  of  appraised  fair  value  of 
security  offered. 

The  period  of  the  facility  loan  depends  on  a  number 
of  factors,  including  the  policies  of  the  lender.  Only 
under  unusual  circumstances  should  the  cooperative 
plan  to  repay  a  facility  loan  in  a  single  year. 

The  committee  should  look  into  the  various  sources 
of  long-term  loans  and  recommend  the  agency  that  can 
supply  the  financing  most  nearly  suited  to  the  needs  of 
the  organization.  The  main  sources  of  facility  loans  are 
banks  for  cooperatives,  commercial  banks,  insurance 
companies,  and  other  cooperatives. 

Operating  loans. — After  the  cooperative  becomes 
established  it  may  obtain  all  of  its  operating  funds  from 
short-term  loans  (1  year  or  less).  A  new  cooperative, 
however,  can  obtain  only  part  of  its  operating  funds 
from  this  source. 

For  a  new  marketing  cooperative,  it  is  good  practice 
for  the  members  to  supply  at  least  one-fourth  of  the 
funds  for  the  first  year’s  operating  expenses.  For 
supply  cooperatives,  members  should  furnish  at  least 
half. 

The  remainder  may  be  obtained  from  short-term 
loans  from  Banks  for  Cooperatives  or  other  outside 
credit  sources. 

The  committee  should  explore  all  sources  of  short¬ 
term  credit  and  recommend  the  agency  that  can  best 
meet  both  the  immediate  and  long-range  needs  of  the 
cooperative.  Among  the  sources  of  short-term  loans 
are  Banks  for  Cooperatives,  commercial  banks,  and 
other  cooperatives. 

Revolving  Capital  Financing 

The  revolving-capital  financing  plan  is  peculiarly 
suited  to  cooperatives. 

Here’s  the  way  it  works. 

As  a  member  does  business  through  a  cooperative, 
he  authorizes  the  cooperative  to  use  a  portion  of  the 
money  he  has  furnished  the  cooperative  through  his 
patronage.  This  may  be  either  a  specified  deduction  for 
each  unit  of  product  sold  or  bought  or  a  percentage  of 
the  savings  the  member  realizes  on  each  transaction. 
This  money  is  provided  and  is  used  for  capital  purposes 
only. 

The  amount  (sometimes  called  a  capital  retain)  is 
credited  to  the  member  on  the  cooperative’s  books.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  the  member  is  issued  a  certificate  in 
the  total  amount  of  his  capital  retains  fortheyear.  This 


certificate  represents  member  capital  invested  in  the 
cooperative. 

The  capital  retains  go  into  a  revolving  capital  fund. 
In  the  first  years  of  the  cooperative’s  existence,  money 
from  this  fund  usually  goes  to  pay  off  the  long-term 
loan  of  original  capital.  Later  on,  capital  retains  are 
returned  to  the  members  year  by  year,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  went  into  the  fund.  That  is,  the  oldest  are 
paid  back  first. 

The  revolving  capital  plan  allows  members  to  build 
up  an  equity  in  their  association  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  business  they  do.  It  makes  it  possible  to 
return  a  withdrawing  member’s  investment.  And  it 
gives  the  business  flexibility  to  meet  changing 
conditions  that  may  cause  financial  needs  to  change. 

Reserves 

Like  any  other  business,  a  cooperative  should  build 
up  reserves.  These  reserves  are  over  and  above 
operating  reserves  for  such  items  as  depreciation  and 
bad  debts. 

Reserves  are  funds  for  meeting  unforeseen  cir¬ 
cumstances  such  as  a  poor  business  year.  Reserves  are 
also  needed  from  time  to  time  to  build  new  or 
expanded  facilities,  or  perhaps  to  add  new  services. 
When  such  a  need  arises,  the  cooperative  can  use  its 
reserves  instead  of  borrowing  money,  curtailing  its 
services,  or  impairing  its  capital.  Thus,  reserves  protect 
the  capital  investments  of  members. 

The  committee  should  estimate  the  amount  of 
reserves  to  be  built  up.  and  the  method  of  providing 
them. 

When  reserves  build  up  to  the  amount  considered 
adequate,  they  may  be  revolved  out  to  the  members  at 
the  discretion  of  the  directors,  in  the  same  manner  as 
revolving  funds.  In  some  States  the  amount  or  percent 
of  reserves  is  specified  or  limited  by  law. 

Other  Considerations 

The  survey  committee  will  also  need  to  look  into 
numerous  other  matters  related  to  organization,  scope 
of  business,  and  operating  procedures.  Some  of  the 
points  to  consider  are  discussed  below. 

•  Incorporation. — Usually,  it  is  best  to  incorporate. 
Most  States  have  special  enabling  laws  under  which 
cooperatives  may  incorporate.  Or.  it  may  be  preferable 
to  incorporate  under  either  the  general  or  the  nonprofit 
section  of  the  State’s  general  corporation  enabling  act. 

Incorporation  gives  the  cooperative  a  distinct  legal 
standing  and  a  set  term  of  existence.  And,  generally, 
members  are  not  personally  liable  for  the  debts  of  an 
incorporated  organization. 
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However,  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  cooperative  be 
incorporated.  If  the  group  is  small,  and  the  services  to 
be  provided  are  limited  in  number  and  complexity,  it  is 
possible  to  operate  as  an  unincorporated  cooperative. 
This  may  be  an  easier  way  to  get  started. 

An  unincorporated  cooperative  is  roughly 
equivalent  to  a  partnership.  This  means  that  each 
member  is  liable  for  all  of  the  debts  of  the  organization. 
It  is  more  difficult  for  an  unincorporated  organization 
to  buy  or  sell  land  or  other  physical  assets,  since  such 
action  requires  approval  of  all  members. 

•  Scope  of  business— What  services  will  the 
cooperative  provide?  Usually  it  is  best  to  begin 
modestly,  providing  one  or  a  few  services  that  can  be 
handled  without  elaborate  or  costly  facilities— then  to 
expand  on  a  successful  start. 

•  Membership. — How  large  a  territory  will 
members  be  drawn  from?  No  larger  than  will  permit 
efficient  service. 

What  will  be  the  qualifications  for  membership?  The 
ideal  member  is  proud  of  his  cooperative  and  supports 
it  by  patronizing  it. 

Will  there  be  a  membership  fee?  Generally  at  least  a 
small  fee  is  desirable. 

•  Location  and  hours  of  business. — Both  should  be 
as  convient  as  possible  for  efficient  use  of  the 
cooperative  by  members. 

•  Representation  on  board  of  directors. — If 
membership  will  be  widely  scattered,  it  may  be 
desirable  to  elect  directors  by  districts.  Or  if  the 
cooperative  will  market  several  commodities  it  may  be 
that  the  producers  of  each  commodity  should  be 
represented  on  the  board. 

•  Method  of  payment  for  products. — There  are 
three  methods  of  accounting  to  members  for  products 
sold  through  a  cooperative.  These  are  outright 
purchase,  selling  on  individual  account,  and  pooling. 
Ordinarily,  a  beginning  cooperative  does  not  buy  a 
member’s  product  outright.  Instead,  it  sells  these 
products  and  gives  members  the  proceeds,  minus  the 
expense  of  selling  and  the  cost  of  running  the 
cooperative. 

•  Pricing  supplies  and  services  bought  by 
members. — Usually  a  purchasing  cooperative  charges 
its  members  the  prevailing  prices  for  supplies  and 
services  bought  from  the  cooperative.  Then  at  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year,  savings  are  returned  to  members  in 
the  form  of  patronage  dividends. 

•  Organization  agreement  .—The  survey  committee 
should  decide  if  an  organization  agreement  is  to  be 
used.  If  so,  they  prepare  one.  (See  sample,  p.  16.) 


An  organization  agreement  is  a  tool  used  to 
determine  the  extent  of  serious  interest  in  the  proposed 
cooperative.  By  signing  this  document,  the  signer 
agrees  to  belong  to  and  patronize  the  proposed 
cooperative  and  to  furnish  a  specified  amount  of  the 
initial  capital — if  a  certain  number  of  other  prospective 
members  also  sign  up  within  a  given  time  period. 

If  the  required  number  of  members  sign  this 
agreement,  the  signers  then  meet  and  decide  by  vote 
whether  enough  signatures  have  been  obtained  to 
justify  forming  the  cooperative. 

This  form,  like  all  legal  forms  of  the  cooperative, 
should  be  prepared  or  checked  by  an  attorney. 

•  Business  with  nonmembers.—  The  survey  com¬ 
mittee  should  recommend  whether  the  cooperative  will 
do  business  with  nonmembers  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent 
and  under  what  conditions. 

State  laws  covering  cooperatives  and  State  and 
Federal  income  tax  laws  have  provisions  to  be  taken 
into  account  when  deciding  the  extent  of  nonmember 
business. 

•  Other  matters  that  must  be  settled  before  the 
articles  of  incorporation  and  the  bylaws  can  be  drafted 
include  the  name  of  the  organization,  voting 
procedures,  and  rules  for  management  of  the  associa¬ 
tion.  The  survey  committee  may  want  to  make  a  list  of 
these  items  and  their  recommendations  concerning 
each  one. 

•  Organization  costs. — The  committee  should 
estimate  the  cost  of  getting  organized  and  set  the 
amount  each  prospective  member  should  be  assessed 
to  pay  these  costs.  These  costs  will  include  such  items 
as  attorney’s  fees  and  the  fee  for  filing  the  articles  of 
incorporation. 

Prospective  members  of  cooperatives  eligible  for 
help  from  Farmers  Home  Administration  can  borrow 
from  FmHA  to  pay  the  organization  cost  assessment. 

The  Survey  Report 

The  survey  committee  sums  up  its  findings  and 
sets  down  its  decisions  and  recommendations  in  some 
orderly  arrangement,  such  as  the  sample  committee 
report  shown  on  page  13. 

All  pertinent  facts  and  figures  collected  by  the 
committee  need  not  be  included.  But  the  committee 
should  have  them  on  hand  when  it  presents  its  report 
to  the  prospective  members.  They  may  be  needed 
to  answer  questions. 

It  is  sometimes  a  good  idea  to  mimeograph  the 
report  so  that  the  prospective  members  can  refer  to 
it  at  the  meeting  and  later. 
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SECOND 


OF  POTENTIAL 
MEMBERS 


This  second  general  meeting  of  potential  members 
is  arranged  in  the  same  way  as  the  first.  It  also  needs 
a  skillful  chairman.  Its  main  item  of  business  is  the 
survey  report. 

After  the  report  is  presented  it  should  be  discussed 
thoroughly  point  by  point.  The  committee  members 
should  enter  into  this  discussion,  helping  the  group 
understand  fully  the  possibilities  for  success. 

Possibly  there  may  be  so  many  points  to  cover 
that  it  is  difficult  to  discuss  them  all  in  one  meeting. 
If  so,  the  meeting  can  be  adjourned  at  some  con¬ 
venient  point  and  reassembled  from  time  to  time  un¬ 
til  the  entire  report  has  been  presented. 

After  the  discussion,  the  chairman  determines  if 
there  are  enough  persons  who  want  to  go  ahead  with 
the  cooperative  to  justify  taking  further  steps.  If 


WORK 


The  organizing  committee  has  five  main  jobs:  ( 1 ) 
to  sign  up  the  required  number  of  members;  (2)  to 
obtain  the  capital  subscribed  and  arrange  for  capital 
loans;  (3)  to  draft  the  legal  organization  papers;  (4) 
to  file  the  articles  of  incorporation  (if  it  is  to  be  an 
incorporated  cooperative) ;  and  (5)  to  arrange  the 
first  meeting  of  the  original  members. 


Signup 

The  organization  agreement  described  on  page  7 
may  be  used  to  sign  up  members.  The  committee 
may  want  to  enlist  others  to  help  in  making  a  can¬ 
vass  of  all  prospective  members,  including  those  who 
may  not  have  attended  the  first  meetings.  If  the  area 
to  be  covered  is  large,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  assign 
different  teams  to  each  locality. 


there  is  enough  interest,  the  chairman  then  appoints 
an  organizing  committee. 

The  organizing  committee  may  well  contain  some 
or  all  of  the  survey  committee  members.  It  may  be 
larger  than  the  survey  committee,  and  it  is  some¬ 
times  divided  into  subcommittees  that  handle  dif¬ 
ferent  main  jobs. 

If  all  the  recommendations  of  the  survey  commit¬ 
tee  have  been  agreed  to,  the  report  can  serve  as  a 
blueprint  for  the  organizing  committee.  If  the  po¬ 
tential  members  want  certain  provisions  changed, 
however,  the  discussion  and  voting  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  until  all  changes  are  agreed  to. 

A  final  piece  of  business  that  may  be  conducted 
at  this  meeting  is  the  estimate  of  each  prospective 
member’s  share  of  the  costs  of  organizing. 


OF  THE 
ORGANIZING 
COMMITTEE 


All  who  solicit  memberships  should  have  a  thor¬ 
ough  understanding  of  the  way  the  cooperative  is  to 
operate.  They  should  be  businesslike  in  their  ap¬ 
proach  and  make  no  promises  about  cooperative  op¬ 
eration  that  cannot  be  fulfilled. 

Obtaining  Capital 

After  enough  members  have  signed  up  to  insure 
the  desired  volume  of  business  and  the  necessary 
capital,  the  capital  subscriptions  should  be  collected. 

All  capital  collected  should  be  turned  over 
promptly  to  someone  designated  by  the  committee. 
This  person  keeps  a  complete  record  of  all  sub¬ 
scriptions. 

This  committee  may  also  want  to  look  further  into 
probable  sources  .of  loans  and  recommend  the  ones 
to  be  used.  It  can  make  no  binding  agreements  for 
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these  loans,  however,  because  the  cooperative  is  not 
yet  legally  in  existence. 

Drafting  Legal  Organization  Papers 

An  incorporated  cooperative  operates  within  a 
legal  framework  made  up  of  articles  of  incorporation, 
bylaws,  and  (in  some  instances)  a  marketing  agree¬ 
ment.  These  documents  must  be  drawn  up  with  care 
to  insure  that  they  provide  for  the  kind  of  operation 
the  incorporators  want  and  that  they  meet  legal  re¬ 
quirements. 

Other  legal  documents  usually  needed  are:  Mem¬ 
bership  application,  membership  or  stock  certificate, 
revolving  fund  certificate,  and  meeting  notices  and 
waivers  of  notice. 

Articles  of  Incorporation 

Articles  of  incorporation  are  a  statement  of  the 
kind  and  scope  of  business  the  cooperative  is  de¬ 
signed  to  do.  This  statement  must  be  drawn  up  to 
conform  with  State  laws.  It  is  wise  to  specify  rather 
broad  incorporating  authority  even  though  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  services  may  be  quite  limited. 

These  articles  usually  contain:  Name  of  the  co¬ 
operative  (which  in  some  States  must  contain  the 
word  “cooperative”);  principal  place  of  business; 
purposes  and  powers  of  the  association;  proposed 
duration  of  the  association;  names  of  the  incorpo¬ 
rators  (in  most  States);  specification  of  the  capital 
structure  of  the  cooperative.  In  some  States,  the 
names  of  the  first  officers  of  the  association  must  be 
included. 

Bylaws 

Bylaws  state  the  way  the  cooperative  will  do  busi¬ 
ness.  They  must  be  consistent  with  both  State  stat¬ 
utes  and  the  articles  of  incorporation. 

Bylaws  usually  specify:  Requirements  for  mem¬ 
bership  and  rights  and  responsibilities  of  members; 
how  membership  meetings  are  called  and  conducted; 
how  voting  is  done;  how  directors  and  officers  are 
elected,  and  their  number,  duties,  terms  of  office, 
and  compensation;  time  and  place  of  directors’  meet¬ 
ings;  dates  of  the  fiscal  year;  and  other  rules  for  the 
management  of  the  association. 

For  a  marketing  cooperative  that  is  not  to  have  a 
marketing  agreement,  the  bylaws  should  specify  the 
extent  of  the  obligation  of  the  members  to  market 
their  products  through  the  cooperative.  It  should 
also  outline  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
the  products  will  be  marketed  and  accounted  for. 

If  the  proposed  cooperative  is  being  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  participating  in  price  support  and 
storage  programs,  its  operations  should  be  planned 
and  its  legal  documents  drafted  in  a  manner  which 


complies  with  specific  regulations  of  those 
programs.  Information  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service 
(ASCS),  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  20250. 

The  committee  prepares  the  bylaws,  usually  in 
cooperation  with  an  attorney.  His  services  are  im¬ 
portant  in  making  certain  that  the  bylaw  provisions 
comply  with  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  the 
cooperative  is  incorporated.  The  committee’s 
role  in  preparing  bylaws  is  to  make  certain  that  the 
bylaw  provisions  will  not  conflict  with  actual  operat¬ 
ing  procedures. 

State  laws  usually  provide  that  the  cooperative 
must  adopt  bylaws  within  a  specified  time — some¬ 
times  30  days — after  the  articles  of  incorporation 
are  filed.  The  organizing  committee  arranges  a 
meeting  of  the  incorporators  named  in  the  articles 
for  this  purpose. 

Marketing  Agreement 

Many,  but  not  all  marketing  cooperatives  use  a 
marketing  agreement.  A  marketing  agreement  states 
the  duty  and  intent  of  the  member  to  deliver  a  speci¬ 
fied  amount  or  percent  of  his  production  to  the  co¬ 
operative. 

It  sets  forth  the  responsibilities  of  the  association 
to  the  members.  It  also  outlines  the  methods  of 
capitalization  and  deductions  from  gross  sales  for  all 
necessary  association  expenses. 

In  this  agreement  also,  the  association  agrees  to 
accept  specified  products,  to  market  them  to  the  best 
of  its  ability,  and  to  return  to  members  all  proceeds 
of  such  marketings  less  deductions  for  expenses, 
capital,  and  reserves. 

The  association  also  agrees  to  issue  some  evidence 
of  capital  retains  other  than  capital  reserves. 

Among  cooperatives  requiring  a  marketing  agree¬ 
ment,  the  continuing  or  self-renewing  agreement  is 
widely  used.  This  is  one  which  specifies  that  after 
the  agreement  has  been  in  force  for  some  stated 
initial  period  (say  3  years),  it  shall  continue  in  force 
from  year  to  year  unless  the  member  (or  the  co¬ 
operative)  states  in  writing  a  desire  to  cancel  the 
agreement.  Usually  this  statement  must  be  made 
during  a  specified  annual  withdrawal  or  cancellation 
period. 

Use  of  a  marketing  agreement  insures  the  associa¬ 
tion  sufficient  control  over  the  products  to  be  de¬ 
livered  that  it  may  function  properly.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  helpful  in  the  first  few  years  of  operation  while 
the  cooperative  is  establishing  its  reputation  as  a 
going,  responsible,  and  successful  business.  Mar¬ 
keting  agreements  have  helped  some  cooperatives 
get  needed  outside  financial  help. 
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In  some  States,  cooperatives  that  use  marketing 
agreements  must  file  them  with  the  State  government. 
If  so,  the  marketing  agreement  should  be  drawn  up 
so  that  it  is  eligible  for  filing. 

A  marketing  agreement  may  be  drawn  up  to  serve 
also  as  an  application  for  membership. 

Membership  Application 

A  membership  application  form  has  four  main 
parts:  Statement  of  the  desire  of  the  applicant  to 
become  a  member  of  the  cooperative;  signature 
of  the  applicant;  statement  of  acceptance  of  appli¬ 
cant;  and  signatures  of  the  president  and  secretary 
of  the  cooperative. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  any  cooperative 
have  a  properly  completed  membership  application 
from  every  member.  Membership,  and  the  amount 
of  business  done  with  members  and  nonmembers, 
if  any,  may  become  important. 

The  membership  application,  signed  by  the  mem¬ 
ber  and  approved  by  the  board  of  directors,  is  the 
best  legal  proof  that  a  patron  of  the  cooperative  is 
actually  a  member. 

Membership  and  Revolving  Fund  Certificates 

On  his  acceptance  into  the  cooperative,  each 
member  is  issued  a  membership  certificate  as  evi¬ 


dence  that  he  is  entitled  to  all  of  the  rights,  benefits, 
and  privileges  of  the  association. 

A  revolving  fund  certificate  is  the  member’s  re¬ 
ceipt  for  certain  capital  contributions  that  will  even¬ 
tually  revolve  back  to  him;  in  the  meantime  they  are 
retained  by  the  cooperative  to  be  used  as  associa¬ 
tion  capital. 

These  contributions  may  be  deductions  made  from 
the  returns  from  his  products,  patronage  dividends 
left  in  the  business  and  credited  to  him  on  the 
books,  or  original  capital  subscriptions  to  a  nonstock 
cooperative. 

Filing  the  Articles  of  Incorporation 

By  filing  the  articles  of  incoporation  with  the 
proper  State  office,  the  cooperative  corporation  is 
brought  into  being. 

The  organizing  committee  does  the  filing,  first 
making  sure  that  all  requirements  are  met.  Require¬ 
ments  include:  Evidence  of  the  minimum  paid-in 
capital;  evidence  of  a  minimum  payment  on  stock 
subscriptions  if  the  corporation  is  to  be  a  stock 
company;  and,  in  most  States,  acknowledgment  of 
the  articles  by  some  of  the  original  incorporators. 

A  fee  for  recording  the  articles  of  incorporation 
must  be  paid  when  they  arc  filed. 


FIRST  MEETINGS 
OF  MEMBERS  AND  BOARD 


Charter  Members 

According  to  most  statutes  under  which  coop¬ 
eratives  arc  organized,  bylaws  must  be  adopted  by 
a  majority  vote  of  members  or  stockholders. 

For  convenience  in  organizing  the  cooperative, 
only  the  persons  named  in  the  articles  of  incorpora¬ 
tion  attend  the  first  meeting  as  charter  members 
of  the  cooperative  to  adopt  the  bylaws.  These  per¬ 
sons  arc  generally  regarded  as  members  or  stock¬ 
holders  as  soon  as  the  articles  of  incorporation  arc 
filed. 

Further  action  is  usually  needed  to  make  mem¬ 
bers  or  stockholders  of  those  who  have  subscribed 
for  stock  or  agreed  to  become  members  but  who  are 
not  named  in  the  articles  of  incorporation.  Under 
some  statutes,  however,  the  incorporators  can  adopt 
the  bylaw's  as  incorporators  rather  than  as  members 
or  stockholders. 

Before  the  meeting,  each  charter  member  should 


sign  a  waiver  of  notice  of  the  meeting.  This  is 
necessary  because  he  has  not  received  such  a  notice. 

A  temporary  chairman  conducts  this  first  meet¬ 
ing.  The  filing  of  the  articles  of  incorporation  may 
be  reported.  Then  a  draft  of  the  proposed  bylaws 
is  presented.  The  bylaws  are  discussed  and  adopted 
as  read  or  as  amended,  and  each  member  signs 
them. 

If  the  first  board  of  directors  has  not  been  named 
in  the  articles  of  incorporation,  they  should  be 
elected  at  this  meeting. 

Board  of  Directors 

The  board  of  directors  should  hold  a  meeting  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  bylaws  have  been  adopted. 
At  this  meeting  they  take  the  numerous  actions  nec¬ 
essary  to  make  the  cooperative  a  going  concern, 
ready  to  begin  operations. 

Usually  this  meeting  is  held  immediately  after 
the  first  meeting  of  members  and  no  legal  notice  of 
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the  meeting  has  been  sent  to  the  directors.  There¬ 
fore  each  director  signs  a  “waiver  of  notice”  before 
the  meeting. 

Items  of  business  at  this  first  board  of  directors 
meeting  include: 

•  Electing  the  first  officers  of  the  association. 

•  Adopting  a  form  of  membership  application 
or  stock  subscription. 

•  Adopting  the  form  of  marketing  agreement 
if  one  is  to  be  used. 

•  Selecting  a  bank  to  do  business  with. 

•  Designating  officers  or  employees  to  be  au¬ 
thorized  to  handle  funds  and  issue  checks. 

•  Arranging  for  bookkeeping  and  auditing. 

•  Arranging  for  printing  and  distribution  to  all 
members  of  copies  of  the  articles  of  incorporation 
and  the  bylaws. 

•  Arranging  for  bonding  officers  and  employees 
in  accordance  with  bylaws. 

•  Arranging  for  securing  a  location  and  facili¬ 
ties  for  doing  business. 

•  Transacting  other  business,  such  as  insuring 
and  bonding  the  manager  and  other  key  employees. 

•  Selecting  the  manager. 

The  qualifications  of  a  cooperative  manager  in- 


GENERAL 
RULES  FOR 

Several  basic  rules  for  successful  formation  of  a 
cooperative  apply  to  more  than  one  step  of  the 
process.  These  are  summed  up  below. 

Study  Applicable  Laws 

There  are  laws  that  pertain  to  cooperatives  only 
and  laws  that  pertain  to  all  businesses.  You  should 
know  what  rights  these  laws  establish  for  your  co¬ 
operative,  what  limitations  they  impose,  and  what 
specific  actions  must  be  taken  to  comply  with  laws. 

The  Capper-Volstead  Act  of  1922,  a  Federal  law, 
is  known  as  the  “Magna  Charta”  of  farmer  coop¬ 
eratives.  This  act  recognizes  the  rights  of  pro¬ 
ducers  to  act  together  in  associations  without  hav¬ 
ing  this  action  put  them  in  restraint  of  trade. 

Several  other  Federal  statutes  give  cooperatives 
the  right  to  operate  within  acceptable  frameworks 
and  do  business  alongside  other  types  of  business. 
The  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933  defines  a  cooperative 
association  that  is  eligible  to  borrow  from  a  district 


elude  those  for  a  manager  of  any  business.  He  must 
be  experienced  and  efficient  in  the  work  he  is  to  do 
His  integrity  must  be  unquestionable.  He  must  have 
good  judgment  in  business  matters  and  be  alert  to 
adopt  improved  methods. 

In  addition,  he  should  be  sympathetic  to  coopera¬ 
tive  principles  and  ideals  and  be  able  to  develop 
membership  confidence  and  loyalty. 

To  accomplish  some  of  the  bigger  jobs  in  getting 
the  business  started,  the  board  may  create  special 
committees. 

The  job  that  probably  takes  the  most  foresight 
and  judgment  is  acquiring  a  business  establishment 
— the  site,  building,  machinery,  and  other  equip¬ 
ment.  The  way  this  job  is  done  will  influence  the 
operations  of  the  cooperative  for  many  years.  The 
newly  selected  manager  should  participate  in  these 
decisions. 

Even  though  the  survey  committee  has  done  much 
spadework  in  investigating  possible  sites  and  build¬ 
ings,  the  directors  will  need  to  look  into  the  matter 
thoroughly  on  their  own. 

They  should  consider  such  possibilities  as  rent¬ 
ing  a  building  now  vacant,  leasing  land,  buying 
good  secondhand  equipment.  At  any  rate  they  will 
want  to  avoid  using  so  much  capital  for  a  place  of 
business  that  little  is  left  for  operating  purposes. 


SUCCESS 

bank  for  cooperatives  and  the  conditions  the  coop¬ 
erative  must  meet. 

Every  State  has  one  or  more  laws  authorizing  the 
forming  of  cooperative  corporations.  You  can  obtain 
copies  of  these  laws  from  your  attorney  or  from  the 
proper  State  official,  usually  the  Secretary  of  State  or 
Corporation  Commissioner. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Act  of  1962,  as  amended  in 
1966  has  two  sections— 17  and  19— that  apply  to  the  tax 
treatment  of  farmer  cooperatives  and  their  patrons  and 
tax  reporting  requirements.  (See  list  on  back  cover  for 
publications  on  Federal  income  taxes.) 

State  and  local  tax  and  license  regulations  also  apply 
to  various  kinds  of  businesses. 

Get  Expert  Help 

At  various  stages  in  the  setting  up  of  a  coopera¬ 
tive  you  will  need  the  advice  of  experts  in  special 
fields,  especially  in  law  and  accounting. 

You  will  need  an  attorney  to  help  you  draw  up 
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the  organization  documents  or  check  the  legality  of 
those  you  draw  up.  You  will  need  him  when  you 
acquire  real  property,  when  you  work  out  capitaliza¬ 
tion  plans,  and,  possibly,  when  you  borrow  money. 

You  will  need  an  accountant  to  help  you  sot  up 
a  bookkeeping  system  and  work  out  the  mechanics 
of  your  revolving  capital  plan.  You  will  need  one 
to  audit  the  association  books  and  possibly  to  help 
prepare  and  file  reports  for  income  tax  purposes. 

In  addition,  you  may  from  time  to  time  need  the 
technical  advice  of  engineers  and  other  technicians 
and  of  persons  experienced  in  the  speciaT'kind  of 
cooperative  business  you  are  undertaking. 

If  you  are  setting  up  a  cooperative  to  market 
livestock,  for  example,  you  will  need  the  advice  of 
someone  who  has  had  experience  in  marketing 
livestock.  Your  best  source  of  this  help  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  another  livestock  marketing  cooperative  or 
a  representative  of  a  district  bank  for  cooperatives. 

Conduct  Businesslike  Meetings 

A  cooperative  is  primarily  a  business.  Therefore 
all  meetings  should  be  conducted  in  a  businesslike 
way. 

Parliamentary  procedure  is  a  pattern  for  orderly, 
democratic  group  action.  Using  it,  a  chairman  can 
lead  a  group  smoothly  and  efficiently  to  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  wishes  of  the  majority,  while  at  the 
same  time  protecting  the  rights  of  the  minority. 

Let  Manager  Manage 

In  some  cooperatives  that  are  small  or  whose 
services  are  limited,  a  member  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  may  manage  the  day-to-day  business.  For 
most  cooperatives,  however,  there  is  a  basic  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  roles  of  directors  and  manager. 

The  board  of  directors  represents  the  members 
in  the  overall  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  coopera¬ 
tives.  In  this  capacity,  it  sets  basic  policies  and 
objectives,  employs  a  manager,  and  periodically  re¬ 
views  the  business  operations  to  make  sure  that  they 
are  in  keeping  with  association  policies  and  ob¬ 
jectives. 

The  manager  is  responsible  for  planning  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  will  carry  out  policies  and  objectives  de¬ 
termined  by  the  board  of  directors.  Normally  the 
manager  is  responsible  for  hiring  employees  to  do 
the  work. 

Cooperative  experience  shows  that  directors 
should  not  interfere  with  the  day-to-day  management 
of  the  cooperative,  and  that  managers  should  not 


attempt  to  set  policies.  Each  has  a  separate  function 
to  perform. 

Keep  Board  Flexible 

Some  cooperatives  have  trouble  getting  rid  of  un¬ 
satisfactory  directors.  Some  have  trouble  changing 
directors  regularly  in  order  to  benefit  from  new  ideas 
and  fresh  approaches. 

Both  of  these  troubles  can  be  avoided  by  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  following  in  the  bylaws: 

•  Staggered  terms  of  office,  so  that  not  all  ex¬ 
perienced  directors  go  off  the  board  in  the  same  year. 

•  Requiring  at  least  two  nominees  for  each 
vacancy  on  the  board. 

In  addition,  the  following  provisions  wall  help  in¬ 
sure  a  truly  democratic  election: 

•  A  nominating  committee  to  present  a  panel 
of  nominees  at  the  annual  meeting  when  directors 
are  elected.  No  director  should  serve  on  this  com¬ 
mittee. 

•  Allowing  written  nominations  from  members, 
submitted  before  the  meeting.  Some  cooperatives 
also  may  want  to  allow  nominations  from  the  floor. 

•  Voting  by  secret  ballot. 

Provide  for  Reasonable  Quorum 

A  quorum  is  the  number  of  members  required  by 
law  or  the  bylaws  to  be  present  at  a  member  meet¬ 
ing  where  official  business  is  carried  on.  Sometimes 
this  quorum  is  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  mem¬ 
bership. 

It  is  wise  to  keep  the  quorum  relatively  small  if 
this  is  permissable  under  State  law.  If  the  quorum  is 
set  too  high  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  get  enough 
members  at  a  meeting  to  transact  business. 

Many  cooperatives  require  different  quorums  for 
different  kinds  of  business. 

Start  Conservatively 

“Start  conservatively,”  is  a  good  general  rule.  It 
is  easier  to  begin  modestly  and  expand  than  to  re¬ 
trench  from  an  overambitious  start.  From  the  very 
beginning,  however,  the  volume  of  business  must  be 
sufficient  to  support  the  overhead  and  other  expenses 
and  to  afford  a  margin  of  savings. 

Be  realistic  in  outlining  the  probable  advantages 
of  the  cooperative  to  prospective  members,  and  the 
risk  involved.  Frequently  those  most  eager  to  get 
the  cooperative  started  “oversell”  the  benefits  to  be 
expected.  This  can  lead  to  disappointment. 
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APPENDIX  1.  SAMPLE 
SURVEY  COMMITTEE  REPORT 

Decisions  of  Planning  Committee,  Any  Town  Cooperative,  U.S.A. 


I.  Operating  Costs  and  Volume  of  Business: 

1.  How  much  will  the  operating  costs  be  and  how  will  they  be  met? 

Rental  (building  and  equipment)  . 

Salaries  per  month: 

Manager  . 

Key  employees  (list)  . 

Bookkeeping-secretary  . 

Professional  fees  (attorney,  accountant)  . 

Labor  (list)  . 

Fringe  benefits  (FICA,  Workman’s 

compensation  and  other)  . 

Other  costs  per  month: 

Trucks  (operation  and  depreciation)  . 

Utilities  (electricity,  gas,  oil,  water,  telephone)  . 

Office  supplies  . 

Operating  expenses-manager  . 

Director  expenses  . 

Employee  training  . 

Taxes  and  licenses  . 

Loan  repayment  (principal  and  interest)  . 

All  others  (advertising,  contengency,  dues, 
penalties  etc.)  . 


2.  What  is  the  least  volume  necessary  to  meet  overhead  costs?  Are 

there  enough  producers  willing  to  join  a  cooperative  to  guarantee 
the  minimum  volume?  . 

3.  What  will  be  the  policy  on  purchasing  supplies  for  members?  Price 

to  members?  Delivery  to  members?  . 

4.  Will  members’  produce  be  picked  up  at  the  farm?  Or  be  delivered  to 

cooperative?  Or  delivered  to  buyer?  Or  will  member’s  supplies  be 
delivered  to  farm?  Or  other  services  offered?  . 

5.  How  much  capital  will  be  required: 

Transportation  equipment: 

Auto  . 

Truck  (number  and  kind)  . 

Office  equipment: 

Typewriter  . 

Calculator  . 

Desks  . 

Duplicator  . 

Files  . 


Committee  Decision 


$  X  X  X  X 

X  X  X  X 
X  X  X  X 
X  X  X  X 
X  X  X  X 
X  X  X  X 

X  X  X  X 


X  X  X  X 
X  X  X  X 
X  X  X  X 
X  X  X  X 
X  X  X  X 
X  X  X  X 
X  X  X  X 
X  X  X  X 

X  X  X  X 


$  X  X  X  X 


X  X  X  X 
X  X  X  X 


Volume  necessary — list 
estimated  amount  for 
given  period. 

To  be  supplied  by 
cooperative  (list  items). 

List  items  and  places  of 
pickup,  delivery,  or  ser¬ 
vice. 


$  X  X  X  X 
X  X  X  X 


X  X  X  X 
X  X  X  X 
X  X  X  X 
X  X  X  X 
X  X  X  X 


$  X  X  X  X 


X  X  X  X 
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Handling  &  processing  equipment: 

Receiving  . 

Conveying  . 

Processing  . 

Chilling  or  Freezing  . 

Storing  . 

Other  costs: 

Record  books  and  setup — co-op  books  . 

Attorney’s  fees  (articles,  bylaws)  . 

Recording  fees  . 

Miscellaneous  . 

II.  Outlets  and  Proposed  Marketing  Methods: 

1.  Often  it  is  advisable  to  confine  marketing  operations  to  one  trade 
group,  i.e.  retailers  or  wholesalers.  Trying  to  sell  to  several 
groups  may  arouse  antagonism  from  one  or  other  of  established 
business  groups.  What  does  the  committee  suggest  in  this 
respect?  . 

2.  What  reception  does  the  committee  anticipate  the  cooperative  will 

meet  from  potential  customers  and  competitors  now  in 
business?  . 

3.  Will  the  cooperative  establish  its  own  place  of  business  with  a 

complete  sales  and  delivery  force,  or  will  it  employ  an  agent  on  a 
contract  basis?  . 

4.  Will  the  policy  be  to  market  a  uniform  product  that  can  be 

standardized  under  supervision  of  the  cooperative  management, 
and  labeled  and  advertised  as  a  cooperative  product,  or  to  act  as 
an  agent  for  produce  packed  on  the  members’  farms?  . 

5.  What  will  be  price  policy  on  sales?  . 

III.  Organization  and  financing: 

1.  Where  will  the  place,  or  places,  of  business  be  established  .... 

2.  Scope:  How  many  products  will  the  cooperative  attempt  to  handle 

at  the  beginning?  Later?  . 

3.  From  how  big  an  area  will  members  be  accepted?  The  State?  One 

country?  Or  one  district?  . 

4.  What  name  is  suggested?  . 

5.  Financing:  Will  the  cooperative  be  incorporated  or  not?  Will  it  be  a 

stock  organization  by  which  capital  is  raised  from  the  sale  of 
interest-bearing  stock  certificates,  or  a  non-stock  cooperative 
that  requires  only  membership  fees?  Usually  this  is  decided  by  the 
amount  of  capital  required . 


Committee  Decision 
XXXX 
X  X  X  X 
X  X  X  X 
X  X  X  X 

xxxx  xxxx 


X  X  X  X 

xxxx 

xxxx 

xxxx  xxxx 
xxxx 


Wholesale  or  directly  to 
retailers. 

Deal  with  members'  pre¬ 
sent  retail  outlets  or 
develop  wholesale  outlets 
as  soon  as  feasible. 

Join  other  cooperatives 
to  reduce  costs  of  sales. 


Co-op  brand — certified 
pack. 

General  market  price. 


Anytown. 

One  product  sales  at  first. 
Multi-line  later. 


Multi-county. 

Suitable  but  short. 

Business  on  basis  of  a 
cooperative  corporation. 
Financing  from 
membership  fee  plus 
stock  sales  (possibly  bas¬ 
ed  on  the  amount  of 
product  from  survey  es¬ 
timate). 
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6.  Membership:  Will  there  be  any  limitation  on  the  least  volume  of 

business  that  possible  members  will  give  to  the  cooperatives? 

7.  How  many  potential  members  are  there,  and  how  many  of  them 

will  join  a  cooperative?  . 

8.  What  will  be  the  membership  fee?  . 


9.  What  plan  is  proposed  to  secure  maximum  membership. 


Committee  Division 
See  IV- 1 


Estimate  based  on  survey 

Estimate  based  on  poten¬ 
tial  membership  joining 
and  estimated  cost  of 
operation. 

Hold  a  meeting  of  all 
potential  members. 


10.  Will  the  cooperative  do  business  with  non-members?  To  what 

extent?  . 

1 1.  How  will  the  board  of  directors  be  chosen?  On  the  basis  of  size  of 

business,  by  districts,  at  large,  or  a  combination?  What  fees  and 
expenses  will  be  paid  to  Directors?  . 

1 2.  Manager:  What  type  of  manager  will  be  employed?  At  what  salary? 

What  will  his  duties  and  authority  be  in  relation  to  the  Board  of 
Directors?  . 


13.  What  reports  will  be  the  manager  and  board  of  directors  give  to 
members?  How  often?  . 

IV.  Marketing  Agreement: 

1.  To  establish  a  new  business  there  must  usually  be  a  guarantee  of  a 

certain  volume  of  business.  How  shall  member  contracts  of 
volume  be  made?  On  a  estimated  quantity  per  month?  Or  a 
percentage  of  total  production  . 

2.  Meeting  the  cost  of  operating  a  business  requires  certain  deductions 

from  gross  returns.  Shall  deductions  be  on  a  fee  per  unit  sold,  or 
on  a  percentage  of  dollar  sales?  . 

3.  How  long  a  period  shall  the  marketing  agreement  cover?  . 


4.  What  will  be  the  penalties  for  noncompliance  of  members?  What 
escape  clauses  will  be  allowed  members  in  the  contract?  What 
escape  clauses  for  the  cooperative . 


No  business  with  non¬ 
members. 

One  producer  in  each  of 
seven  districts.  Fee  with 
expenses  in  accord  with 
changing  economy. 

Employ  competent 
manager.  Directors  set 
policy  and  salary. 
Manager  carries  out  poli¬ 
cies  and  makes  full 
reports. 

Monthly  directors 
meetings  and  annual 
report  to  members. 


Ninety  percent  of  total 
marketable  product. 


Operating  margin  based 
on  flat  fee  per  unit. 

Five  years,  but  members 
can  withdraw  during 
month  of  February  in  any 
year  by  giving  30  days 
written  notice. 

One  thousand  dollars  fine 
plus  loss  that  co-op  many 
have  incurred  due  to 
breach  of  contract.  Es¬ 
cape  clauses  will  cover 
member’s  failure  to 
deliver  because  of  causes 
beyond  his  control.  Same 
for  cooperative. 
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APPENDIX  2.  SAMPLE 
ORGANIZATION  AGREEMENT 


(Alternate  paragraphs  for  use  of  associations  organized  on  a  capital  stock  basis  are  indented 
in  brackets.) 

The  undersigned,  a  producer  of  agricultural  products,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  “Producer,” 
together  with  other  signers  of  agreements  similar  hereto,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in _ 


(In  this  space  broadly  state  purposes  for  which  association  is  to  be  organized) 

propose  to  organize  a  cooperative  association  without 1  capital  stock  under  the  laws  of _ 

_ ,  as  hereinafter  provided,  and  in  consideration  of  the  premises,  hereby  agrees  for  him¬ 
self  and  for  the  express  benefit  of  and  for  the  association  to  be  organized,  as  follows: 

1.  (a)  The  association  shall  be  organized  with  suitable  articles  of  incorporation  and  bylaws 
as  determined  by  an  organization  committee  consisting  of  the  following  persons  (State  names  and 
addresses  of  committee  members): 

(b)  This  committee  may,  in  the  discretion  of  a  majority  thereof,  increase  its  membership,  fill 
any  vacancy  therein,  and  appoint  any  committees  deemed  necessary  to  conduct  the  details  of  its 
affairs.  The  committee,  or  any  committee  designated  by  it,  may  prescribe  an  organization  fee  to 
be  paid  by  each  person  signing  an  organization  agreement  similar  hereto  and  may  incur  necessary 
obligations,  make  necessary  expenditures,  and  take  any  such  action  as  may,  in  its  discretion,  be 
deemed  advisable  to  further  the  organization  of  the  association. 

2.  The  bylaws  of  the  association  shall  provide,  among  other  things,  that _ 


(Here  enumerate  the  chief  provisions  which  it  is  proposed  shall  be  contained  in  the  bylaws) 

3.  If,  on  or  before _ ,  19 _ the  organization  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that 

sufficient  sign-up  has  been  obtained  to  enable  the  association  to  operate  efficiently,  the  committee 
shall,  by  notice  to  be  published  in  one  or  more  newspapers  of  general  circulation  in  the  area  in 
which  those  who  sign  agreements  like  this  one  reside,  specify  a  date  and  place  for  a  meeting  of 
those  who  sign  such  agreements  to  enable  those  attending  such  meeting  conclusively  to  determine, 
by  majority  vote,  if  a  sufficient  sign-up  has  been  obtained  to  justify  the  formation  and  operation 
of  the  association,  and  to  consider  such  other  business  as  may  be  deemed  expedient.  Notice  of 
the  action  there  taken  shall  be  published  in  one  or  more  newspapers  of  general  circulation  in  the 
area. 


4.  The  organization  committee  shall  keep  full,  true,  and  detailed  accounts  of  all  receipts  and 
of  all  expenditures  of  every  kind  and  shall  have  such  accounts  audited  and  render  a  written  report 
thereof  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  association  when  organized,  and  shall  thereupon  turn  over 
to  the  association  any  balance  remaining  in  its  hands  free  of  obligation.  If  the  association  is  not 
so  organized,  such  unexpended  balance  shall  be  prorated  among  those  who  contributed  thereto. 

5.  Producer  hereby  subscribes  for _ revolving-fund  certificates,  each  of  the  face 

value  of  $ - and  agrees  to  pay  therefor  as  follows: 


If  association  is  to  be  formed  with  capital  stock,  “without”  should  be  changed  to  “with.” 
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If  association  is  to  be  formed  with  capital  stock,  the  following  may  be  substituted  for 
paragraph  5: 

“Producer  agrees  to  purchase  and  does  hereby  subscribe  for  one  share  of  voting  com¬ 
mon  stock  of  the  association,  par  value  $ _ payable  on  demand  following 

the  acceptance  hereof,  and - shares  of  nonvoting  preferred  stock  of  the  as¬ 
sociation,  par  value  $ - each,  and  agrees  to  pay  for  same  as  follows: 

$ _ on  or  before _ ,  19 _ 

$ _ on  or  before _ ,  19 _ 

It  is  understood  that  certificates  for  such  preferred  stock  shall  not  be  issued  and  that 
no  dividends  shall  be  paid  thereon  until  such  shares  have  been  paid  in  full.  Producer 
hereby  authorizes  and  directs  the  association  to  apply  any  and  all  dividends  or  dis¬ 
tributions  accruing  to  him  during  any  year  to  the  payment  of  any  or  all  installments  due 
or  which  may  be  due  on  such  stock  subscription  for  that  year  or  for  any  prior  year.” 


6.  Producer  applies  for  membership  in  the  association  when  organized  and  expressly  agrees 
that  signature  to  the  marketing  agreement  shall  be  deemed  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  same  as 
signature  to  this  organization  agreement,  all  of  which  shall  be  irrevocable,  except  as  provided  in 
section  3  of  this  organization  agreement  and  section  12  of  the  marketing  agreement  or  the  bylaws 
of  the  association,  and  he  so  agrees  in  order  to  induce  other  producers  to  sign  agreements  like  this 
one  for  his  benefit  as  well  as  for  their  own  general  benefit. 


If  an  association  is  formed  without  capital  stock  and  is  not  to  use  a  marketing  agreement, 
the  following  may  be  substituted  for  paragraph  6: 

“Producer  applies  for  membership  in  the  association  when  organized  and  expressly 
agrees  that  signature  hereto  shall  be  irrevocable,  except  as  provided  in  section  3 
hereof  or  in  the  bylaws  of  the  association,  and  he  so  agrees  in  order  to  induce  other 
producers  to  sign  agreements  like  this  one  for  his  benefit  as  well  as  for  their  own 
general  benefit.” 

If  association  is  to  be  formed  with  capital  stock  and  is  to  use  a  marketing  agreement, 
the  following  may  be  substituted  for  paragraph  6: 

“Producer  hereby  agrees  that  his  signature  to  the  marketing  agreement  shall  be  deemed 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  same  as  his  signature  to  this  organization  agreement, 
all  of  which  shall  be  irrevocable  except  as  provided  in  section  3  of  this  organization 
agreement  and  section  12  of  the  marketing  agreement  or  the  bylaws  of  the  association 
and  he  so  agrees  in  order  to  induce  other  producers  to  sign  agreements  like  this  one 
for  his  benefit  as  well  as  their  own  general  benefit.” 

If  an  association  is  to  be  formed  with  capital  stock  and  is  not  to  use  a  marketing  agree¬ 
ment,  the  following  paragraph  may  be  substituted  for  paragraph  6: 

“Producer  hereby  agrees  that  his  signature  hereto  shall  be  irrevocable,  except  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  section  3  hereof  or  in  the  bylaws  of  the  association,  and  he  so  agrees  in  order 
to  induce  other  producers  to  sign  agreements  like  this  one  for  his  benefit  as  well  as 
their  own  general  benefit.” 


7.  Acceptance  hereof  shall  be  deemed  conclusive  upon  the  mailing,  by  the  association,  of  a 
notice  to  that  effect  to  Producer  at  his  address  noted  below,  and  such  mailing  and  notice  shall  be 
conclusively  established  by  the  affidavit  of  the  secretary  of  the  association. 


8.  Subject  to  the  terms  hereof.  Producer  agrees  to  be  bound  by  the  terms  of  the  following 
marketing  agreement,  which,  on  the  acceptance  hereof  by  the  association,  may  be  used  separate 
from  this  organization  agreement. 


If  it  is  desired  to  provide  for  the  filing  or  record  of  marketing  agreements,  the  following 
should  be  added  at  the  end  of  the  last  sentence  above:  “and,  upon  demand  of  the  Association 
when  organized,  to  execute  an  agreement  in  like  form  and  to  acknowledge  the  same,  if  re¬ 
quired,  so  as  to  entitle  it  to  be  filed  of  record.” 

This  paragraph  and  other  provisions  herein  relative  to  marketing  agreements  should  be 
included  only  in  the  case  of  marketing  associations  and  if  no  marketing  agreement  is  used 
provisions  should  be  made  for  dating  and  for  the  signature  and  address  of  the  Producer  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraph  7. 
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U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Economics,  Statistics,  and  Cooperatives  Service 

The  Cooperative  Program  of  ESCS  provides  research,  manage¬ 
ment,  and  educational  assistance  to  cooperatives  to  strengthen 
the  economic  position  of  farmers  and  other  rural  residents.  It 
works  directly  with  cooperative  leaders  and  Federal  and  State 
agencies  to  improve  organization,  leadership,  and  operation  of 
cooperatives  and  to  give  guidance  to  further  development. 

The  Program  (1 )  helps  farmers  and  other  rural  residents  obtain 
supplies  and  services  at  lower  cost  and  to  get  better  prices  for 
products  they  sell;  (2)  advises  rural  residents  on  developing 
existing  resources  through  cooperative  action  to  enhance  rural 
living;  (3)  helps  cooperatives  improve  services  and  operating 
efficiency;  (4)  informs  members,  directors,  employees,  and  the 
public  on  how  cooperatives  work  and  benefit  their  members  and 
theircommunities;  and(5)encourages  international  cooperative 
programs. 

The  Program  publishes  research  and  education  materials  and 
issues  Farmer  Cooperatives.  All  programs  and  activities  are 
conducted  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis,  without  regard  to  race, 
creed,  color,  sex,  or  national  origin. 
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C.  H.  Kirk  man,  Jr. 
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Chairmen  and  members  in  cooperatives  need  some  under¬ 
standing  of  why  certain  procedures  are  followed  before  the  call  is 
made,  “The  meeting  will  come  to  order.”  This  understanding  is 
based  on  parliamentary  law  developed  from  democratic  pro¬ 
cedures. 

Accurate  knowledge  and  application  of  parliamentary  pro¬ 
cedure  provide  the  chairman  the  basis  for  conducting  well 
organized,  effective  cooperative  meetings.  It  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  chairman  to  apply  rules  of  order  democratically  so  matters  of 
major  concern  reflect  the  considered  judgment  of  the  voting 
majority.  Failure  to  observe  the  rules  leads  to  misunderstanding, 
inefficiency,  dissension,  chaos,  and  loss  of  individual  rights  associ¬ 
ated  with  democracy  in  cooperatives. 


THIS 


WHY  PARLIAMENTARY  LAW 

Parliamentary  law,  like  other  laws  governing  social  behav¬ 
ior,  is  designed  to  assure  smoothly  and  fairly  conducted  meetings. 
It  is  expressed  as  rules  of  order  for  conducting  meetings  that  have 
developed  from  years  of  experience  with  majority  rule  in  demo¬ 
cratic  organization.  Parliamentary  law  is  thus  designed  to  assist  in 
determining  majority  wishes  and  assuring  those  wishes  are  exe¬ 
cuted. 

Sections  of  cooperative  bylaws  may  be  established  for 
holding  meetings,  and  stating  voting  rules,  rights,  and  duties  of 
members.  For  example,  bylaws  may  call  for  more  than  a  majority 
vote  on  issues.  While  such  provisions  may  protect  the  minority  in 
vital  issues,  the  provisions  make  it  possible  for  the  minority  to 
hinder  concerns  of  the  majority. 

Persons  joining  democratic  organizations  as  members  are 
aware  that  the  majority  rules,  and  in  joining  the  group  they  agree 
to  adhere  to  majority  vote.  Minority  members  in  an  organization 
have  the  right  to  enter  discussions  and  oppose  actions  proposed 
by  the  majority.  The  chairman  must  be  familiar  with  bylaw  sec¬ 
tions  and  be  willing  to  impartially  apply  them;  otherwise,  actions 
taken  at  a  meeting  may  not  endure  legal  investigation. 

All  members  attain  equal  rights,  privileges,  and  obligations 
when  joining  the  organization.  Members  may  make  motions,  ask 
questions  in  meetings,  and  nominate  directors.  Reciprocally,  all 
members  must  respect  the  rights  of  other  members.  They  must 
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obtain  pertinent  information  to  participate  in  discussion  and 
express  themselves  through  voting.  They  have  the  privilege  of 
requesting  full  discussion  of  issues  involving  group  decisions  and 
to  enter  into  these  discussions  when  recognized  by  the  chair. 
Members  present  must  know  what  is  being  discussed. 

The  chairman  has  the  responsibility  of  informing  members 
of  the  motion  being  discussed  and  how  it  affects  the  organization. 
The  chair  is  responsible  for  making  application  of  parliamentary 
law  to  procedural  motions  relating  to  the  main  motion. 

Moderators  of  meetings  must  use  common  sense.  The 
chairman  must  be  fairminded,  not  a  dictator.  Confusion  can  be 
avoided  by  deciding  who  is  to  have  the  floor  and  not  letting  more 
than  one  person  talk  at  a  time.  The  moderator  should  insist  that 
members  be  brief  and  talk  to  the  point.  When  possible,  micro¬ 
phones  should  be  used  so  the  entire  audience  can  hear  speakers. 
Otherwise,  the  chair  should  repeat  the  gist  of  speakers’  thoughts. 

Decisions  on  important  matters  should  be  made  only  after 
facts  are  known  and  fairly  presented.  Concerns  of  importance  can 
be  explored  by  a  committee  in  advance  of  the  meeting  so  facts 
can  be  presented  and  intelligent  action  taken. 

The  moderator’s  prime  concern  is  conducting  the  meeting, 
carefully  observing  parliamentary  procedure.  Strict  impartiality 
must  be  observed  when  engaging  in  general  discussions.  If  the 
chairman  wishes  to  engage  in  debate  on  an  issue,  the  vice 
chairman  should  be  called  to  the  chair  and  the  presentation  made 
from  the  floor. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


Order  of  business  is  the  term  applied  to  the  program  for  a 
meeting.  This  consists  of  a  list  of  matters  arranged  in  the  order  to 
be  considered  and  acted  on.  It  is  often  called  an  agenda  for  the 
meeting.  The  order  of  business  is  designed  to  aid  conduct  of 
affairs  of  the  group.  It  should  be  prepared  in  advance  by  the 
chairman,  consulting  with  the  manager  and  secretary. 

Some  organizations  have  bylaws  calling  for  a  definite 
sequence  of  business,  including  members’  meetings.  This  order  can 
be  changed  by  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules.  Organizations  not 
so  formally  organized  can  change  the  order  of  business  by  unani¬ 
mous  consent.  If  changing  the  usual  order  of  business  will 
improve  meeting  procedures,  this  should  be  done.  Additional  mat¬ 
ters  may  be  brought  up  at  the  meeting,  except  matters  that, 
according  to  the  bylaws,  require  advance  notice. 

A  suggested  order  of  business  follows: 

Call  to  order.  The  presiding  officer  calls  the  meeting  to 
order  by  announcing:  “Will  the  meeting  please  come  to  order.” 

Invocation  or  prayer.  If  an  invocation  or  prayer  is 
planned,  the  chairman  should  ask  the  desired  person  prior  to  the 
meeting. 

Roll  call.  The  chairman  may  request  the  secretary  to  call 
the  roll.  A  roll  call  is  not  mandatory,  but  may  be  desirable  or 
requested  by  members  to  assure  presence  of  a  quorum  as  stipu¬ 
lated  in  the  bylaws.  Lacking  any  written  provision,  parliamentary 
law  holds  that  a  majority  of  the  members  constitutes  a  quorum. 
Meetings  where  a  quorum  is  not  present  should  not  be  called  to 
order  except  to  vote  to  adjourn  to  another  meeting  time. 

Minutes  of  the  previous  meeting.  The  presiding  officer 
calls  on  the  secretary  to  read  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting. 
Reading  of  minutes  previously  delivered  to  members  may  be  sus¬ 
pended  by  a  motion  to  this  effect.  Regardless  of  procedure,  cor¬ 
rections  or  additions  should  be  requested,  after  which  the  chair 
declares  the  minutes  approved  as  read,  delivered,  or  corrected,  or 
entertains  a  motion  to  that  effect. 

Reports.  The  chairman  calls  for  committee  reports. 

Old  business.  The  chairman  declares,  “Unfinished  busi¬ 
ness  is  now  in  order.”  The  presiding  officer  must  have  a  record  of 
old  business — motions  from  previous  meetings  and  other  matters 
established  for  this  meeting  agenda. 

New  business.  The  chairman  requests  new  business,  say- 
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ing,  “New  business  is  in  order.”  Members  or  the  chairman  may 
present  concerns  calling  for  action.  Action  is  taken  by  a  member 
making  a  motion  on  the  matters  suggested. 

— Announcements  and  communications.  Members  are  given 
first  opportunity  for  announcements,  followed  by  the  chairman. 
Correspondence  from  other  organizations  may  be  read  by  the 
secretary. 

— Adjournment.  When  the  presiding  officer  has  determined 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  before  the  meeting,  or  no 
more  time  is  available,  a  motion  to  adjourn  is  needed.  Motions  to 
adjourn  are  discussed  under  privileged  motions. 

TRANSACTING  BUSINESS 

Making  motions,  discussing  them,  and  reaching  decisions 
on  any  matter  by  voting  are  important  parts  of  business  meetings. 
The  “how-to”  is  important  to  assure  standard  meeting  procedure 
prevails. 


Motions 

Motions  are  the  means  used  to  bring  proposals  before  a 
business  meeting.  Motions  are  of  two  basic  kinds:  (1)  calling  for 
action — “1  move  XYZ  Cooperative  have  a  feasibility  study  pre¬ 
pared  on  vegetable  processing  facility  needs.”  and  (2)  recording 
expressions  of  sentiment  or  opinion — “1  move  adoption  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution:  Resolved:  That  XYZ  Cooperative  is  in  favor  of 
promoting  Co-op  Month.” 

Presenting  Motions 

A  member  wishing  to  make  a  motion  raises  a  hand  or 
stands  and  addresses  the  presiding  officer,  using  the  official  title 
or  saying  “Mr.  Chairman.”  When  the  chairman  recognizes  a  mem¬ 
ber,  the  member  begins  his  motion:  “I  move  that...,”  stating  the 
proposal  as  clearly  and  simply  as  possible.  The  chairman  may  rule 
a  motion  temporarily  out  of  order  if  it  does  not  conform  to  the 
order  of  business.  For  motions  in  order,  the  presiding  officer  calls 
for  a  second  to  the  motion  unless  it  has  been  seconded,  saying  “Is 
there  a  second  to  the  motion?”  The  chair  recognizes  the  first 
member  indicating  a  wish  to  do  so.  This  member  says,  “I  second 
the  motion.”  If  no  member  is  willing  to  second  the  motion,  the 
chairman  states,  “The  motion  is  dropped  for  want  of  a  second,” 
and  moves  to  the  next  order  of  business. 
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MOVE  THAT  THE  XYZ 
COOPERATIVE  ADOPT  THE 


After  the  seconding  of  the  motion  to  ascertain  that 
everyone  heard  it  and  that  it  is  recorded  correctly  in  the  minutes, 
the  chairman  restates  the  motion,  “It  has  been  moved  and  sec¬ 
onded  that . Is  there  any  discussion?”  Adequate  time  for 

discussion  should  be  allowed  before  voting. 

Classes  of  Motions  Have  Voting  Order 

Four  classes  of  motions  are  used  in  meetings,  and  they 
must  be  voted  on  in  a  definite  order  of  preference. 

Main  Motions 

Main  motions  are  those  formally  stating  and  bringing  busi¬ 
ness  before  a  meeting  with  intent  of  getting  something  done.  “I 
move  XYZ  Cooperative  have  a  feasibility  study  prepared  on  vege¬ 
table  processing  facility  needs”  is  an  example  of  a  main  motion. 
Main  motions  are  voted  on  last  in  order  of  precedence. 

Subsidiary  Motions 

Subsidiary  or  secondary  motions  amend  or  in  some  way 
alter  the  disposition  of  the  main  motion  on  the  floor.  An  example 
of  a  subsidiary  motion  is,  “I  move  to  insert  the  words  ‘and  stor¬ 
age’  after  the  word  ‘processing,’”  or  “I  move  the  feasibility  study 
on  vegetable  processing  facility  be  referred  to  the  long-range  plan¬ 
ning  committee.”  Obviously,  either  of  these  motions,  when  sec- 
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onded,  must  be  opened  for  discussion  and  voted  on  before  the 
main  motion  to  which  they  apply  is  again  considered.  The  chair, 
when  calling  for  the  vote  on  a  “motion  to  amend,”  must  make  it 
clear  that  the  vote  will  not  yet  be  on  the  main  motion,  but  only 
on  whether  members  want  the  wording  of  the  main  motion 
changed  before  voting  on  it. 

Incidental  Motions 

Incidental  motions  must  be  acted  on  before  subsidiary  or 
main  motions,  in  order  of  precedence,  and  usually  involve  such 
matters  as  rules  of  order  and  the  rights  of  members.  For  example, 
if  the  presiding  officer  entertains  an  amendment  before  a  previous 
amendment  has  been  acted  on,  a  member  may  rise  and  say,  “I  rise 
to  a  point  of  order.  There  is  already  one  amendment  pending.” 
The  chair  would  agree  and  rule  the  second  amendment  out  of 
order. 

Privileged  Motions 

Privileged  motions  have  the  highest  priority,  and  must  be 
acted  on  ahead  of  any  other  motions  that  may  be  pending.  The 
three  privileged  motions  in  the  order  of  their  priority  are  (1)  to 
adjourn,  (2)  to  recess,  and  (3)  personal  privilege. 

The  motion  to  adjourn  takes  precedence  over  all  other 
motions,  requires  a  second,  is  not  debatable,  must  have  a  majority 
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TABLE  OF  MOTIONS 
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No 

No 
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Second 

required 

Debatable 

Amendable 

In  order 
if  questic 
pending 

Rise  to  point 
of  order 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

Make  a 

request 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

Suspend 
the  rules 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

Method  of 
voting 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Withdraw  a 

motion 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

Privilege 

Adjourn 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

Take  a 

recess 

Yes 

No 

Yes,  the 
length 
of  time 

Yes 

Raise  question 
of  privilege 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

Fix  time  to 
adjourn 

Yes 

Limited 

Yes,  to 
change 
time  and 
place 

Yes 

Call  for 
orders  of 
the  day 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

Unclassified 

Reconsider 

Yes 

Yes,  if 
motion 

reconsidered 

debatable 

No 

Yes 

Rescind 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Ratify  or 

censure 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Take  from 

table 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

1  Only  with  motion  to  which  it  applies. 
NA-not  applicable. 
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Interrupt 

speaker 


Vote 

required 


Tabled 


Reconsidered 


Purpose 


Yes 

None 

No 

No 

Enforce  the  rules 

Yes 

Decide 

without 

No 

No 

Secure  information 

No 

2/3 

Yes 

No 

Facilitate  business 
against  organi 
ation  rule 

No 

Majority 

No 

No 

Determine  voting 
procedure 

No 

None 

No 

No 

Withdraw  a  motion 
before  it  is 

voted  on 

No 

Majority 

No 

No 

End  of  meeting 

No 

Majority 

No 

No 

Provide  inter¬ 
mission 

Yes 

Decide 

without 

No 

No 

Obtain  immediate 

action  in 

emergency 

No 

Majority 

No 

No 

Set  time  for 
next  meeting 

Yes 

Without  or  2/3 
negative 

No 

No 

Determine  order, 
special  orders,  or 
abide  by  order 

Yes,  if 
time  is 

factor 

Majority 

Yes 

No 

Secure  new  vote 

on  motion 
previously 
voted 

No 

Majority,  but 

2/3  if  no  advance 
notice  given 

Yes 

Affirmative 
vote  not 

reconsiderable 

Void  previous 
action  of 
organization 

No 

Majority 

Yes 

Yes 

Approve  or  disapprove 
all  or  part  of  an 
action  (committee 
report,  etc.) 

No 

Majority 

No 

No 

Bring  before  group 
motion  previously 
tabled. 

vote,  and  must  be  put  to  a  vote  immediately  after  it  has  been 
made  and  seconded.  If  the  motion  to  adjourn  carries,  the  pre¬ 
siding  officer  must  declare  the  meeting  adjourned.  The  meeting  is 
not  officially  adjourned,  however,  until  the  announcement  is  actu¬ 
ally  made  by  the  presiding  officer.  A  motion  to  recess  follows  the 
same  process  as  the  motion  to  adjourn. 

Members  seeking  personal  privilege  may  interrupt  the 
speaker  by  saying,  “Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  a  point  of  personal 
privilege.  The  light  on  the  stage  is  shining  in  our  eyes  and  we  are 
unable  to  see  the  charts.”  It  is  the  duty  of  the  presiding  officer  to 
attend  to  the  matter  at  once,  because  it  involves  the  immediate 
comfort  or  right  of  a  member. 

Some  Specific  Considerations 

As  a  general  rule,  when  a  member  is  recognized  by  the 
chair  and  given  the  floor,  he  has  the  right  to  speak  without  inter¬ 
ruption.  There  are  a  few  instances,  however,  where  a  speaker  may 
be  interrupted  by  another  member  wishing  to  make  a  motion  sub¬ 
ject  to  time  limit  or  requiring  immediate  attention.  Exceptions  to 
this  rule  are:  a  motion  to  reconsider  a  vote  by  a  member  voting 
with  the  winning  side  because  this  must  be  done  at  the  same 
meeting  the  vote  was  taken;  a  motion  requiring  immediate  atten¬ 
tion,  such  as  a  personal  privilege  question  of  light  shining  in  the 
members’  eyes;  and  a  request  for  information,  point  of  order,  or 
parliamentary  law,  such  as  the  rules  on  appealing  the  decision  of 
the  presiding  officer. 

Most  motions  are  subject  to  discussion  and  debate  before 
voting  on  them.  Exceptions  are  motions  dealing  with  procedure. 
Rules  of  order  and  parliamentary  law  carefully  outline  procedure 
for  voting,  thus  eliminating  necessity  of  discussion.  Examples  are 
limiting  or  extending  debate,  lay  on  or  take  from  the  table,  to 
withdraw  a  motion,  adjourn,  recess,  method  of  voting,  previous 
question,  request  for  information,  division  of  questions  if  the  sub¬ 
jects  in  the  motion  have  no  relation  to  one  another. 

Motions  can  be  amended  by  varying  their  form  or  wording 
without  distorting  the  central  thought.  For  example  “I  move  XYZ 
Cooperative  have  a  feasibility  study  prepared  on  vegetable  pro¬ 
cessing  facility  needs”  can  have  the  words  “and  storage”  inserted 
after  processing  because  the  processed  vegetables  obviously  need 
storage  facilities  while  awaiting  movement  to  market  channels.  It 
would  not  be  permissible  to  amend  this  motion  to  include  some¬ 
thing  unrelated  to  the  vegetable  processing  facility.  The  original 
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motion  should  be  resolved  by  voting  and  then  introducing  a  new 
motion  covering  alternative  or  additional  concerns. 

Members  Need  to  Participate 

One  of  the  most  important  rules  of  parliamentary  law  is 
that  every  member  of  an  organization  has  the  right  to  participate 
in  any  discussion  of  business  matters  at  meetings.  This  does  not 
mean  every  member  must  speak,  but  members  desiring  to  enter 
the  debate  on  a  motion  must  have  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

Debatable  motions  include  main  motions,  motions  to 
amend  debatable  motions,  postpone  definitely  or  indefinitely,  and 
rescind.  Debate  on  a  few  others,  such  as  a  motion  to  refer  a  main 
motion  to  a  committee,  is  limited  to  matters  like  powers  and  per¬ 
sonnel  of  a  committee,  and  may  not  involve  merits  of  the  main 
motion. 

The  presiding  officer  must  exercise  care  to  observe  certain 
rules  for  debate  that  ensure  an  intelligent  and  orderly  discussion. 
Members  wishing  to  discuss  a  motion  rise  when  the  previous 
speaker  completes  his  remarks  and  yields  the  floor.  The  member 
wishing  to  speak  addresses  the  chair,  saying,  “Mr.  Chairman,” 
and  waits  to  be  recognized.  As  with  the  original  motion,  the  chair 
recognizes  a  member,  making  it  clear  which  person  is  designated 
to  speak  by  calling  him  by  name  or  location.  A  member  recog¬ 
nized  should  state  his  name  in  large  audiences  if  the  chair  does 
not  name  him. 

Where  several  members  simultaneously  want  to  be  recog¬ 
nized,  the  order  of  preference  for  recognition  may  be  as  follows: 
The  member  who  explains  a  proposal  should  have  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  offer  a  motion.  The  member  who  has  not  engaged  in  the 
discussion  should  be  recognized  ahead  of  one  who  has  spoken. 
The  member  who  rarely  speaks  should  be  recognized  before  mem¬ 
bers  constantly  on  their  feet.  The  member  who  is  opposed  to  a 
proposition  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  follow  one  who  is 
in  favor  of  the  proposition. 

Rules  of  Debate 

Each  recognized  member  may  speak  as  long  as  he  desires 
and  as  long  as  he  conforms  to  the  rules  of  debate. 

These  rules  of  debate  are: 

— Member’s  remarks  must  pertain  to  the  question  being 
debated.  If  the  member  wanders  off  the  subject,  the  chair  must 
request  remarks  be  confined  to  the  pending  question. 
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— Member’s  remarks  must  be  impersonal.  The  motion  being 
considered,  not  the  member  proposing  it,  is  the  subject  for  debate. 

— Member’s  remarks  must  be  orderly  and  courteous.  Rude 
language  is  sufficient  cause  for  the  chair  to  refuse  the  offending 
member  the  right  to  speak. 

— The  chair  must  assure  that  the  member  speaking  is  heard 
by  insisting  members  listen  and  not  permit  irrelevant  discussion. 

— When  all  members  wishing  to  speak  have  spoken,  the 
chair  brings  the  question  to  vote  by  saying,  “Is  there  further  dis¬ 
cussion?”  and  then  calls  for  the  vote.  If  the  discussion  drags  too 
long  or  no  new  facts  or  opinions  seem  to  surface  by  further  dis¬ 
cussion,  any  member  may  move  to  close  debate  and  vote  on  the 
question.  This  request,  if  properly  seconded,  is  not  debatable  and 
the  chair  must  at  once  call  the  vote  on  whether  the  discussion 
continues.  Without  such  a  motion,  a  member  wishing  to  discuss 
the  question,  even  after  part  of  the  vote  is  taken,  has  this  right. 
Should  such  an  event  occur,  the  complete  vote  must  be  retaken. 

Voting  Procedure 

Voting  is  a  way  of  implementing  a  fundamental  principle  of 
parliamentary  law  that  the  will  of  the  majority  rules  in  a  demo¬ 
cratic  organization.  While  there  are  a  number  of  different  con¬ 
cepts  of  what  constitutes  a  majority,  the  will  of  the  members  is 
expressed  by  vote. 

Most  organizations  operate  with  a  set  of  bylaws  that  specify 
the  requirements  for  a  quorum.  It  is  a  good  idea  for  the  bylaws  to 
define  the  words  “majority”  and  “quorum,”  as  applied  to  the 
organization.  In  the  absence  of  specific  definitions,  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  members  of  an  organization  constitute  a  quorum, 
and  more  than  50  percent  of  a  quorum  constitutes  the  majority 
required  to  take  action  binding  on  the  organization. 

For  certain  important  decisions,  such  as  amending  the 
bylaws,  many  organization  bylaws  require  a  majority  vote  greater 
than  a  simple  majority,  such  as  75  percent  of  the  members 
present. 

Some  motions  require  a  two-thirds  majority  vote  for  action. 
Examples  of  these  motions  are:  to  close  further  discussion  of 
motion  under  consideration  and  vote;  to  close  the  nominations 
and  vote  on  those  nominated;  and  to  rescind  an  action  from  a 
previous  meeting  if  no  advance  notice  is  given. 

In  case  of  a  tie  vote,  the  presiding  officer  may  cast  the 
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FOUR  METHODS  OF  VOTING 


rising  vote  and  ballot 


deciding  vote;  otherwise  the  motion  is  lost. 

When  more  than  two  alternatives  exist  or  more  than  two 
candidates  are  nominated,  it  is  possible  to  have  a  plurality  but  not 
a  majority  vote  on  one  of  the  issues  or  candidates.  A  plurality 
vote,  a  total  vote  greater  than  any  one  of  the  others  received  but 
not  greater  than  the  total  of  the  others,  is  not  sufficient  to  pass  a 
motion  or  elect  a  candidate  unless  the  organization  bylaws  permit 
it.  Without  this  bylaw  provision,  members  must  be  provided 
opportunity  to  vote  on  the  two  alternatives  or  candidates 
receiving  the  largest  number  of  votes. 

The  most  common  means  of  voting  is  by  voice.  Before  the 
chair  puts  the  motion,  it  should  be  repeated  or  read  so  it  is  clear 
to  everyone.  The  affirmative  vote  is  called  first  saying  “All  those 
in  favor  of  this  motion  please  say  ‘aye’  or  ‘yes.’”  Then  the  chair 
asks:  “All  those  opposed  to  this  motion,  say  ‘nay’  or  ‘no.’”  The 
chair  decides  the  outcome  of  the  voice  vote  and  announces  either 
“The  motion  is  carried”  or  “The  motion  is  lost.” 

If  the  voice  vote  is  uncertain,  the  chair  may  call  for  a  show 
of  hands  or  for  a  rising  vote — saying  “Will  all  those  in  favor  of 
the  motion  please  rise.”  The  secretary  and  other  officers  count  the 
number  voting  for  and  against. 

In  board,  committee,  or  other  small  group  meetings,  voting 
may  be  by  roll  call  for  permanent  reference.  Here  the  secretary 
calls  the  roll  and  records  the  “yes”  or  “no”  vote  of  each. 

In  certain  cases,  such  as  election  or  removal  of  directors  or 
officers,  the  bylaws  usually  provide  the  voting  must  be  done  by 
ballot  to  keep  voting  secret.  Any  member  may  also  request  a  vote 
by  ballot  (or  other  means)  even  if  the  bylaws  do  not  require  it.  If 
this  motion  is  seconded,  the  chair  must  without  debate  let  the 
members  decide  by  voice  or  show  of  hands  whether  they  prefer  to 
vote  by  ballot  on  the  matter. 

Members  may  change  their  vote  until  the  chair  announces 
the  vote,  regardless  of  voting  method  used. 

The  presiding  officer  always  announces  the  results  when 
voting  is  completed.  For  voice  vote,  the  announcement  is,  “The 
‘ayes’  (or  ‘nays’)  have  it.  The  motion  is  carried  (or  lost).”  Any 
member  questioning  the  voice  vote  may  call  for  a  division  of  the 
assembly  (a  count  of  affirmative  and  negative  votes)  to  accurately 
determine  member  votes. 

When  voting  is  by  ballot  or  roll  call  the  chair  must 
announce  the  number  of  votes,  “The  vote  is:  for — 25,  against — 20; 
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the  motion  is  carried.”  The  affirmative  vote  comes  first  in  taking 
the  vote  and  announcing  results. 

Nominating  Candidates 

Nominations  of  candidates  for  committees  or  offices  may 
be  by  report  of  a  nominating  committee  or  any  member  present  at 
a  meeting  where  nominations  are  in  order.  Using  a  nominating 
committee  offers  some  advantages.  Prospective  candidates  can  be 
interviewed  to  determine  their  willingness  to  serve  if  elected.  Nom¬ 
inee  qualifications  can  be  checked.  Whe^  ...ue  areas  or  diverse 
groups  are  served,  the  nominating  committee  method  offers 
greater  possibility  to  spread  representation  evenly  among  various 
areas  or  groups.  Bylaws  may  indicate  these  areas  or  groups  to  be 
represented. 

The  chairman  opens  nominations  at  a  meeting,  saying  at 
the  designated  time,  “Nominations  for  the  office  of  (name  of 
office)  are  now  in  order.”  If  there  is  a  nominating  committee,  the 
chair  calls  for  the  committee  report.  The  report  of  the  nominating 
committee  enters  nominations  of  those  persons  named  in  the 
report  for  the  various  offices  to  be  filled. 

The  chairman  then  asks  for  further  nominations  for  each 
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office  from  the  floor  (members  assembled)  and  adds  those  names 
to  names  presented  by  the  nominating  committee.  Whether  there 
is  a  nominating  committee  or  all  nominations  come  from  the 
floor,  member  procedure  for  making  nominations  is  the  same. 
Members  wishing  to  make  a  nomination  rise.  When  recognized  by 
the  chair  each  says,  “I  nominate  Mr.  or  Ms.  X  for  (name  of 
office).  Nominations  do  not  require  a  second.  As  nominations  are 
made,  the  chair  should  repeat  each  name  so  everyone  present 
knows  who  is  nominated.  The  secretary  should  read  nominees’ 
names. 

When  the  chair  feels  no  more  nominations  will  be  made  for 
an  office  the  request  is,  “Are  there  any  other  nominations  for  the 
office  of  (name  of  office)!"  If  there  are  none,  the  chair  opens  the 
nominations  for  successive  offices  until  there  are  nominees  for  all 
positions  to  be  filled. 

When  voting  by  ballot,  members  may  write  in  names  of  any 
member  eligible  in  lieu  of  voting  for  nominated  candidates.  A 
simple  majority  of  all  votes  cast  is  necessary  to  elect  a  nominee  to 
office  unless  otherwise  provided  in  the  bylaws.  If  there  are  several 
candidates  for  one  office,  a  simple  majority  may  be  lacking.  One 
solution  is  to  remove  the  candidate  with  the  smallest  number  of 
votes  from  the  race  with  each  successive  ballot. 

New  officers  take  office  as  soon  as  elected,  if  they  are 
present  at  the  meeting  and  agree  to  accept  or  if  prior  agreement 
has  been  obtained,  unless  bylaws  state  otherwise.  For  new  officers 
not  present,  the  election  becomes  effective  on  notification  and 
there  is  no  refusal  to  serve. 

A  summary  of  this  discussion  on  motions  is  included  as  a 
Table  of  Motions  at  the  end  of  this  report. 

MINUTES  ARE  THE  OFFICIAL  RECORD 

The  secretary  keeps  the  meeting  minutes,  which  are  dis¬ 
cussed  earlier  in  the  order  of  business.  This  is  the  official  record 
of  what  took  place  at  the  meeting — list  of  things  done,  business 
introduced,  committee  reports  submitted,  motions  made,  voting 
on  motions,  nominations  during  elections,  results  of  the  election 
vote,  and  many  other  meeting  concerns.  The  minutes  should 
include  names  and  figures  for  roll  call  or  vote  counts.  The 
opening  statement  in  meeting  minutes  should  include  name  of  the 
organization,  type  of  meeting  (annual,  board,  regular,  adjourn¬ 
ment,  call),  time,  place,  date,  and  name  of  chairman.  Better 
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records  are  maintained  by  stating  that  a  report  was  made  and 
then  saying  a  copy  of  the  report  is  on  file  with  the  secretary  for 
complete  details  rather  than  attempting  to  report  summaries. 
Large  organizations  may  wish  to  have  their  attorney  review  the 
wording  about  any  action  that  may  be  subject  to  litigation  at  a 
later  time. 

Accurate  notes  made  at  the  meeting  vastly  improve  final 
minutes  written  after  the  meeting  is  over.  When  completed, 
minutes  are  signed  by  the  secretary  and  filed  in  the  special 
minutes  book.  These  minutes,  kept  in  the  secretary’s  possession, 
are  subject  to  inspection  by  any  member  wishing  to  see  them. 
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CHAIRMAN  HOLDS  IMPORTANT  KEY 
TO  MEETING  SUCCESS 


The  chairman  holds  an  important  key  to  making  a  meeting 
a  success,  whether  it  be  committee,  board  of  directors,  or  a 
meeting  of  all  members.  The  presiding  officer  is  responsible  for 
making  sure  all  members  present  have  a  chance  to  speak,  to  feel 
they  have  a  part  in  the  meeting  and,  meanwhile,  transact  the  busi¬ 
ness  necessary  at  the  meeting. 

The  chairman  must: 

— Avoid  hasty  action 
—  Be  courteous 
—  Be  tactful 

— Grasp  and  follow  parliamentary  procedure 
— Guide  the  meeting  without  coercing  members 
— Know  all  about  the  business  organization 
— Be  fair,  impartial,  and  impersonal 
—Talk  loud  enough 
— Talk  to  the  point 
— Use  common  sense 

The  chairman  cannot  delegate  these  duties  to  others: 

— Call  the  meeting  to  order 
— Dispose  of  the  business  at  hand 

— Explain  the  effect  of  the  motion  where  uncertainty  exists 
Keep  any  discussion  focused  on  the  problems  at  hand 
—Encourage  a  discussion  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  an  issue 
—  Recognize  members  who  wish  to  speak 

— See  all  motions  are  restated  to  be  sure  all  hear  and 
understand 

—  Understand  parliamentary  law  to  keep  the  meeting  func¬ 
tioning  and  in  accordance  with  that  law. 

—Close  the  meeting 

The  chairman  who  can  do  all  these  things  certainly  holds 
the  gavel  to  make  meetings  interesting,  democratic,  and  fruitful. 
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Vhat  Are 
Patronage 
tefunds  ? 


Patronage  refunds  or  patronage  dividends  are 
ms  distinctive  to  cooperatives. 

A  simple  definition  of  patronage  refunds  is  net  sav- 
3s  or  net  margins  allocated  to  patrons  according  to 
sir  use  of  the  cooperative. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  as  amended,' 
fines  a  “patronage  dividend”  as  “. . .  an  amount  paid 
a  patron  by  an  organization  (a  cooperative). . . 
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1.  on  the  basis  of  quantity  or  value  of  business 
>ne  with  or  for  such  patron, 

2.  under  obligation  of  such  organization  to  pay 
i  ich  amount  wnich  obligation  existed  before  the 

ganization  received  the  amount  so  paid,  and 

3.  which  is  determined  by  reference  to  the  net  ear- 

:  ngs  of  the  organization  from  business  done  with  or  for 
>  patrons. 

Such  term  does  not  include  any  amount  paid  to  a 

Iitron  to  the  extent  that: 

A)  such  amount  is  out  of  earnings  other  than  from 
isiness  done  with  or  for  patrons,  or 

B)  such  amount  is  out  of  earnings  from  business 
)ne  with  or  for  other  patrons  to  whom  no  amounts  are 
rid,  or  to  whom  smaller  amounts  are  paid  with  respect 
substantially  identical  transactions.” 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  (IRS)  definition  is  us- 
I  as  a  basis  for  achieving  some  understanding  of  the 
rm  “patronage  refund,”  because  the  IRS  definition  pro¬ 
les  legal  status  and  guidelines  for  implementing  the 
>operative  concept  of  operating  on  a  “service-at-cost” 
isis.  The  term  “refund”  rather  than  “dividend”  is  prefer- 
I  d,  because  the  latter  carries  the  connotation  of  a 
1  turn  on  capital,  where  the  term  “refund"  carries  more 
a  “rebate”  connotation.  And  reference  to  the  IRS 
.  nguage  makes  clear  that  a  return  on  capital  is  not  in- 
nded  by  the  IRS  definition. 


ee  Section  1. 1388-1(a)(1)  of  the  income  tax  regulations 
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Basic  Requirements 

The  IRS  definition  does  point  up  certain  key  re¬ 
quirements  that  should  be  clarified  and  emphasized. 

First,  the  definition  refers  to  patrons  rather  than 
members  of  an  organization  operating  on  a  cooperatiy 
basis.  And  because  a  key  element  of  patronage  refunc 
requires  that  they  be  made  pursuant  to  a  contractual  ;• 
rangement  between  the  cooperative  and  its  patrons, 
there  exists  a  basis  for  either  including  or  excluding  cl 
tain  classes  of  patrons  from  such  contractual  arrange 
ment.  Thus  it  is  possible  to  include  only  members  or  t 
include  both  members  and  nonmembers  as  recipientsf 
patronage  refunds,  by  virtue  of  their  compliance.  The 
cooperative’s  organization  papers  usually  determine  w.) 
receives  patronage  refunds. 

Second,  an  important  difference  that  distinguish^ 
an  organization  that  operates  as  a  cooperative  from 
other  business  organizations  is  the  requirement  that 
such  distributions  are  based  on  the  . .  quantity  or 
value  of  business  done  with  or  for  such  patron."  This  - 
quirement  implements  the  cooperative’s  central  objec¬ 
tive  of  distributing  financial  benefits  to  patrons  based 
on  their  use  of  the  cooperative’s  services  rather  than  c 
the  basis  for  their  investment  in  the  cooperative’s 
capital  structure. 

Third,  because  cooperatives  may  provide  many 
varied  services  and  patrons  may  vary  widely  in  the 
nature  and  scope  of  their  patronage,  it  may  be  rea¬ 
sonable  from  a  patron’s  point  of  view  for  a  cooperative 
to  departmentalize  its  operations  and  its  accounting  pL 
cedures  to  determine  the  amounts  available  for  distrib 
tion  as  patronage  refunds  based  on  the  specific  types  f 
transactions  of  patrons. 

Fourth,  the  IRS  definition  makes  it  clear  that 
patronage  refunds  arise  only  from  transactions  with  it: 
patrons.  Thus,  income  that  a  cooperative  receives  fron 
so-called  “unrelated"  activities  per  se  are  not  derived 
from  patronage  transactions  and  would  not  be  include 
in  the  IRS  definition  of  a  patronage  refund.  Such 
distributions,  however,  may  be  computed  and  distributi 
on  a  patronage  basis  in  compliance  with  Section  521  << 
the  IRS  Code.  Examples  of  nonpatronage  income  wou 
include  items  such  as  rental  income,  interest  income, 
and  capital  gains. 

Fifth,  the  obligation  of  the  cooperative  to  pay 
patronage  refunds  must  exist  before  any  patronage  tra 
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ution  takes  place.  Thus,  both  the  cooperative  and  its 
;  ons  have  knowledge  prior  to  any  transaction  that 
n  margins  derived  from  the  transaction  will  be  paid  in 
v >le  or  in  part  as  a  patronage  refund.  A  typical  bylaw 
n/ision  that  sets  forth  the  obligatory  nature  of  a 
),  onage  refund  reads  as  follows: 

“The  association  is  obligated  to  make  payments  of 
i  such  amounts  in  excess  of  operating  costs  and  ex- 
)  ses  in  cash  refunds  or  by  credits  to  a  capital  ac- 
'  nt  for  each  patron.” 

The  preexisting  obligation  must  be  in  enforceable 
\  ten  form.  Valid  examples  include  a  cooperative’s 
)  ms,  articles  of  incorporation,  marketing  agreement, 

;  ;s  receipt,  or  other  written  contract  obligating  the 
3  ociation  to  make  such  payment.  If  a  State  law 
i<es  such  patronage  refunds  mandatory,  that  law  also 
s  onsidered  as  a  valid  obligation. 

Some  States  have  reserve  requirements  that  may, 
^example,  require  a  certain  percent  of  savings  be 
o:ed  in  reserves  before  patronage  refunds  are  deter- 
Tied.  Cooperatives  may  also  establish  reserves  if 
a  wed  by  State  law  and  if  their  establishment  does  not 
i  ify  the  mandatory  nature  of  the  patronage  refund. 

Sixth,  patronage  refunds  are  distributions  of  net 
s  ings  (net  margins  or  net  earnings)  derived  from 
biiness  transactions  with  or  for  patrons.  A  question  as 
Kvhat  constitutes  “net  earnings”  may  come  up.  The 
F  feral  income  tax  regulations  define  net  earnings  as 
.  the  excess  of  amounts  retained  (or  assessed)  by  the 
oanization  to  cover  expenses  or  other  items  over  the 
aount  of  such  expenses  or  other  items.”2 

Seventh,  inherent  in  most  definitions  of  what  a 
operative  is  and  the  principles  that  distinguish  a 
operative  from  a  noncooperative  form  of  business 
oanization  is  the  concept  of  equitability  or  fairness. 

T>  IRS  definition  preserves  and  reflects  that  concern 
o  emphasizing  that  the  term  “patronage  refund”  does 
n  include  distributions  derived  from  earnings  from 
pronage  transaction  with  patrons  to  whom  the  coop- 
etive  paid  no  patronage  refunds  or  to  whom  the  coop- 
etive  paid  smaller  amounts  with  respect  to  sub- 
s  ntially  identical  transactions. 


‘  e  Section  1 .1388-1(a)(iii)  of  the  regulations. 
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Relation  of  Patronage  Refunds 
to  Cooperative  Features 

Service  at  cost  and  limited  returns  on  capital  are 
traditional  characteristics  of  cooperatives.  Patronage 
refunds  are  closely  related  to  both  of  these 
characteristics. 

Service  at  Cost 

Patronage  refunds  strengthen  the  service-at-cost 
concept.  One  point  of  view  is  that  because  costs  can) 
be  estimated  accurately  in  advance,  patrons  of  a  coo 
erative  usually  pay  the  “going  or  competitive  price”  fc 
goods  or  services  and  generally  receive  the  going 
market  price  for  products  marketed.  Adjustments  are 
made  at  the  end  of  the  year  when  costs  are  known.  T? 
amount  of  any  necessary  adjustment  then  goes  to 
member-patrons  as  refunds  based  on  patronage,  thu£ 
reducing  the  operation  to  a  cost  basis.  The  refund 
results  in  the  cooperative  not  making  a  profit  for  itsel 
nor  for  nonpatron  investors,  but  allocation  of  the  net 
savings  to  the  cooperative’s  patrons. 

Some  marketing  cooperatives  operate  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  return  all  sales  proceeds,  less  all  ex¬ 
penses,  to  its  patrons.  Because  such  a  cooperative 
generates  no  net  savings,  it  will  pay  no  patronage 
refunds.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  may  build  its 
capital  structure  by  patrons  furnishing  capital  evidence 
by  per-unit  capital  retain  certificates,  based  on  the  dca 
value  or  physical  volume  of  products  marketed  throu? 
the  cooperative.  Such  capital  is  not  furnished  “by 
reference  to  the  net  earnings  of  the  organization." 
Rather,  it  is  furnished  on  the  basis  of  the  patrons' 
marketing  transactions  through  the  cooperative. 

Limited  Returns  on  Capital 

Members  of  a  cooperative  are  primarily  intereste 
in  the  benefits  they  derive  as  patrons  of  the  organiza 
tion.  Because  benefits  in  a  cooperative  are  distributee 
patrons  on  the  basis  of  their  use  of  its  services,  such 
benefits  do  not  enhance  the  value  of  shares  of  stock 
other  equity  capital. 

Hence,  members  of  a  cooperative  must  provide 
most  of  its  capital  either  by  direct  subscription  or  by 
vestment  of  their  patronage  allocations.  The  incentive 
that  cause  persons  to  invest  in  corporate  stocks  are  i'l 
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3  sent  in  the  case  of  cooperative  stock.  For  this 
rson,  the  capital  of  a  cooperative,  for  the  most  part, 
come  only  from  its  member-patrons. 

However,  as  equities  fall  into  hands  of  persons  no 
cger  using  the  cooperative’s  service,  some  mechanism 
;  iuld  be  triggered  to  either  redeem  such  equities  or 
;mge  their  character  to  provide  a  return  to  their 
i  jers. 

I  ligation  to  Finance 

A  cooperative  is  organized  for  the  benefit  of  its 
mbers  as  patrons  and  not  as  investors.  A  cooperative 
iron's  return  on  investment  is  reckoned  in  terms  of 
nrovement  in  farm  income  by  use  of  the  cooperative’s 
3 /ices,  not  in  terms  of  returns  on  capital  furnished, 
v-nber-patrons  are  the  persons  primarily  interested  in 
a  I  benefiting  from  the  success  of  the  enterprise.  As 
If  /  use  its  services,  they  assume  the  basic  responsibi- 
i  of  providing  capital  through  investment  of  their 
s  re  of  net  savings  derived  from  patronage 
tnsactions. 

But  as  patronage  terminates  so  does  the  financing 
roonsibility.  Unless  a  cooperative  adopts  some  plan  or 
s  tern  to  redeem  equities  held  by  persons  who  no 
Icger  patronize  their  cooperative,  an  anomalous  situa- 
ti  i  of  an  increasing  amount  of  ownership  capital  being 
n  j  by  inactive  farmer-patrons  grows. 

Thus,  patronage  refunds  are  a  natural  and  consis¬ 
ts  ingredient  to  assure  that  member-patrons  finance 
ttir  cooperative.  But  equity  redemption  of  adjustment 
d  cedures  are  needed  to  keep  a  balance  between  pa¬ 
ins’  use  of  the  cooperative  and  their  capital 
mstment. 

r  Jeral  Tax  Treatment 

Two  alternative  ways  to  issue  patronage  refunds 
e>t,  and  each  method  has  a  different  Federal  income 
tc  treatment.  These  two  alternatives  are  referred  to  as 
qualified  patronage  refunds  and  (2)  nonqualified 
P  'onage  refunds. 

Cooperatives  issue  almost  all  their  patronage 
rsnds  as  qualified  patronage  refunds.  The  cooperative 
'-Jing  qualified  patronage  refunds  excludes  them  from 
it  taxable  income,  but  the  patron  recognizes  them  for 
k  purposes. 
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With  qualified  patronage  refunds  at  least  20  per¬ 
cent  of  the  retund  must  be  paid  in  cash,  the  patron 
must  have  agreed  to  accept  the  refund  as  if  received  i 
cash  and  receive  proper  and  timely  written  notificatior 
The  publications  listed  at  the  end  of  this  pamphlet  co 
tain  more  detail  on  patron  consent  and  notification 
procedures. 

The  second  alternative  is  for  the  cooperative  to 
issue  patronage  refunds  entirely  in  a  noncash  form. 
Consequently,  these  nonqualified  patronage  refunds  a 
not  excluded  from  the  cooperative's  taxable  earnings 
the  year  issued;  but  when  they  are  subsequently  re¬ 
deemed  by  the  cooperative,  a  tax  credit  can  be  claime 

The  patron  receiving  the  nonqualified  patronage 
refunds  does  not  recognize  the  amount  for  tax  purpos; 
until  received  in  cash.  Patrons  must  be  notified  of  nor 
qualified  patronage  refund  allocations  in  the  year 
issued. 
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U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Agricultural  Cooperative  Service 

Agricultural  Cooperative  Service  pro¬ 
vides  research,  management,  and  edu¬ 
cational  assistance  to  cooperatives  to 
strengthen  the  economic  position  of 
farmers  and  other  rural  residents.  It 
works  directly  with  cooperative  leaders 
and  Federal  and  State  agencies  to  im¬ 
prove  organization,  leadership,  and 
operation  of  cooperatives  and  to  give 
guidance  to  further  development. 

The  agency  (1)  helps  farmers  and  other 
rural  residents  obtain  supplies  and  ser¬ 
vices  at  lower  costs  and  to  get  better 
prices  for  products  they  sell;  (2)  ad¬ 
vises  rural  residents  on  developing  ex¬ 
isting  resources  through  cooperative  ac¬ 
tion  to  enhance  rural  living;  (3)  helps 
cooperatives  improve  services  and 
operating  efficiency;  (4)  informs 
members,  directors,  employees,  and  the 
public  on  how  cooperatives  work  and 
benefit  their  members  and  their  com¬ 
munities;  and  (5)  encourages  interna¬ 
tional  cooperative  programs. 

The  agency  publishes  research  and 
educational  materials,  and  issues  Farm¬ 
er  Cooperatives.  All  programs  and  ac¬ 
tivities  are  conducted  on  a  nondiscrimi- 
natory  basis,  without  regard  to  race, 
creed,  color,  sex,  or  national  origin. 


*  U. S.G.P .0.  729-186/1302-1994 
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U  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Economics,  Statistics,  and  Cooperatives  Service 


The  Cooperative  Program  of  ESCS  provides  research,  manage¬ 
ment,  and  educational  assistance  to  cooperatives  to  strengthen 
the  economic  position  of  farmers  and  other  rural  residents.  It 
works  directly  with  cooperative  leaders  and  Federal  and  State 
agencies  to  improve  organization,  leadership,  and  operation  of 
cooperatives  and  to  give  guidance  to  further  development 

The  Program  (1)  helps  farmers  and  other  rural  residents  obtain 
supplies  and  services  at  lower  cost  and  to  get  better  prices  for 
products  they  sell;  (2)  advises  rural  residents  on  developing 
existing  resources  through  cooperative  action  to  enhance  rural 
living;  (3)  helps  cooperatives  improve  services  and  operating 
efficiency;  (4)  informs  members,  directors,  employees,  and  the 
public  on  how  cooperatives  work  and  benefit  their  members  and 
their  communities;  and  (5)  encourages  international  cooperative 
programs. 

The  Program  publishes  research  and  education  materials  and 
issues  Farmer  Cooperatives.  All  programs  and  activities  are 
conducted  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis,  without  regard  to  race, 
creed,  color,  sex,  or  national  origin. 
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Teachers  and  other  leaders  can  easily  convert  the  material  in 
this  booklet  to  a  slide  presentation.  Illustrations  are  designed  with 
this  purpose  in  mind.  Slides  are  not  available  from  Economics, 
Statistics,  and  Cooperatives  Service. 


IS  THERE  A 


CO-OP 

IN 

YOUR  FUTURE? 


C.  H.  Kirkman,  Jr. 


If  you  hope  for  a  cooperative  in  your  future,  what 
steps  do  you  take  to  start  one? 


Probably  the  first  step  will  be  to  bring  together  others 
in  the  community  who  would  realize  benefits  and  to 
determine  their  interest  in  starting  a  co-op. 
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This  informal  group  of  neighbors  will  need  to  decide 
just  what  a  cooperative  can  do  for  them. 

Sell  what  they  have  grown  or  produced. 


Or  obtain  production  supplies. 


Or  get  specialized  services  like  spreading  fertilizer, 
spraying  or  harvesting  crops,  cutting  timber,  or  irrigating 
orchards. 


HARVESTING 


Or  gain  a  wide  range  of  services,  like  food,  health, 
credit,  recreation,  housing,  or  transportation. 
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So  the  organizers  will  want  to  pinpoint  just  what  job 
they  want  their  co-op  to  do. 
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FIRST  MEETING  OF  POTENTIAL  MEMBERS 


The  first  formal  step  is  to  call  a  meeting  of  people 
with  a  common  problem.  Choose  a  convenient  place  and 
time  to  talk  about  starting  a  co-op. 


Select  an  adviser,  such  as  your  county  extension 
agent.  State  cooperative  council  secretary,  or  a  co-op 
manager  -  someone  who  knows  about  forming  coopera¬ 
tives. 
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Plan  your  program  with  the  adviser's  help. 


Select  a  chairman  who  can  conduct  a  businesslike 
meeting. 


Present  facts  and  figures  as  the  first  and  main  item  on 
the  program. 


Encourage  people  to  talk  and  ask  questions. 
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Find  out  if  enough  people  are  interested  to  go  ahead 
with  a  more  detailed  study  of  the  proposed  cooperative. 


Form  a  committee  of  three  to  five  people  to  survey 
all  aspects  of  the  proposed  cooperative  with  the 
adviser's  help. 
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Set  target  dates  for  the  survey  committee  and  for 
reporting  back  to  the  group  at  another  meeting. 


^BER. 


OCTOBER 


NOV/ 


WORK  OF  THE  SURVEY  COMMITTEE 


The  survey  committee  involves  the  people  necessary 
to  get  the  facts  needed  to  start  the  co-op.  These  include 
a  lawyer  who  knows  about  cooperatives,  your  county 
extension  agent,  State  university.  State  cooperative 
council  secretary,  a  regional  cooperative,  banks  for 
cooperatives  and  - 


To  guide  and  helpboth  new  and  on-going  co-ops,  you  can 
consult  Economics,  Statistics,  and  Cooperatives  Service 
Cooperative  Program,  U  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  for 
technical  help  from  its  trained  staff  and  its  publications. 


10 


Decide  if  a  co-op  is  really  needed  to  set  up  or  improve 
services  and  reduce  costs  —  or  would  it  duplicate 
present  efforts? 


Identify  the  area  where  the  cooperative  is  needed.  Set 
boundaries. 


(m 


n 


Use  professional  help  to  get  up  a  questionnaire  for 
people  who  came  to  the  first  meeting  and  anyone  else 
who  is  interested.  Use  this  trained  help  to  estimate  the 
kind  and  amount  of  business  potential  members  will  do 
with  the  cooperative  to  determine  if  the  cooperative  will 
work. 


Look  for  a  capable  person  to  run  the  business. 


Locate  land,  buildings,  or  equipment  needed  for  the 
cooperative  planned,  and  determine  cost  or  rent. 


Develop  an  operating  budget  based  on  facts  and 
figures. 


13 


Prepare  a  detailed  answer  to  potential  members' 
questions  —  "How  much  money  must  I  put  up  to  get 
the  cooperative  started?” 


Realize  that  the  co-op's  cash  is  (1)  members'  money, 
plus  (2)  borrowed  money,  and  (3)  money  coming  from 
marketing  products,  selling  supplies,  or  providing 
services. 


14 


Decide  if  potential  members  will  invest  enough  to 
make  them  want  to  protect  their  money  and  enough  to 
borrow  additional  money. 


Explore  loan  possibilities  from  lenders  such  as  a 
commercial  bank,  a  bank  for  cooperatives,  or  in  certain 
cases  Farmers  Home  Administration,  and  others. 


15 


Talk  with  the  Bank  for  Cooperatives  serving  the 
district  where  the  cooperative  is  to  be  located. 


Ask  at  your  county  Farmers  Home  Administration 
office  about  loans  for  cooperatives  and  for  members 
wanting  to  buy  stock  in  cooperatives. 


16 


Write  or  call  ESCS  Cooperative  Program  to  find  out 
what  other  sources  offer  co-ops  financial  help,  such  as 
other  government  agencies,  private  foundations,  and 
churches. 


Have  your  lawyer  check  State  laws  about  incorporat¬ 
ing  and  forms  needed  to  do  so. 


17 


Gather  materials.  Tell  exactly  what  the  co-op  will  do, 
how  it  will  operate,  what  it  will  cost,  how  it  will  be 
financed  --  and  now  it's  time  for  the  second  potential 
members'meeting. 


18 


SECOND  MEETING  OF  POTENTIAL  MEMBERS 


Organize  the  second  meeting  of  potential  members 
the  same  way  as  the  first.  Announce  a  convenient  place 
and  time. 


19 


Discuss  the  survey  committee's  report  point  by  point 
—  the  number  and  location  of  potential  members,  kind 
of  business,  and  potential  volume. 


Provide  enough  time  to  discuss  and  express  opinions. 
Call  another  session  if  necessary. 


20 


Take  a  vote  -  find  out  if  people  are  willing  to  work 
and  invest  their  money  in  a  business  of  their  own  — 
enough  to  justify  taking  further  steps,  and  if  yes . 


Select  an  organizing  committee.  It  may  contain  some 
or  all  of  the  survey  committee  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of 
the  prospective  members. 


21 


Vote  on  any  final  changes.  Accept  the  majority 
decision. 


Remind  prospective  members  of  their  share  of  the 
costs  of  organizing  the  cooperative. 


KG  . 
COSTS 


MEMBER 


WORK  OF  ORGANIZING  COMMITTEE 


The  organizing  committee  follows  the  organization 
guidelines  established  in  the  second  potential  member 
ship  meeting  with  the  help  of  your  lawyer. 


Draft  legal  organizational  papers  such  as  articles  of 
incorporation,  bylaws,  membership  application, 
membership  cash  receipts,  notice  of  meeting,  waiver  of 
notice,  marketing  agreement  if  needed,  and  others. 


23 


Sign  up  potential  members  on  potential  membership 
application. 


Collect  potential  members'  money  for  membership. 
Give  a  numbered  and  signed  receipt  as  a  record. 


24 


Deposit  potential  members'  money  in  local  bank  so  it 
can  all  be  accounted  for  upon  organization. 


Look  further  into  loan  possibilities.  Recommend  the 
one  to  use  when  the  cooperative  is  in  legal  existence. 


25 


Arrange  with  the  lawyer  to  prepare  articles  of 
incorporation  under  suitable  State  laws  stating  the  kind 
and  scope  of  business  the  cooperative  will  do. 


File  the  articles  of  incorporation  with  a  recording  fee 
with  the  State  Government  to  get  a  charter.  When  the 
organizing  group  is  granted  a  charter,  it  is  ready  to  start 
business. 


26 


Ask  the  lawyer  with  the  committee's  help  to  prepare 
bylaws  consistent  with  State  laws  and  charter  (articles 
of  incorporation)  describing  the  way  the  cooperative 
will  operate. 


Call  a  meeting  of  the  members  on  record  to  approve 
the  bylaws. 


27 


Have  members  at  the  meeting  elect  the  first  board  of 
directors,  if  not  named  in  the  charter. 


28 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Hold  a  board  of  directors  meeting  at  once  to  get  the 
co-op  started. 


Elect  the  first  officers  from  the  board  of  directors  - 
president,  vice  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer. 


29 


Hire  the  manager  or  appoint  a  member  of  the  board 
to  act  as  temporary  manager. 


Choose  (may  rent)  location,  facilities,  and  equipment 
to  start  doing  business. 


30 


Select  a  bank.  Set  up  an  account  for  the  co-op. 


Designate  officers  or  employees  to  handle  the  co-op 
money  and  write  checks. 


31 


Get  officers  and  employees  handling  money  bonded. 


Account  for  all  members'  money  collected. 


32 


Adopt  the  membership  application  form. 


Print  and  distribute  to  all  members  copies  of  articles 
of  incorporation  and  bylaws. 


33 


Buy  operating  licenses  and  display  them. 


Hire  an  outside  auditor  to  periodically  check  the 
co-op's  accounting  of  members'  money. 


34 


Buy  insurance  to  cover  business  operations. 


Transact  other  business,  such  as  approving  marketing 
agreement  form  if  needed. 


35 


Plan  for  training  programs  or  workshops  for  members 
and  directors. 


Start  small  and  expand  as  business  grows. 


36 


OTHER  PUBLICATIONS 


Farmer  Cooperative  Publications  CIR  4 

What  Are  Cooperatives?  CIR  1 1  (Also  in  Spanish) 

Members  Make  Co-ops  Go  CIR  12  (Also  in  Spanish) 

Using  Co-op  Members'  Money  CIR  13 

What  Co-op  Directors  Do  CIR  14  (Also  in  Spanish) 

Measuring  Co-op  Directors  CIR  15  (Also  in  Spanish) 

Manager  Holds  Important  Key  to  Co-op  Success  CIR  16  (Also  in  Spanish) 
Employees  Help  Co-ops  Serve  CIR  17 
Guidelines  Co-op  Employees  Need  CIR  18 


To  obtain  copies,  write  Economics,  Statistics,  and  Cooperatives  Service, 
U  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D  C.  20250 
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